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INDIAN MUTINY. 





{THE SLAUGHTERHOUSE. 





was at length announced, the larger portion 
ef the troops entered by a gate in the im- 
mediate vicinity of the building called 
the Subada Kothee, in which, as they then 
supposed, some 200 women ‘and children, 
retained as hostages for the safety of the 
rebel chief, were still confined. The steps 
of the men were light and quick; for each 
was panting for the moment that, by his 
presence, would announce freedom and 
safety to his impnsoned countrywomen. 
Brave hearts were unusually elate that 
morning ; and eyes glistened with cheerful 
expectation, that were soon to be depressed 


Dy a sense of overwhelming horror, and to 


be dimmed by the tears of manly grief. 
Eagerly they approached the building 
pointed out to them as the place in which 
their countrywomen and children would be 
found; but they approached too late! The 
gates were thrown back, and they entered 
an aceldama! Accustomed as those stern 
men had been to scenes of blood and the de- 
vastating ravages of war, the sack of towns, 
and the carnage of the battle-field, the spec- 
tacle that now met their gaze unmanned 
the strongest in their ranks. Before them 
lay a paved court, strewn with the wrecks 
of women’s clothing and children’s dresses, 
torn and cut inte ragged and bloody frag- 
ments, as if hacked from the persons of the 
living wearers! gory and dishevelled tresses 
of human hair lay trampled among the blood 
that had yct scarcely congealed upon the 
pavement! Exclamations of horror subsided 
into deathlike stillness, as the men rushed 
across that slippery court into the building 
before them. Traces of brutal violence, of 
savage and ferocious murder, told in each 
apartment the fearful history of the pre- 
ceding night ; but not one living being was 
there to disclose the awful secret yet to be 
revealed, or indicate the spot in which the 
survivors (if any there were) of an evident 
massacre had sought refuge. At length the 
fearful truth was realised: a huge well in 
the rear of the building had been used by 
the murderers as a fitting receptacle in 
which to hide their martyred victims from 
human eyes; and here, yet reeking with 
blood, stripped of clothing, dishonoured, 

mutilated, and massacred, lay the bodies of 
208 females and children of all ages—the 
dying and the dead festering together in 
that hideous well! There lay the hapless 

* See ante, pp. 237, 338. 
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mother and her innocent babe; the young 
wife and the aged matron ; girlhood in its 
teens, and infancy in its hel plessness—all— 
all had fallen beneath the dishonoured 
tulwars of the Mahratta destroyer, and his 
fierce and cowardly accomplices in crime. 
Upon the walls and pillars of the rooms 
in which this astounding act of pitiless 
barbarity had been perpetrated, were the 
marks of bullets, and of cuts made by 
sword-strokes—not high up, as if men had 
fought with men, but low down, and about 
the corners, where the poor crouching vic- 
tims had been cut to pieces! On those 
walls, in some places nearly obliterated by 
the blood that yet clung congealed in all 
directions, were discovered short scraps 
of pencil-writing, and scratches upon the 
plaster; and among these the following 
sentences were yet legible :-—* Think of us” 
—“‘Avenge us”—“ Your wives and children 
are here in misery, and at the disposal of 
savages” —‘‘ My child! my child!” In one 
apartment, carefully ranged along one 
side, was a row of women’s shoes and 
boots, with bleeding amputated feet in them ! 
On the opposite side of the room, the devilish 
ingenuity of the mocking fiends was shown 
in a row of children’s shoes, filled in a 
similar way ! 
Upon searching among the sad memorials 
of the unfortunate sufferers, several scraps 
of paper, written upon, were fonnd: all of 
them were stained with blood. Two of 
these relics appeared to be leaves from a 
diary, and were evidently in the hand- 
writing of two persons. ‘The first has been 
supposed to be part of a journal kept by 
Miss Caroline Lindsay, eldest daughter of 
Mrs. George Lindsay, named in the list of 
Lieutenant Delafosse* as among the Cawn- 
pore victims. This interesting record of 
the dead comes down to the 12th of July, 
and is as follows :— 


“ Mamma died July 12.t—Alice died July 9.,— 
George died June 27.§—Entered the barracks May 
21.—Cavalry left June 5.—First shot fired, June 6& 
—Uncle Willy died June 18.! —Aunt Lilly, J1 une 17.4 
—Left barracks June 27. —Made prisoners as soon 
as we were at the river.” 


The other leaf contained the following 
memorandum closely written, and partially 
obscured by the blood profusely sprinkled 
over it :— 

“We went into the barracks on the 2ist of May; 


§ Son of Mrs. G. Lindsay, ensign 10th native 


| Major W. Lindsay. q Mrs. W. Lindsay. 
secccceeiRee tahini carseat 
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the 2nd cavalry broke out at two o'clock on the 
morning of the 5th of June, and the other regiments 
went off during the day. The next morning, while 
we were all sitting out in front of the barracks, a 
24-pounder came flying along, and hit the intrench- 
ment; and from that day the firing went on till the 
25th of June: then the enemy sent a treaty which the 
eneral agreed to; and on the 27th we all left the 
. to go down to A. in boats. When we got to the 
river the enemy began firing on us, killed all the 
ntlemen and some of the ladies; set fire to the 
ats: some were drowned; and we were taken 
prisoners, and taken to a house; put all in one 
room.” 


A memorandum in the Mabhratta lan- 
guage, of which the subjoined list of 


names is a translation, was also found in. 


this slaughterhouse. It purports to have 
been made by some individual charged 
with the custody of the victims of trea- 
chery, and was probably a duplicate list of 
persons for whom he was accountable to 
the insatiate demon by whom he was em- 
ployed as gaoler :— 


“ Mr. Greenway, Mrs. Greenway, Mrs.G.Greenway, 


F. Greenway, Martha Greenway, Jane Greenway ; 
Mr. Jacobi, Henry Jacobi, Lucy Jacobi, Hugh 
Jacobi; Mrs. Tibbett; Miss Peter; Mrs. Cocks; 
Mrs. Brothrick; Grace Kirk, William Kirk, Char- 
lotte Kirk; Mrs. White; Miss Macmullen; Mrs. 
Sinclair; John Greenway, Mary Greenway; Lizzie 
Hornet; Mrs. Sheridan, W. Sheridan, Baby Sheri- 
dan; Mrs. Wrexham, Clara Wrexham, Drummond 
Wrexham; Eliza Bennett; Mrs. Probett, Stephen 
Probett; Catherine Willup, Jane Willup, Thomas 
Willup; Mr. Reid, Susan Reid, James Reid, Julia 
Reid, C. Reid, Charles Reid, Baby Reid; Mrs. 
Gillie; Henry Brett; Mrs. Doomey (?}; Henry Dun- 
can; Mrs. Levy, James ae Levy; Henry Simp- 
son; Miss Colgan (?); -_ Keirseile (?), Mary 
Keirseile, Willie Keirseile; Mrs. O’Brien; Mrs. 
Green, Edward Green; Mrs. Crabb; John Fitz- 
erald; Mrs. Jenkins; Mrs. Peel, George Peel ; 
Kirs. Moore; Marian Conway; F. C. Weston (?); 
Mrs. Carroll; Mrs. Butler; Mrs. Johnson; Jane 
Morpet; Mrs. Paterson; Miss Burn, Miss H. Burn; 
Mrs. Dallas; W. O. Connor; Harriet Pistol (?); 
Elizabeth Simpson ; George Casey, G. Casey; Lucy 
Stake, William Stake; Joseph Conway; James 
Lewis; Elizabeth West; W. Nock; Henry Wat- 
kins; Jemima Martindall; Weston Darden; Wil- 
liam James; Jane Gill; James Conseus; Mrs. Peter, 
James Peter; Mrs. Baines, Philip Baines; Mrs. 
Harris; Mrs. Guthrie, Catherine Guthrie; Mrs. 
White; Mrs. Wollen, Fanny Wollen, Susan Wol- 
len; M-s. Cooper; Mr. Carroll, Mrs. Carroll; two 
syahs; Mrs. Sanders, William Sanders; Margaret 
Fitzgerald, Mary F ee Tom Fitzgerald. Ellen 
Fitzgerald ; Mrs. Bell, Alfred Bell; Mrs. Berrill; 
Mre. Murray; Mrs. Jones; Mrs. Russell, Eliza 
Russell ; Mrs. Gilpin, William Gilpin, Harriet Gil- 
pin, Sarah Gilpin, Jane Gilpin, F. Gilpin; Mrs. 
Walker; Mrs. Coymar; Emma Weston; Mrs. 
Frazer; Mrs. Derby; Miss Williams; Mrs. Par- 
rott; Mary Peter; Arthur Newman, Charlotte New- 
man; Mrs. Bowling; Mrs. Moore; Miss White; 
Mrs. ror Probert, Willie Probert, 
87 


Emma Probert, Louisa Probert ; Mrs. Seppings 2nd 
cavalry), John Seppings, Edward Seppings; Mrs. 
Dempster (?), Charles Dempeter, William Dempeter, 
Henry Dempster; Miss Wallet (?); Mrs. Hill; Mrs. 
Basilico; Mrs. Lindsay (wife of Major Lindsay), 
Frances Lindsay, Caroline Lindsay ; Mrs. Scott; 
Mrs. Mackenzie; Mrs. Wallis; David Walker; Lucy 
Lyalls ; Mrs. Canter. Total, 163. 

“ List of Futteghur fugitives, dated July 11th, 
1857 :— Mrs. Woolyar, Charles Woolyar, Thomas 
Woolyar; Mrs. Gibbon ; Miss Seth; . Tucker 
we of Colonel Tucker), Miss Tucker, Louisa 

ucker, George Tucker, L. Tucker, Sutherland 
Tucker; Mrs. ve, Mary Reeve, Catherine Reeve, 
Ellen Reeve, Nelly Reeve, Jane Reeve, Cornelia 
Reeve, David Reeve ; Mrs. Thomson; Mr. Thornhill 
(judge of Futteghur), Mrs. Thornhill, Charles Thorn- 
hill, Mary Thornhill ; Miss Long ; Mrs. Maltby (wife 
of civil surgeon), Emma Maltby, Eliza Maltby; 
Mrs. West (wife of European ghat darogah) ; three 
natives; Mrs. Fatman; Mrs. Guthrie ; rs. Heath- 
cote (wife of Lieutenant Heathcote, native infan- 
try) ; Godfrey Lloyd, Baby Lloyd ; Colonel Goldie, 

rs. Goldie, Mary Goldie, Ellen Goldie; Colonel 
Smith (native intantry), Mrs. Smith; Mrs. Rees, 
Eliza Rees, Jane Rees; Mrs. Lewis, Emma Lewis, 
Eliza Lewis: total, 49.—Received (in charge ?), 
odes ith, 163 sick people; alee 49 from Futte- 
ghur. 


Thus, according to their own list, the 
number of victims to the malignity of Nana 
Sahib, upon this single occasion, amounted 
to 210; Colonels Goldie and Smith having 
been previously dispatched. These were 
the only men enumerated, the other males 
being evidently boys and mere infants. 
From the overwhelming testimony that 
establishes the otherwise incredible facts 
recorded in the preceding pages, we shall 
select the following as distinctly corrobora- 
tive. Among the most positive evidence is 
that of an officer in command of one of the 
regiments which entered Cawnpore on the 
morning of the 17th of July. This gentle- 
man says—“I was directed to the house 
where all the poor miserable ladies had been 
murdered. It was alongside the Cawnpore 
hotel, where the Nana lived. I never was 
more horrified! The place was one mass of 
blood. I am not exaggerating when I tell you 
that the soles of my boots were more than 
covered with the blood of these poor wretched 
creatures. Portions of their dresses, collars, 
children’s socks, and ladies’ round hats lay 
about, saturated with their blood; and in 
the sword-cuts on the wooden pillars of the 
room, long dark hair was carried by the 
edge of the weapon; and there hung their 
tresses—a most painful sight! 1 have 
often wished since that I had never been 
there, but sometimes wish that every soldier 
was taken there that he might witness the 
barbarities our poor countrywomen had 
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suffered.* Their bodies were afterwards 
dragged out and thrown down a well out- 
side the building, where their limbs were 
to be seen sticking out in a mass of gory 
confusion. Their blood cries for vengeance ; 
and should it be granted us to have it, I only 
wish I may have the administration of it. 

“JT picked up a mutilated Prayer-book. 
It had lost the cover; but on the flyleaf is 
written, ‘For dearest mamma: from her 
affectionate Tom. June, 1845.’ It appears 
to me to have been opened at page 36, 
in the Litany, where I have but little 
doubt those poor dear creatures sought and 
found consolation in that beautiful sup- 
plication. It is here sprinkled with blood. 
The book has lost some pages at the end, 
and terminates with the 47th Psalm, in 
which David thanks the Almighty for his 
signal victories over his enemies, &c.” 

A native resident of the city, who ap. 
pears to have secured his own safety by an 
ostentatious pretence of hatred to the 
Europeans, while at the same time actually 
sheltering two ladies from the vengeance of 
the Mohammedan bDloodhounds, related 
some incidents of the deplorable catastrophe 
to an officer of the avenging column, who, 
in repeating the details, says—“ Such were 
the cries and agonies of the poor ladies, 
that my informant shed tears when men- 
tioning the circumstance to me, saying, 
that such atrocious acts could not emanate 
even from ferocious animals or wild beasts. 
These foul and inhuman deeds did not 
end here; because on the next morning, 
when they came to the bloody spot where 
they had committed the cold-blooded mur- 
ders, for the purpose of having the dead 
bodies removed, they found a few wounded 
ladies and a child, who were still alive, 
whom they threw into a well with the 
dead. Two causes are assigned for mur- 
dering the ladies—first, the defeat of the 
insurgents in an engagement which took 
place near Futtehpore; and, secondly, the 
detection of some letters which had been 
sent by the ladies to Allahabad by some of 

* The effect such a spectacle would have upon the 
men, may be conjectured from the following circum- 
stance, related on the authority of the Bombay Tele- 
graph and Courter :—* On the arrival of the Sletach- 
ment of the 78th highlanders at that ‘ place of skulls’ 
(Cawnpore), after the massacre of our countrymen, 
women, and children, they by some means or other 
found the remains of one of General Wheeler's 
daughters. The sight was horrible, and aroused 
them to that pitch, that, gathering around, they re- 


moved the hair from off the poor girl’s head, a por- 
tion of which was careftlly selected and sent home 
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the spies who were apprehended and killed 
on the 14th of July. A few days before 
this, about seventeen European gentlemen 
who were on their way from Furruckabad, 
concealing themselves in some country 
boats laden with grain, were arrested at 
Bundeematta ghat, fourteen of whom were 
killed immediately on their being brought 
to Cawnpore ; three having been retained, 
it was said, on promise of using their 
influence with the Bnitish government to 
have the forts of Agra and Allahabad evacu- 
ated; but the story is not worthy of belief, 
and must have been fabricated by the Nana 
with a view to induce the people to believe 
that he was to obtain possession of those 
places in a short time. Numerous false 
proclamations were issued, by beat of tom- 
tom, announcing the defeat of English 
troops at Delhi, Bombay, &c., and such 
other falsehoods. On the evening of the 
16th of July a proclamation was published 
in the city, that the Nana had gained a 
complete victory, many of the British troops 
having been killed, and others dispersed ; 
but the falsity of this story soon became 
known to the peuple, as in less than an 
hour vast multitudes of the mutineers were 
seen running away from the field of battle, 
many bearing their arms and accoutre- 
ments,” 

The crushing intensity of the horrors 
of that fearful night increased at every 
step. One of the officers belonging to 
General Havelock’s force, says—“<I have 
seen the fearful slaughterhouse, and also 
saw one of the Ist native infantry men, 
according to order, wash up part of the 
blood which stains the floor, before hanging. 
The quantities of dresses, clogged thickly 
with blood; children’s frocks, frills, and 
ladies’ under-clothing of all kinds; also 
boys’ trowsers, leaves of Bibles, and of 
one book in particular, which seems to be 
strewed over the whole place—called Pre- 
paration for Death; also broken daguerreo- 
type cases only (lots of them), and hair, some 
nearly a yard long; bonnets all bloody, and 
to her surviving friends. The remainder they equally 
divided amongst themselves; and on each man re- 
ceiving his carefully served-out portion, they all 
quietly, and very patiently, applied themselves to the 
tedious task of counting out the number of hairs 
contained in each individual’s lot; and when this 
task was accomplished, they one and all swore most 
solemnly by Heaven and the God that made them, 
that for as many hairs as they held in their fingers, 
so many of the cruel and treacherous mutineers 
should die by their hands.” The anecdote borders 


on romance, but it is doubtless based on fact. 
379 
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one or two shoes. I picked up a bit of 
paper, with these words on it : ‘ Ned’s hair, 
with love ;’ and opened and found a little bit 
ticd up with riband. The first fellows that 
went in, I belzeve, saw the bodies with their 
arms and legs sticking out through the 
ground. They had all been thrown in a 
heap in the well.” 

Another writer says—“I have been to 
see the place where the poor women and 
children were imprisoned and afterwards 
butchered. It is a small bungalow close to 
the road. There were all sorts of articles 
of women and children’s clothing; ladies’ 
hair (evidently cut off with a sword), back- 
combs, &c. There were also parts of reli- 
gious books. Where the massacre took 
place, it is covered with blood like a 
buteher’s slaughterhouse. One would fancy 
nothing could be worse than this; but in 
the well at the back of the house are the 
bodies and hmbs of the poor things. I 
looked down, and saw such a sight as I 
hope never to see again. The whole of the 
bodies were naked, and the limbs had been 
separated. I thought of the two Mrs. 
and the three poor girls, and felt very sad. 
By all accounts, the women were so ill- 
treated, that death—even such a death— 
must have been welcome to them. I will 
not enter into more details. I have told 
you enough to cause you to make allow- 
ance if I do write savagely. I have 
looked upon death in every form, but I 
could not look down that well a second 
time.” 

Again, an officer of the avenging column 
writes thus :—“‘ On the morning of the 17th 
of July, the force marched into Cawnpore. 
Tle soul-harrowing spectacle which there 
presented itself to them beggars descrip- 
tion. The extent of the frightful catas- 
trophe now became known. A wholesale 
massacre had been perpetrated by the fiend 
Nana Sahib. LEighty-eight officers, 190 
men of her majesty’s 84th foot, 70 ladies, 
}20 women and children of her majesty’s 
82nd foot, and the whole European and 
Christian population of the place—ineluding 
civilians, merchants, shopkeepers, engi- 
neers, pensioners and their families—to the 
number of about 400 persons, were the 
victims of this Satanic deed. The court- 
yard in front of the assembly-rooms, in 
which Nana Sahib had had his head-quar- 
ters, and in which the women had been 
imprisoned, was swimming in blood. A 
large number of women and children, who 
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had been ‘cruelly spared after the capitula- 
tion, for a worse fate than instant death,’ 
had been barbaruusly slaughtered on the 
previous morning—the former having been 
stripped naked, beheaded, and thrown into 
a well; the latter having been hurled down 
alive upon their butchered mothers, whose 
blood yet reeked on their mangled boiies. 
We hear of only four who escaped—a Mrs. 
Greenway (wife of a merchant) and three 
Indo-Britons. The diary of a lady is said 
to have been found at Cawnpore, written 
up to the day on which she was killed, and 
containing information of great importance, 
on which the general is acting. We shall 
eventually obtain full particulars of the 
horrible tragedy that has been witnessed 
there.” 

An officer of the Madras fusiliers writes, 
on the 18th :— Only fancy our horror, on 
hearing that the same night we gave them 
such a beating at Futtehpore, they killed, 
or rather massacred, all the ladies whom 
they hitherto had spared in Cawnpore 
(except five or six who were concealed by 
their native servants.) Miss Wheeler (the 
daughter of Sir H. Wheeler), they say, 
killed five of these fiends with a revolver 
before they could get near her. What an 
heroic spirit she must have had! The 
sight of the place where these poor ladies 
were murdered is indeed awful. Long 
tresses of hair—dresses covered with blood 
—here and there a workbox or bonnet.” 

The ayah to whose statement reference 
has already been made, gives the following 
account of the circumstances that im- 
mediately preceded the final atrocity :— 

“ Shortly after the mutiny at Allahabad, a 
sowar came in, and reported that one of the 
imprisoned ladies had written to Allahabad, 
and that a large body of Europeans was 
advancing upon Cawnpore. Then the Nana 
gave the order to kill every one—to spare 
no one. This took place on the 15th of 
July; but the general, and others who were 
brought back with him, were killed on the 
2nd of the month. When the ladies heard 
of the Nana’s order to kill them, they tore 
their clothes, and with the shreds fastened 
the doors. | 

“First the sowars killed the native 
doctor, the cook, and the metranee. Then 


one sowar jumped over the wall, and began 
the slaughter; other sowars came through 
the doors, and all the prisoners were killed. 
This was duly reported to the Nana, who 
ordered the badies to be cast into a well; 
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and the twenty-five women and children 
who had remained alive, under the heap of 
dead bodies, were killed by executioners ; 
and some of the little children were dashed 
to pieces against the ground. This took 
place early on the morning of the 17th of 
July; and in the evening the Nana ran off 
to Bithoor. Many wounded women were 
thrown into the well with the dead bodies 
and earth.” 

An officer of rank (to whom reference 
was made by one of our most distinguished 
philanthropists, at a meeting convened for 
the purpose of investigating the facts con- 
nected with this dire tragedy) writes thus 
to the relative of one of his deceased 
brothers-in-arms :—“ Upon my entry into 
Cawnpore a few hours after the perpetra- 
tion of the frightful massacre, to my un- 
utterable dismay, I saw a number of Euro- 
pean women stripped stark-naked, lying on 
their backs, fastened by the arms and legs; 
and there many of them had been lying 
four or five days, exposed to a burning sun ! 
Others had been more recently laid down: 
others again had heen actually hacked to 
pieces, and so recently, that the blood which 
streamed from their mangled bodies was 
still warm. Children of ten, twelve, thir- 
teen, and fourteen years of age, were found 
treated in the same horrible manner at the 
corners of the streets, and in all parts of the 
town, attended by every circumstance of 
insult the most awful and the most degrad- 
ing, the most horrible and frightful to the 
conception, and the most revolting to the 
dignity and feelings of civilised men.”—It 
would appear from this statement, that some 
of the most hapless of their sex had been 
brought out of the Subada Kothee to en- 
dure indescribable outrage ! 

Among other authorities to whom re- 
ference will be made for the details of the 
monstrous and unparalleled atrocity to be 
recorded, we again turn to the revelations 
of Mr. Shepherd, whose narrative has 
already thrown much light upon the earlier 
scenes of the Cawnpore tragedy. It will be 
remembered that this gentleman was taken 
prisoner by the rebel emissaries of Nana 
Sahib, as he left the intrenchment on the 
24th of June, disguised as a native servant, 
for the purpose of obtaining intelligence 
that might be useful to General Wheeler. 
The incidents of his capture, and subse- 
quent treatment by the rebels, have already 
been detailed :* and the following passages 

* See ante, pp. 320; 333; 338. 


close what may be considered his official 
statement of the proceedings at Cawnpore. 
Taking up the thread of Mr. Shepherd’s 
history, we are informed, that for a short 
period after Nana Sahib’s treacherous occu- 
pation of the city, he took every means, 
by proclamations and military displays, to 
assure the inhabitants, and others who 
flocked to the place for the sake of plunder, 
that the rule of the Company was at an 
end, and that the English government was 
not able any longer to resist the victorious 
armies of the king of Delhi. ‘ He, how- 
ever,” says Mr. Shepherd, “ soon found out 
his mistake; for it was not long before in- 
timation was received of the arrival of a 
British force at or near Futtehpore. Ten 
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thousand troops were sent to meet it and. 


beat it back to Allahabad ; but the cowardly 
wretches soon found out, to their cost, how 
miserably inferior they were in courage to 
the European soldiers. The result of the 
fight is too well known to require repetition 
here. Reinforcement after reinforcement 
was sent by the Nana, but to no effect, 
until at last he himself headed a fresh re- 
inforcement, and proceeded to the seat of 
war, which had approached within twenty 
tailes of Cawnpore; but on arrival, he found 
his own courage no better than the rest of 
the villanous rebels, and that there was 
nothing better for him than to run for his 
hfe. He did so, and with him the whole of 
his boasting army. On his arrival at Cawn- 
pore, the entire population was so panic- 
struck, that, leaving house and property, 
every man that had a hand in the rebellion 
took to his heels ; and it is stated, that there 
never was seen so great a flight as on that 
occasion. People deserted their families on 
the way to escape with their own lives. 
From noon till midnight, nothing but im- 
mense mobs were seen rushing away as fast 
as possible towards the west. Some crossed 
over to Lucknow from Bithoor ghat; others 
went towards Delhi; and the most part of 
the city people hid themselves in the neigh- 
bouring villages, where they were nicely 
robbed by the zemindars. 

‘“‘The sepoys are said to have been pos- 
sessed of an immense deal of money, mostly 
in gold mohurs, which they purchased at a 
great premium—having paid as much as 
twenty-eight or thirty rupees for one usually 
of the value of twenty rupees. These men 
paid a rupee a-head to the ferry to cross the 
river, on the banks of which they pitched 
away their muskets, coats, pane cons, &e,, 
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and dispersed in different directions into 
the districts. 

“Just after the defeat of the rebels at 
Futtehpore, a few spies (whether real or 
imaginary is not known) were brought to 
the Nana as being the bearers of letters, 
supposed to have been written to the British 
by the helpless women in the prison; with 
whom some of the Mahaguns and Bengalees 
of the city were believed to be implicated: 
it was therefore agreed that the said spies, 
together with all the women and children, 
as also the few gentlemen whose lives had 
been spared (said to be six in number, out 
of seventeen officers who had been captured 
about the 10th or llth of July, on their 
way by water from Futteghur to this, and 
whose deaths were also delayed under pro- 
mise of a ransom), should all be put to 
death ; and that the Baboos of the city, and 
every person who could read or write Eng- 
lish, should have their right hands and 
noses cut off. The first order was carried 
out immediately—t.e., on the evening of the 
15th of July; and a decree was issued to 
apprehend the natives, Baboos, &c., after 
the Nana’s return from the field of battle, 
where he proceeded, as described above, on 
the 16th of July, after causing the murder, 
on the 15th, of the English prisoners. 

“The native spies were first put to the 
sword, and after them the gentlemen, who 
were brought from the outbuildings in which 
they were confined, and shot with bullets ; 
afterwards the poor ladies were ordered 
to come out, but neither threats nur per- 
suasions could induce them to do so. They 
laid hold of each other by dozens, and clung 
so close, that it was impossible to separate 
or drag them out of the building. The 
troopers therefore brought muskets, and 
after firing a great many shots from the 
doors, windows, &c., rushed in with swords 
and bayonets. Some of the helpless crea- 
tures, in their agony, fell down at the feet 
of their murderers, clasped their legs, and 
begged, in the most pitiful manner, to spare 
their lives, but to no purpose. The fearful 
deed was done most deliberately and com- 
pletely, in the midst of the most dreadful 
shrieks and cries of the victims. There 
were between 140 and 150 souls, including 
children; and from a little before sunset 
till candlelight was occupied in completing 
the dreadful deed. The doors of the build- 
ing were then locked up for the night, and 
the murderers went to their homes. Next 
morning it was found, on opening the doors, 
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that some ten or fifteen women, with a few 


of the children, had managed to escape from 


death by falling and hiding under the mur- . 


dered bodies of their fellow-prisoners. A 
fresh order was therefore sent to murderthem 
also; but the survivors, not being able to bear 
the idea of being cut down, rushed out into 
the compound, and, seeing a well there, threw 
themselves into it without hesitation; thus 
putting a period to lives which it was impos- 
sible for them to save. The dead bodies of 
those murdered on the preceding evening, 
were then ordered to be thrown into the 


same well; and ‘jullads’ were employed to | 


drag them away like dogs. 
‘“‘ Ft is too horrible to recount further on 
this subject. On the night of the 16th of 


July, the station was deserted by the rebels, | 
as stated above, and early the next morn- | 


ing the English troops took possession of 
it; but not before the wretches had set fire 


to and blown up the magazine, which was | 
done by the last guard left by the Nana, at 


about 8 a.m.” 

Upon the occupation of Cawnpore by 
General Havelock’s force, Mr. Shepherd 
was released from his fetters, and at the 
same time became aware of the full extent of 
his bereavement: the whole of his family 
had been sacrificed—wife, children, nieces, 
friends—all had perished within the walls 
of that charnel-house, now made sacred by 
the blood of martyrs. In the agony and 
desolation of his heart, this mourner writes 
from Cawnpore, on the 18th, thus :-— 

“‘ Myown dearest brother,—God Almighty 
has been graciously pleased to spare my 
poor life. I am the only individual saved 
among all the European and Christian 
community that inhabited this station. 
My poor dear wife, my darling sweet child 
Polly, poor dear Rebecca and her children, 
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and poor innocent children Emmelina and | 
Martha, as also old Mrs. Frost and poor | 
Mrs. Osborne, were all most inhumanly | 


butchered by the cruel insurgents on the 
day before yesterday, and thrown into a 
well, together with a great number of other 
ladies and children—reported to be about 
150 in number, I am distracted. I am 
most miserable and wretched. I am like 
one inadream. You could not recognise 


me if you saw me. My life has been spared | 


by a miracle. The will of the Lord be 
done. He alune can give me comfort; for 
I am in a terrible state of distress of mind. 
I will write you a detailed account of all 


our sufferings and distresses—such distress | 
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as has never before been experienced or 
, heard of on the face of this earth. At 
' present I cannot write, I cannot eat or 
drink—I am perfectly wretched. I escaped 
only yesterday from my miserable prison, 
where I had been confined, with heavy 
fetters on my legs, for twenty-four days by 
the rebels, who nearly took away my life; 
but God alone prevented them, and spared 
me. They gave me only parched grain to 
eat daily, and that in very small quantities. 
The English troops have come in and re- 
stored peace. They have retaken Cawn- 
pore. Their arrival here yesterday was the 
means of my release.” 

Mr. Shepherd then repeats much of the 
foregoing details up to the time of the 
evacuation of the intrenchment by General 
Wheeler, and the promised departure of 
the Europeans for Allahabad. He then 
proceeds :—*“ Oh, how I felt when, in con- 
finement, I heard that the English were 
going in safety! I could not keep my 
secret, and told the subahdar of the prison 
guard that I was a Christian; but I nearly 
lost my hfe by this exposure. However, 
before the boats could be got away frum 
the ghat, the wretches fired cannon upon 
them, and upset some; others they set fire 
to. Only one boat, I am told, managed to 
get away, but was afterwards picked up at a 
short distance, and brought back. About 
150 women and children, and about 100 
European soldiers and officers, and men of 
all classes, were taken alive. The former 
were kept as prisoners up to the 16th of 
July; but the men {among whom was our 
poor Daniel) had their hands tied behind 
them, were killed with swords and muskets, 
and thrown into a ditch. The women 
| received parched grain for a few days, but 
| afterwards they got dhall and chupatties in 
small quantities. The rascals had bad mo- 
tives for sparing them so long. 

“ At the time of their being murdered (on 
' the 16th inst.), I am told that a number 
jumped alive into the well that was intended 
to receive their corpses, rather than be 
butchered and iasulted so unmercifully as 
the hard-hearted brutes were using them. 
Oh, when I think of it, how my heart 
breaks. I get beside myself, and wish I 
had not been spared to hear of such dreadful 
accounts. Oh, my poor dear Polly! how 
must they have killed you! So sweet a 
child never existed. How can I ever forget 

ou! The faces of all I have lost are ever 
fore me. Oh, how dreadful is my state 
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of mind! God Almighty have mercy on 
me! Qh, God, he'p Thou me. whom Thou 


hast spared ! 
‘“ Thine affectionate, but miserable, 
“H. J. SoerHerp. 

“P.S.—My infant was shot in the head 
by a spent musket-ball on the 12th of June, 
while we were in the intrenchments, and 
died in great agony after forty-eight hours. 
I was also wounded, on the 7th of June, 
with a spent musket-ball in the back, and 
very nearly lost my life; but I soon got 
over it. The wound is now nearly healed.” 

An officer describing the excitement and 
indignation of his men during the actions 
of the 16th, says—‘‘ When they came to 
Cawnpore, and entered the charnel-house, 
there perused the writing on the wall, and 
saw the still clotted blood, their grief, their 
rage, their desire for vengeance knew no 
bounds. One officer was met coming out, 
with a small article of female dress dabbled 
with bluod in his hand. ‘I have spared 
many men in fight,’ he said; ‘but I will 
never spare another. I shall carry this 
with me in my holsters, and whenever I am 
inclined for mercy, the sight of it, and the 
recollection of this house, will be sufficient 
to incite me to revenge.’ Stalwart, bearded 
men, the stern soldiers of. the ranks have 
been seen coming out of that house of 
murder perfectly unmanned, utterly unable 
vo repress their emotions. From them 
there will be no mercy for these villanous 
assassins,” 

The fate of Lieutenant Saunders, of the 
84th regiment, was distinguished by the in- 
domitable spirit of the victim, and the 
merciless barbarity of his cowardly de- 
stroyers; and the fact, as stated, is worthy 
the consideration of those who, in the face 
of overwhelming and reiterated proof, affect 
to disbelieve in the fiendish cruelty with 
which this unnatural war has been carried 
on by traitors and assassins. The lieute- 
nant, it will be remembered, was one of 
the officers included in the capitulation 
of General Wheeler, and had embarked 
with the rest of the Europeans, in the 
boats provided for their conveyance to Alla- 
habad.* ‘The treachery attending that oc- 
currence, and the subsequent relanding of 
the survivors of the party, has already 
been noticed: but the following incident, 
descriptive of the innate malignity and 
brutal ferocity of the followers of Nana 
Sahib, deserves special remembrance. A 
* See Lieutenant Delafosse’s aa p. 337. 
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native cook-boy of the G. company, 56th 
regiment (who, by some means, separated 
himself from his rebel comrades, and re- 
mained faithful to the Europeans, though 
daily mixing in Cawnpore with the people 
of his class, by whom his faith was not 
suspected), relates, that when upon the 
arrival of the betrayed officers and females, 
&c., from the boats, Lieutenant Saunders 
was brought before Nana Sahib, he pulled 
out his revolver and shot dead five of the 
sepoy guards: with his sixth round he aimed 
at the Nana, but missed him, and was in- 
stantly seized and overpowered. He was 
thrown down upon some planks fastened 
to the earth, and nailed to them; his nose, 
ears, fingers, and toe were then chopped 
off; and he was left mutilated, bleeding, 
and roasting in the sun until the next day, 
when further and yet more horrible cruel- 
ties were perpetrated, until death relieved 
him from his unutterable agony. Such was 
the fate of one of the heroic defenders of 
Cawnpore—such one of the least of the 
atrocities British soldiers in their might 
were called upon to avenge. 

The following passages from a communi- 
cation by Lieutenant Mowbray Thompson 
(named in the hist of Lieutenant Delafosse 
as wounded in a boat, but who fortunately 
escaped from the slaughter of the 27th of 
June by swimming down the Ganges), are 
eminently entitled to notice, although the 
incidents described are somewhat out of 
place in the strict order of events con- 
nected with the defence of the intrench- 
ments. This gentleman, writing from Cawn- 
pore on the 16th of August, 1857, has 
furnished a most interesting narrative of 
occurrences intermingled with that terrible 
episode in the history of the Indian rebel- 
lion that is associated with the Cawnpore 
tragedy; every act of which was distin- 
guished by horrors that accumulated un- 
til they reached a climax of infamy for 
which there is no parallel but in the 
monstrous achievements of ferocious malig- 
nity that have characterised rebel valour 
in India. 

It is not necessary to follow Mr. Thomp- 
son’s detail of events prior and subsequent 
to the actual siege, as those facts have already 
been referred to at length in the preceding 
pages.* Adverting to the first cannonade by 
the rebel sepoys on the morning of the 7th 
of June, this gentleman says—“ How thank- 
ful I was, when once the firing commenced, 

* See ante, pp. 315 —335. 
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that I had no relations in the intreich- 
ments. Then it was that one heard hus- 
bands and fathers cursing their stupidity 
for not having sent away their families; 
but of what avail was it their only now 
having their eyes opened to their folly? It 
was too late. Wives saw their husbands’ 
bodies mutilated in the most awful manner 
with round shot; and husbands saw their 
wives suffering the most excruciating ago- 
nies from wounds which they were unable 
to heal. Then there was the screaming of 
children after their dead parents. Poor 
little things, how it unnerved one to see 
them! But at last we got more accustomed 
to the horrible scenes which were going on 
around, till at last they hardly made any 
impression. 

“One scene I can never forget. A poor 
woman, of the name of White, was walking 
along the trenches with her husband, and 
nursing her children (twins) in her arms. 
Some fiend fired at them, killed the man, 
and broke both the poor woman’s arms. 
The children fell to the ground, one of 
them wounded. Then followed a scene 
which can only be imagined. Fancy the 
poor woman throwing herself down beside 
her children, and not being able to assist 
them, on account of the wounds she had 
received! Oh the agony of that mother! 
Another woman, who was in a wretched 
state bordering on starvation, was seen to 
go out of the protection of the trenches 
with a child in each hand, and stand where 
the fire was heaviest, hoping that some 
bullet might relieve her and her little ones 
from the troubles they were enduring. But 
she was brought back, poor thing! to die a 
more tedious death than she had intended 
for herself. Here you saw poor Mrs. W —— 
lit by a ball in the face just by the nostril, 
passing through the palate of the mouth, 
and making its exit by the jaw; and by her 
side you saw her daughter, who, although 
she was badly wounded in her shoulder, 
was doing all she could to alleviate the 
sufferings of her unfortunate mother. Poor 
creatures, they both died from their wounds | 
Then you saw an unfortunate native servant 
who had remained faithful to her mistress, 
and was nursing her infant, under the pro- 
tection of the walls of the barrack, as she 
imagined; but, all of a sudden, you saw 
her knocked over, and the child hurled out 
of her arms; and on inspection, you found 
both her legs cut clean off by a round shot, 
but the child was picked up uninjured. 
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Many other such horrid scenes could I 
describe ; but, judging from my own feel- 
ings on the subject, I know that I shall only 
be stirring up in the minds of those who 
may see this letter, a feeling for revenge 
which can never be properly accomplished.” 

With respect to the barrack hospital that 
was set on fire by the red-hot shot fired 
for the purpose, Lieutenant Thompson cor- 
roborates the account we have previously 
given. ‘“ No arrangements had been made 
in anticipation of such a monstrous act of 
cruelty; and all the wounded men and 
others, that lay helpless under its roof, un- 
able to move themselves, were burnt alive. 
With the hospital, such as it was, all the 
medicine chests and surgical instruments 
were utterly destroyed; so that for those 
afterwards wounded there was no remedy 
but to die.” 

Then came the offer of capitulation, the 
treachery, and the successive massacres of 
wounded men and helpless women and 
children, already narrated in the preceding 
pages. 

It is time to turn from these harrowing 
and heart-sickening details, to think of the 
retributive justice which already had crossed 
the threshold of the blood-stained city, 
and had stricken terror to the hearts of the 
craven wretches by whom such horrors had 
been tolerated, if not encouraged. 

Upon the defeat of the rebel leader on 
the 15th, he retreated hastily into Cawn- 
pore, and, as we have seen, consummated 
his infamy by ordering the destruction of 
all that then remained of his female pri- 
soners. Having accomplished this atrocity, 
he withdrew to his fortified hold at Bithoor, 
some twelve miles distant, on the Ganges. 
Here, for a moment, he affected a vast 
parade of his authority, causing a hundred 


' guns to be fired as a. salute in honour of 


the king of Delhi; eighty guns in memory 


| Of the late Bajee Rao, his patron; and 


sixty for himself, on being placed upon his 
throne; two salutes, of twenty-one guns 
each, were also fired in honour of the wife 
and mother of the traitor. 

On Sunday, the 19th of July, the troops 
in Cawnpore were warned for church 
parade ; but, as they were proceeding from 
their different quarters in the cantonment 
for the purpose, orders were issued for an 
No time was 
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Sahib, imparted strength and energy to the 
weakest. To their great disappointment, 
they arrived at the place without meet. 
ing an enemy. The coward murderers had 
deserted the fortified palace, leaving behind 
them the whole of the guns, and a large 
store of ammunition, collected for the 
supply of the rebels ; fifteen pieces of heavy 
cannon, and a number of elephants, bul- 
locks, &c., fell into the hands of the pursu- 
ing column; and some of the female relatives 
of the rajah, and women of his zenana, 


were also taken prisoners; but not a man | 


was to be found—a panic had seized both 
leader and people; and, after spiking thie 
guns and dismantling the fortifications, a 
sufficient guard was placed over the women 
to protect them, and they were desired to 
inform their master, that they were de- 
tained as hostages by the Europeans; and 
that any indignity offered to English fe- 
males by, his orders, would be retaliated 
upon their own persons. 

The following despatch of the 20th of 
July, furnishes the details of General Have- 
lock’s victory of the 16th of July, in front 
of Cawnpore :— 

“ Sir,—I_ have the pleasure to announce, 
that the triumph of the Mahratta pretender, 
Nana Sahib, adopted nephew of the late 
‘ex-Peishwa, Bajee Rao,’ has been of short 
duration. The treacherous proceedings by 
which he compassed the destruction of the 
force under the gallant Sir Hugh Wheeler, 
have already been reported to the com- 
mander-in-chief. 

“JT have now to announce the complete 
discomfiture of his force, under his personal 
command, and the capture of his cannon, 
followed by the reoccupation of this station, 
which, since the 6th of June, he has heen 
devastating and desecrating by every form 
of cruelty and oppression. He filled up the 
measure of his iniquities on the 15th; for, 
on hearing that the bridge at the Pandoo 
Nuddee was forced, he ordered the imme- 
diate massacre of the wives and children of 
our British soldiers still in his possession in 
this cantonment ; which was carried out by 
his followers with every circumstance of 
barbarous malignity. My information was 
in every respect good; and I ascertained 
that he had taken up a position at the 
village of Ahirwa, where the Grand Trunk- 
road unites with that which leads direct to 
the military cantonment ot Cawnpore. 
Ilis intrenchments cut and rendered ims 
passable both roads; and his guns, seven in 
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number (two light and five siege calibre), 
were disposed along his position, which 
consists of a series of villages. Belnind 
these his infantry, consisting of mutinous 
troops and his own armed followers, was 
disposed for defence. It was evident that 
an attack in front would expose the British 
to a murderous fire from his heavy guns 
sheltered in his intrenchment. I resolved, 
therefore, to manceuvre to turn his left. 
My camp and baggage were accordingly 
kept back, under proper escort, at the 
village of Maharajpore, and I halted my 
troops there two or three hours in mango- 
groves to cook and gain shelter from a 
burning sun. 

“My column then moved off, right m 
front; the fusiliers led, followed by two 
guns; then came the highlanders, in rear 
of whom was the central battery of six 
guns, under Captain Maude. The 64th 
nnd 84th had two guns more in their rear, 
and the regiment of Ferozepore closed the 
column. My troops, defiling at a steady 
pace, soon changed direction, and began to 
circle round the enemy’s left. They were 
shrouded for some time by clumps of 
mango; but as soon as the enemy compre- 
hended the object of their march, an evi- 
dent sensation was created in his lines. He 
pushed forward on his left a large body of 
horse, and opened a fire of shot and shell 
from the whole of his guns. But he was 
evidently disconcerted by our advance on 
his flank, and anxious for Ins communica- 
tion with Cawnpore. My troops continued 
their progress until his left was wholly 
opened to our attack, and then formed line 
and advanced in direct échelon of regiments 
and batteries from the nght. A wing of 
the fusiliers again covered the advance ex- 
tended as riflemen. 

“The opportunity had arrived for which I 
have long anxiously waited, of developing 
the prowess of the 78th highlanders. Three 

ns of the enemy were strongly posted 

hind a lofty hamlet well intrenched. I 
directed this regiment to advance, and 
never have I witnessed conduct more ad- 
mirable. They were led by Colonel Ha- 
milton, and followed him with surpassing 
steadiness and gallantry under a heavy fire. 
As they approached the village they cheered, 
and charged with the bayonet, the pipes 
sounding the pibroch. Need I add that 
the enemy fled, the village was taken, and 
the guns captured. On the left, Major 
Stirling, with the 64th, was equally success- 
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ful against another village, and took three 
guns. 


The enemy’s infantry appeared to 
be everywhere in full retreat; and I had 


ordered the fire to cease, when a reserve 
24-pounder was opened on the Cawnpore- 
road, which cansed considerable loss to my 
force; and, under cover of its fire, two 
large bodies of cavalry at the same time 


riding insolently over the plain, the in- 


fantry once more rallied. The beating of 
their large drums, and numerous mounted 
officers in front, announced the definite 
struggle of the ‘Nana’ for his usurped 


dominion. 
“IT had previously ordered my volunteer 


cavalry to adventure a charge on a more 


advanced part of the enemy’s horse ; and I 
have the satisfaction to report that they 
conducted themselves most creditably. 
One of their number, Mr. Carr, was killed 
in the charge. But the final crisis ap- 
proached. My artillery cattle, wearied by 
the length of the march, could not bring 
up guns to my assistance; and the Ist 
Madras fusiliers, 64th, 84th, and 78th de- 
tachments, formed in line, were exposed to 
a heavy fire from the 24-pounder on the 
road. I was resolved this state of things 
should not last; so, calling upon my men, 
who were lying down in line, to leap on 
their feet, I directed another steady ad- 
vance. It was irresistible. The enemy 
sent round shot into our ranks until we 
were within 300 yards, and then poured in 
grape with such precision and determination 
as I have seldom witnessed. But the 64th, 
led by Major Stirling and my aide-de-camp 
(who had placed himself in their front), were 
not to be denied. Their rear showed the 
ground strewed with wounded; but on 
they steadily and silently came; then with 
a cheer charged, and captured the unwieldy 
trophy of their valour. The enemy lost all 
heart, and after a hurried fire of musketry 
gave way in total rout. Four of my guns 
came up and completed their discomfiture 
by a heavy cannonade ; and as it grew dark 
the roofless barracks of our artillery were 
dimly descried in advance, and it was 
evident that Cawnpore was once more in 
our possession. 

“The points of this victory I shall have 
afterwards to describe. The troops had 
been thirteen hours in their bivonac, when 
a tremendous explosion shook the earth. 
‘Nana Sahib,’ in full retreat to Bithoor, 
had blown up the Cawnpore magazine. 

“The first movements of the Mahratta 
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indicated a determination to defend himself ernor-general of India in council, two des- 
desperatcly. Reports from the front as-| patches received from Brigadier-general H. 
sured us that he had assembled 5,000 men, ; Havelock, C.B., commanding the movable 
and placed forty-five guns in position for| column, dated the 15th and 20th of July, 
the defence of his stronghold; but his| giving an account of his engagements with 
followers have since despaired, and I have|the rebels under the Nana Sahib, at the 
taken possession of Bithoor without a shot. | bridge over the Pandoo Nuddee, and at 
I was joined by the steamer Berhampoota|the recapture of Cawnpore from the same 
this morning, which is now in easy commu- | enemy. 

nication with me. I must reiterate my| ‘His excellency considers that the 
obligations to the officers commanding my | greatest credit is due to the Brigadier-gen- 
detachments and batteries; to Major Ste-| eral and to the brave troops under his 
phenson, Madras fusiliers; Colonel Ha-|command. ‘hey have marched 130 miles 
milton, the leader of my highlanders, who | in eight days, at the most trying season of 
had his horse shot; Major Stirling, 64th, | the year; fought three obstinately contested 
who is slightly wounded; Captain Currie, | combats, in each of which the insurgents 
84th, severely, I fear dangerously, wounded | have been signally beaten; destroyed the 
(since dead); Captain Maude, artillery ;| stronghold of that arch-fiend and traitor 
Captain Brasyer, commanding the regiment the Nana Sahib, and captured forty-four 
of Ferozepore; and Captain Barrow, com-_ pieces of ordnance, many of which are of 


in the actions referred to, were forwarded 


manding my small body of horse. Lieu- 
tenant-colonel Tytler’s zeal and gallantry 
have been beyond all praise. 

““It was my desire to have offered my 
thanks in like terms to Captain Beatson, 
deputy assistant-adjutant-general; but I 
can now only record my opinion over .his 
grave. He was attacked by cholera on the 
morning of this fight; and though he did 
his duty throughout it, and bivouacked with 
the troops, he sunk in three days under 
the violence of his disorder. Lieutenant 
Moorsom, her majesty’s light infantry, 
assisted in carrying my orders, and dis- 
played great courage and much intelligence. 
I have already mentioned the conduct of 
my aide-de-camp in front of the 64th 
throughout the fight ; he was seen wherever 
danger was most pressing, and I beg spe- 
cially to commend him to the protection and 
favour of his excellency the commander- 
in-cliief,. 

“T enclose returns of killed, wounded, 
and missing, and ordnance captured. 

“T have, &.—H. Havenock, 
“‘ Brigadier-general, commanding Allaha- 
bad Movable Column.” 

The preceding despatch, with the casualty 
returns, and lists of ordnance, &c., captured 


to the governor-general in council, by the 
commander-in-chief, with the following high 
testimony to the valuable services of Briga- 
dier-general Havelock :— 
“Calcutta, July 3lst, 1857. 

“Sir,—I have the honour, by desire of 
the commander-in-chicf, to forward, for 
submission to the right honourable the gov- 





large calibre. 

‘General Haveloek has, on many occa- 
sions, handled his force with the ability 
which might have been expected from his 
well-won reputation as a brave, skilful, and 
experienced soldier; and Sir P. Grant begs 
to recommend him, and the several officers 
he has specified in his despatches, to the 
most favourable consideration of his lord- 
ship in council; and his excellency desires 
further to draw especial attention to the 
glowing terms in which General Havelock 
describes the excellent conduct, and gal- 
lantry under fire, of the troops of all arms 
serving with him in the field.—I have, &c., 

“W. Mayuew, Deputy Adjutant-general. 
“To the Secretary to the Government.” 

The following general order was issued 
to the troops on the 20th of July :— 

‘‘Camp, Cawnpore, July 20th. 

“The brigadier-general takes blame to 
himself for not having yet noticed in orders 
the gallant behaviour of the troops in the 
two affairs of the 15th inst., and the victory 
of the 16th. But he has in the meantime 
sustained a heavy loss in the sudden death 
of his deputy assistant-adjutant-general, and 
his time has been preoccupied in prepara- 
tions for the troops’ further cause of con- 
gratulation. 

“Cawnpore, won by Lord Lake in 1803, 
has been a happy and peaceful place ever 
since; until the wretched ambition of a 
man, whose uncle’s life was, by a too indul- 
gent government, spared in 1817, filled it in 
1857 with rapine and bloodshed. When, 
soldiers, your valour won the bridge at the 
Pandvo Nuddee, you were signing the 
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death-warrant of the helpless women and! peans, and whose comolicity in the treason- 
children of your comrades of the 32nd;' able designs of Nana Sahib had been 
they were murdered in cold blood by the clearly established, manifested the utmost 
miscreant Nana Sahib, whose troops fled in‘ indifference when the sentence that con- 
dismay at the victorious shout of your line signed him to a felon’s death was pro- 
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on the evening of the memorable 16th. 

“ Soldiers ! 
and more than satisfied with you. He has 
never seen steadier or more elevated troops. 
But your labours are only beginning. 
Between the 7th instant and the 16th you 
have, under the Indian sun of July, marched 
126 miles, and fought four actions. But 
your comrades at Lucknow are in peril. 
Agra is besieged. Delhi is still the focus 
of mutiny and rebellion. You must make 
great sacrifices if you would obtain great 
results. Three cities have to be saved—two 
strong places to be disblockaded. Your 
general is confident that he can effect all 
these things, and restore this part of India 


your efforts, and if your discipline is equal 
to your valour. 

‘ Highlanders! Jt was my earnest de- 
sire to afford you the opportunities of 
showing you how your predecessors con- 
quered at Maida. You have not degene- 
rated! Assaye was not won by a more 
silent, compact, and resolute charge than 
was the village near Jansemow on the 16th 
instant. 

“64th! You have put to silence the 
gibes of your enemies throughout India; 
you reserved your fire until you saw the. 
colour of your enemies’ moustachios: this, 
gave us the victory.” ; 

After the troops had effectually taken 
possession of the city and cantonments, 
Gencral Havelock signally avenged the 
death of Sir Hugh Wheeler and his com- 
panions in arms and in heroism. The 
rebel sepoys and troopers captured alive 
during the engagements of the 16th, were 
collectively tried by drum-head court-mar- 
tial, and hanged. Aware that they could 
urge no plea for mercy, the men, with a 
stvicism peculiar to their ideas of religion, 
became at once resigned to an inevitable 
fate, and submitted, without an appeal, to 
the ignominious death they had provoked 
by their transcendant perfidy. The de- 
me:nour of many of these wretches when 
in the unrelenting grasp of the provost- 
miursha), has been described as worthy of 
men suffering in a righteous cause. One 
of the native magistrates of the town, who 
nad taken an active part against the Kuro- 
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Your general is satisfied, | 


to tranquillity, if you only second him with 
| 
| 


nounced. Turning from his judges with 
perfect cooluess and composure, he walked 
towards the gallows on which he was to be 
suspended, gazed with apparent indiffer- 
ence at the preparations around him, and 


preserved an unaltered and perfectly calm 


demeanour while the hangman performed 
his functions, and launched him iuto eter- 
nity. Fortified by the assurances of his 
creed, death to him was but a transition 
from the hated association of infidel Ferin- 
ghees, to the blissful enjoyments of a mate- 
rial paradise, or to an incarnation that 
would anticipate for him, by millions of 
years, the fruition of supreme felicity. 

On the 20th of July, General Havelock 
reported by telegraph to the commander- 
in-chief as follows :— 

“ Nana Sahib’s followers appear to be 
deserting him. He has fled from Bithoor, 
which was occupied yesterday without re- 
sistance. Thirteen guns were found in the 
place. His palace is in flames. Brigadier- 
general Neill joined me this morning with 
227 men of the 84th.” 

The same day, also, a telegram from 
General Neill reported to the commander- 
in-chief thus :— 

“Arrived here this morning with the 
head-quarters of the 84th—all well. Found 
the force crossing the river. General looks 
well and in good spirits. Will get away I 
hope to-morrow. He informs me he will 
leave me in command here.” 

Again, on the 2lst, General Havelock, 
whose operations were now to be directed 
to the relief of Lucknow, reported thus to 
the authorities at Calcutta :— 

“Camp, Cawnpore, July 21st, 1857. 

‘‘T am free to cross the Ganges. Nana 
Sehib’s force at Bithoor is entirely dis- 
persed. We have brought from the place 
sixteen guns and a quantity of animals: 
set fire to his palace, and blown up his 
powder-magazine. A portion of my troops 
and five guns are already in position at the 
head of the road to Lucknow. The diffi- 
culties of a swollen, broad, and rapid river, 
with only a small steamer and a few boats, 
are not slight; but the whole army is full 
of hope that we shall soon be united on 


the left bank.” 


On the 23rd and 24th, the troops con- 
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tinued to cross the river into Oude; and on 
the 25th, Brigadier-general Neill reported 
by telegraph as follows :— 

“TI assumed command here (Cawnpore) 
yesterday, on General Havelock crossing 
over. I have at once set about re-estab- 


| lishing police, and our authority in bazaar 
' and city; promulgated government orders 


for rewards for bringing in sepoys and pub- 
lic property ; made Captain Bruce super- 
intendent of police and intelligence depart- 
ment, already with good effect ; put a stop 
to plundering: troop horses being brought 
in—suggest all should be kept for govern- 
ment use only, and all horses (private pro- 
perty of deceased officers) be taken by gov- 
ernment at a fair valuation, for mounting 
dragoons and horsing batteries: a strin- 
geut government order should be issued 
on this head to all forces, particularly to 
General Havelock, where there is that dis- 
position to plunder; a government order, 
stringent, against plundering also: some of 
the Nana’s correspondence got hold of, im- 
plicating parties of the 17th regiment, 
under Subahdar Bhoondho Sing (name 
doubtful) ; destroyed boats here after Gen- 
eral Wheeler and party embarked ; par- 
ticulars will be sent. All Europeans—men, 
women, and children—have been destroyed ; 
the fate of four European men still doubt- 
ful, and inquiries instituted. All well here. 
I will hold my own against any odds. The 
civil powers ought to he ordered to take 
possession of Futtehpore, and all the caun- 
try between this and Allahabad, and re- 
establish their authority.” 

The following document is a translation 
of a perwunnah of Nana Sahib’s, alluded to 
in the preceding report of General Neill :— 

“ Health and prosperity to Bhoondho 
Sing, subahdar of the Barker (17th) regi- 
ment !*—Your petition regarding your ar- 
rival with treasure, and your plan for the 
seizure of certain sepoys who have ab- 
sconded, has been received and read. The 
Sirkar Maharajah Bulkish, or (doubtful) 
Buhadoor, being pleased with your zeal 
and bravery, has approved of your deeds 
aud your cleverness; and assuredly what 
you have done is deserving of praise and 
approval, and it was certainly proper that you 
should do something to please your chief. 


* This corps mutinied at Azimgurh on the 2nd of 
June; anée, p. 207. 

+ This must have been written on the 26th of 
June, the day the terms of capitulation were ratified 
by the oath of Nana Sahib. 


“As to what you have written regarding 
the sepoys, a good plan will be made about 
them when you arrive here, because the 
sirkar has got thirteen guns, &c., posted in 
different places. Having devised measures 
with you, the runaway sepoys will be 
searched for and seized. At this time 
there are absolutely no English troops 
remaining here: they sought protection 
from the sirkar, and said, ‘ Allow us to get 
into boats, and go away,’ therefore the 
sirkar has made arrangements for their 
going; and by ten o’clock to-morrow these 
people will have got into boats, and started 
on the river. 

‘The river on this side is shallow, and on 
the other side deep. The boats will keep to 
the other side, and go along for three or four 
koss. Arrangements for the destruction of 
these English will not be made here; but 
as these people will keep near the bank on 
the other side of the river, it is necessary 
that you should be prepared, and make a 
place to kill and destroy them on that side 
of the river, and, having obtained a victory, 
come here. The sirkar is much pleased 
with your conduct, and it is very con- 
spicuous; and the English say that they 
will go in their boats to Calcutta. Janduce, 
trooper, who came from you, has also re- 
ceived a perwunnah, and heen sent back. 

“3 Zilkadeh, in the year 1273 Hijra, at 
ten o’clock at night on Friday.”’+ 

It will be seen, that upon Brigadier-gen- 
eral Neill succeeding to the command of 
Cawnpore, he lost no time in proceeding to 
“set his house in order,” and he conse- 
quently followed in the steps of his prede- 
cessor with energy and decision. The 
mutinous sepoys that fell into his hands 
were simply hanged like dogs, and put out 
of sight; but, for the miscreants who took 
part in the outrages upon the unfortunate 
women and children at the Subada Kothee, 
a yet more ignominious and crushing retri- 
bution was exacted, as the following extract 
from a letter of General Neill will testify. 
He says—I left Allahabad on the 16th, 
and joined General Havelock’s force on the 
21st, aud found poor Major Renaud had 
been severely wounded. His horse was 
first shot under him; a bullet then hit him 
above the knee, forcing part of the scabbard 
of his sword into the wound, and causing 
much suffering. Amputation seemed to 
afford great relief, and he appeared doing 
well, when he suddenly expired, compara- 
tively free from pain. He had done mght 
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well, and will be sincerely mourned in the 
regiment (the fusiliers), in which he was 
much respected and esteemed. Since I 
arrived here, I have been hard at work to 
get order re-established. I have now put a 
stop to the plundering I found going on, 
by reorganising a police. I am also col- 
lecting ali the property of the deceased, and 
trying to trace if any have survived ; but, as 
vet, have not succeeded in finding one. 
Man, woman, and child seem all to have 
been murdered. As soon as that monster, 
Nana Sahib, heard of the success of our 
troops, and of their having forced the 
bridge about twenty miles from Cawnpore, 
he ordered the wholesale butchery of the 
poor women and children. I find the 
officers’ servants behaved shamefully, and 
were in the plot, all but the lowest caste 
ones. They deserted their masters and 
plundered them. Whenever a rebel is 
caught he 3s immediately tried; and, unless 
he can prove a defence, he is sentenced to 
be hanged at once: but the chief rebels, or 
ringleaders, I make first clean up a certain 
portion of the pool of blood, still two inches 


* Upon intelligence of this astounding atroeit 
being received in England, the indignation of all 
classes of the people was excited to a painful degree. 
The most absorbing feeling was, however, that of 
sorrow for the unutterable and shameful wrong to 
which our countrywomen and their children ‘had 
been exposed ; and among the first directions into 
which the current of public feeling rushed, the idea 
of some endurable monument that should carry 
down to the latest generations of mankind the 
memory of Indian treachery and ferocity, was most 
prominent. Various suggestions were offered for 
the realisation of this idea; but those contained 
in the two subjoined communications, appeared to 
embody the most general view of the pape and to be 
most deserving of attention. One individual, writing 
upon the subject, says—“ I travelled a few days since 
with a gentleman, a retired officer of engineers, who 
is a near relative of seven of the Cawnpore victims; 
five of them were young ladies; one of them was the 
writer of that little chronicle of woe found amongst 
the relies of the slaughterhouse, and over which 
thousands of tears (not all feminine) have been shed 
since then. Among many interesting things which 
this intelligent man said, there was one which, it 
strikes me, ought not to pee and perish with a 
casual railway journey. ‘ ‘They talk, he said, ‘of 
raising a monument over that well. They don’t 
understand the natives, or they would do nothing 
of the sort. What does a Hindoo care for a marble 
pyramid or obelisk? Now, what they should do is 
this—build above that well a Christian temple, as 
small as you like, but splendid, so that after-genera- 
tions of Christians shall say to as many generations 
of Mohammedans or Hindoos, ‘ Look here! On this 
spot your fathers wrought the blackest of their 
dveds to get rid of Christianity from India. See 
what came of it! Christian rights are now cele- 
brated, and Christian worship presented, on the very 
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deep, in the shed where the fearful murder 
and mutilation of women and children took 
place. To touch blood is most abhorrent to 
the high-caste natives; they think, by 
doing so, they doom their souls to perdi- 
tion. Let them think so. My object is to 
inflict a fearful punishment for a revclting, 
cowardly, barbarous deed, and to. strike 
terror into these rebels. The first I caught 
was a subahdar, or native officer—a high- 
caste Brahmin, who tried to resist my order 
to clean up the very blood he had helped to 
shed: but I made the provost-marshal do 
his duty ; and a few lashes soon made the 
miscreant accomplish his task. When done, 
he was taken out and immediately hanged, 
and, after death, buried in a ditch at the 
roadside. No one who has witnessed the 
scenes of murder, mutilation, and massacre, 
can ever listen to the word ‘mercy,’ as 
applied to these fiends. The well of muti- 
lated bodies—alas! containmg upwards of 
200 women and children!—I have had 
decently covered in and built up as one 
large grave.* I am in the intrenched 
camp—a most miserable position. None 


site of that well, and above the ashes of 200 mar- 
tyrs!’ That would be worth ‘100 missionaries.’ 
Surely, sir, to print this will be enough to commend 
it to 10,000 minds as well worthy at least of a 
thought. I believe that, whether the temple were 
Episcopalian or Nonconformist, there would be 
raised in a week, throughout London alone, the 
entire expense that would be demanded by the 
scheme. What an illustration it would be for 
coming ages to witness of the sacred truth— He 
maketh the wrath of man to praise Him!’”—The 
other writer we have alluded to, observes—“ It seems 
to be generally felt, that a Christian church erected 
over the well at Cawnpore, would be, at the same 
time, a most appropriate memorial of the dead, and 
a most striking lesson to the living. It is also felt 
that its erection should be a national act. But the 
preponderance of any one denomination among us 
is not sufficiently decided to entitle its forms of 
worship to be considered national, nor will the pro- 
posed church ever answer its full intention if it is 
either Episcopalian or Nonconformist. What would 
be the value or the effec. on the native mind of a 
building on the very threshold of which either 
Protestant or Roman Catholic must needs part com- 
pany with his fellow, and go no further? There is 

ut one remedy. J.et us for once have ‘a house of 
prayer for all naticrs.’ None but Christians will go 
there to pray. Nc Mussulman or Hindoo will 
choose that spot on which to offer his devotions. 
But let no Christians be excluded through the 
operation of sectarian distinctions, Let them enter 
and depart when they will, stand or kneel as they 
will, their devotion helped, perhaps, by the con- 
sciousness that othors are praying around them, but 
certainly not impeded by oy compulsion to use 
precisely the same words as their neighbours. By 
grasping at too much we lose all. By insisting that, 
whether liturgical or not, each man’s prayer shall be 
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but Englishmen could have held it for a 
day, and yet how nobly did poor Sir H. 
Wheeler hold out here!” 

Among other wretches who were drawn 
from their skulking places by the vigilance 
of the exasperated military police under Cap- 
tain Bruce, and handed over to the provost- 
marshal, was the individual through whom 
the fatal orders of the Mahratta destroyer 
were given to the murderers. This fellow 
had been a native employé of the govern- 
ment, ‘and, at the time of the revolt, was 
acting as collector. Upon the flight of 
his new patron, his Hindoo cunning en- 
couraged him to hope that he might elude 
suspicion by affecting to remain in con- 
cealment through a terror of the insur- 
gents; but the eye of Justice was upon 
him, and his subterfuge did not avail to 
screen him from the fate he merited. After 
this man’s identity had been clearly estab- 
lished, and his complicity in directing the 
massacre proved beyond all doubt, he was 
compelled, upon his knees, to cleanse up a 
portion of the blood yet scattered over the 
fatal yard of the Subada Kothee, and, while 
yet foul from his sickening task, hung like 
a dog before the gratified soldiers; one of 
whom writes:—“ The collector, who gave the 
order for the death of the poor ladies, was 
taken prisoner the day before yesterday, 
and now hangs from a branch of a tree 
about 200 yards off the roadside. His 
death was accidentally a painful one; for, 
from carelessness, or perhaps design, the 
rope was badly adjusted, and when the 
fellow dropped, the noose closed over his 


jaw: hts hands then got loose, and he 


caught hold of the rope, and struggled to 
get free; but two men took hold of his 
legs, and jerked his body until his neck 
broke. This seems to me the just reward 
he should have got on earth for his bar- 
barity.”—Thus it is, that by the contempla- 


but the echo of that of some leader, and put into 
his mouth rather than proceeding fresh out of his 
own heart in his own words, or no words at all, we 
must inevitably exclude all but those of our own 
rticular communion. To catch the contagion of a 
evotional spirit, it is sufficient that the spirit be 
there and obviously animating the worshippers—no 
matter in what terms they express themselves, or 
whether they all pray after precisely the same 
fashion, or each in his own fashion as he would pray 
in his own chamber. The great point is, that they 
know that they are all praying to the same God 
through the same Saviour. Much of the worshi 
in Roman Catholic churches is of this nature. Much 
of the worship in the temple at Jerusulem was also 
of this nature. In this case, if ever, we might well 
Le content with a broad instead of a narrow unity— 


tion of horrors, men are made cruel; and 
acts at which their nature would revolt 
under other auspices, are looked upon as 
justifiable and praiseworthy. 

With a view to the identification of pro- 
perty that had belonged to the unfortunate 
victims of the wholesale butchery perpe- 
trated at Cawnpore, General Neill directed 
that all persons competent to recognise the 
property of their deceased relatives or friends, 
should be invited to do so; and to effect 
this object, the following letter was addressed 
by the superintendent of police to the con- 
ductors of the newspaper press in all parts of 
British India :— 

“ The Sufferers at Cawnpore.—Sir,—I am | 
desired by General Neill to request you will | 
have the goodness to make it as public as 
possible that the property of the unfortunate 
people who lost their lives here has been 
collected in one spot, and that any which 
can be recognised will be handed over to 
the owners, or put up to auction for the 
benefit of deceased estates, and the rest 
sold. There is a good deal of property be- 
longing to the different mercantile firms 
here, as well as to the heirs of deceased 
officers, &c. ; but when I mention that every 
house was gutted, and the property scattered 
over sixty or seventy square miles of country, 
it will be apparent how impossible it was to 
take care of individual interests. I would 
recommend any one connected with Cawn- 
pore, to appoint an agent upon the spot | 
who can recognise the property, and he 
should be armed with authority to receive 
charge of it. Almost all of the former 
European residents here having been mur- 
dered by the miscreant Nana Sahib, and no 
one being forthcoming to recognise or give 
any information concerning the property 
that has been saved, it: would aid us very 
much were some European to return who 
may be acquainted with the former resi- 
a unity contrasting us as Christians with Mussul- 
mans and Hindoos, not as Christians with rival 
Christians. Let us have at Cawnpore simply a place 
of prayer—no pews, no desks, no forms of worship— 
no preaching, nor ministers of any denomination ; a 
cross, if you will, over the door, but nothing within 
except a pavement on which man, woman, and child 
alike may stand or kneel, and offer prayer, or thanks- 
giving, or confession of sin to the God of all through 

is Son Jesus Christ. As to the style and costliness 
of the work, I will only add, that if we are going to 
avail ourselves of ssthetics to make an impression 
upon the natives, it ought at least to equal their own 
great religious edifices; it ought at least to be worthy 
of our county, though we can never make it worthy 


of Him who will there be worshipped.”—Other suge 
gestions to the san ; effect were made. 
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dents, or be able to point out the property 
of different owners. I am desired to add, 
that as far as can be ascertained, the only 
Europeans who escaped are two officers and 
two soldiers, who fled across the river, and 
one pensioner of the 3rd light dragoons, who 
was concealed by a trooper of the 4th hght 
cavalry in the city of Cawnpore. There are 
six males, three females, and three children 
with a petty rajah (of Kalpee) across the 
Jumna, and every possible means are being 
taken to recover them. The rajah of Kal- 
ee treats these unfortunate people with 
tinduess and is disposed to restore them. 
«The pressure of work is so great that it 
is impossible to send copies of this letter to 
the different presses in India, but General 
Neill trusts all will aid him in making 
public the information now conveyed. 
“T am, Sir, your most obedient servant, 
“ HERBERT Bruce, Captain, 
‘“‘ Superintendent Police. 
‘‘Cawnpore, July 31st.” 
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And here, for the present, we may fitly | | 


t 





close our revelations of the massacres of | 


Cawnpore. 
grasp the purposes of Omnipotence, nor 
may man dare to arraign the dispensations 
of an All-wise Providence ; but there is much 
in these harrowing details to shake weak 
faith, and to inspire awe and wonder in the 
firmest. A feeling more terrible than the 
mere desire of vengeance, arises in the heart 
when contemplating such barbarity; and 
the most reverent Christians may shudder 


It is not for the finite mind to | 


| 
| 


1 
t 


when they are called upon to believe, that | 


in the sight of the All- Wise, All-Beneficent, 
such a termble ordeal could have been 
deemed necessary for the purification of His 
creatures. The history of the world scarccly 
affords a parallel to the frightful and cruel 
outrages that, in the summer of 1857, cast 
a stain upon the annals of British India, that 
it will take oceans of tears, and ages of 


t 


humiliation and practical repentance, t | 


efface. 





CHAPTER XXI. 


THE CANTONMENT AT FYZABAD ; SUSPICIOUS CONDUCT OF THE NATIVE TROOPS ; ARREST OF MAUN BING ; 
APPROACH OF THE AZIMGURH MUTINEERS; PROFESSIONS OF LOYALTY ; THE OUTBREAK; THE EUROPEAN 
OFFICERS PROTECTED AND DISMISSED ; DEPARTURE FROM FYZABAD IN BOATS; ATTACKED BY THE AZIM- 
GURH REBELS ; ADVENTURES ON THE GOGRA; THE NAZIM HOSSEIN KHAN; ESCAPE OF COLONEL LENNOX 
AND FAMILY; PRIVATE DETAILS; NARRATIVE OF FARRIER-SERGEANT BUSHER; LIST OF CASUALTIES ; 
THE PRESERVED ; FRIGHTFUL SUFFERINGS OF A LADY AND THREE CHILDREN IN THE JUNGLE; THE 
BLOODLESS REVOLT AT JULLUNDUR ; QUIET DESERTION BY THE TROOPS; NARRATIVE OF AN OFFICER ; 
THE MUTINEERS AT PHILLOUR; LETTER FROM UMBALLAH; MILITARY EXECUTIONS AT FEROZEPORE, 
LOODIANA, AND PESHAWUR; MURDER OF SIR NORMAN LESLIE AT RHONEE. 


Resumine the chronological order of events 
connected with the insurrectionary move- 
ments of the Bengal native troops, our 
attention is directed to an outbreak at 
Fyzabad, a military station in Oude, and 
formerly the capital of that kingdom. The 
town is situated on the south bank of the 
Gogra, a tributary of the Ganges, and is 
about eighty miles eastward of the modern 
city of Lucknow, to which place the seat of 
government was removed from Fyzabad by 
the nabob, Asoph-ud-Dowlah, upon his ac- 
cession to the musnud in 1775. Some 
remains of the palace and fortress of the 
native princes are yet visible at Fyzabad ; 
and in the immediate vicinity of the town 
are the time-worn ruins of Ayodha, or 
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Oude (the ancient capital), which are still 
esteemed by the Hindoos as sacred, from 
being the abode of Rama, the site of whose 
temple is still resorted to by pilgrims from 
all parts of India. The native population 
of Fyzabad is numerous; but consists 
chiefly of the descendants of persons of low- 
caste, who were forbidden to follow the 
court and principal inhabitants upon their 
removal to Lucknow. 

At the end of May, 1857, the troops in 
cantonment at Fyzabad, consisted of the 
22nd regiment of Bengal native infantry, 
under the command of Colonel Lennox ; 
the 6th regiment irregular Oude infantry, 
commanded by Lieutenant-colonel O’Brien; 
a troop of irregular cavalry, and a company 
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of the 7th battalion of Bengal artillery, 
with one horse battery of light field guns, 
under the command of Major Mill, of the 
Hon. Company’s artillery. This force was, 
as usual, stationed in cantonments a short 
distance from tle town; and, until the 
latter part of May, nothing had occurred to 
excite suspicion of any ill-feeling toward 
the Europeans, either on the part of the 
troops or the inhabitants. The rajah, 
Maun Sing, was upon amicable terms 
with the officers and their families, and 
mutual confidence appeared to exist. 

At length, indications of a perturbed 
spirit among the troops, who had been 
visited by emissaries from some of the 
regiments in revolt, became manifest. 
confidence between the European officers 
and their men was shaken, and each party 
eyed the other with suspicion and disre- 
gard. This unpleasant state of affairs com- 
menced sevetal days before any decisive 
step was taken, either on the part of the 
troops or the authorities; but it became 
daily more and more apparent that an out- 
break would be inevitable. Anticipating 
the crisis, an officer holding civil charge of 
the Fyzabad district, made arrangements 
with the rajah, Maun Sing, for the protec- 
tion of the women and children of the 
station: the charge was readily under- 
taken; and there was every reason to be- 
lieve it would have been faithfully observed. 

The temper of the troops had become 
excessively embarrassing to their European 
officers, who were without any force upon 
which thev could rely for support in an en- 
deavour to re-establish the discipline of the 
two regiments; and, in the midst of the 
difficulty by which they were surrounded, 
an order arrived from Lucknow, directing 
the immediate arrest of their influential 
friend, Maun Sing. This ill-timed step 
was carried out by Colonel Goldney, the 
superintendent commissioner of Fyzabad, 
in opposition to the earnest remonstrances 
and written protest of the assistant-com- 


' missioner, who, after the indignity had been 
| perpetrated, obtained permission to release 


the prisoner, just in time to ensure the 
safety of the ladies and children, by sending 
them, under his protection, to a fortified 
residence belonging to him at Shahgunj. 
Three ladies—Mrs. Colonel Lennox, her 
daughter (Mrs. Morgan, wife of Captain 
Morgan, 22nd regiment), and Mrs. Major 
Mill—alonc remained with their husbands 
at Fyzabad. 
VOL. I. 
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On the 3rd of June, it was reported to 
the civil authorities, that the mutineers of 


the 17th regiment from Azimgurh were | 


approaching Fyzabad ; and a council was at 
once held with the officers in command of 
the troops, that measures might be adopted 
to meet the emergency. Colonel Lennox, 
as senior in charge of the station, immedi- 
ately summoned the officers commanding, 
with their respective staffs, and the senior 
native officers, to a conference, when the 
latter declared themselves true and loyal, 
and ready to act in resisting the advance 
of the mutineers. Such precautions as 
could now be taken were adopted for the 
defence of the lines from outward attack, 
although grave causes for disquietude, as 


regarded their safety from the attack of , 


traitors within, still existed. 

At length, on the 7th of June, as the 
mutineers had not yet arrived, and the 
troops in cantonment expressed great im- 
patience at being compelled to wait inac- 
tive for them, it was proposed by Colonel 
Lennox, that they should march out to a 
village called Surooj-Khoond, about five 
miles from the cantonments, and give 
battle to the rebels. To this, however, the 
native officers objected, alleging that they 
had their families and property in the 
lines, and there they intended to protect 
both by remaining in the cantonments: 
they declared they would render loyal 
service, and would fight valiantly for their 
lives, and for those belonging to them; but 
they were sure the men would not quit 
the lines. At the close of this consulta- 
tion, the native officers shook hands with 
Colonel Lennox and his officers with appa- 
rent cordiality, and left, saying, * We are 
all of one heart.” ‘Thus etided the military 
council of the 7th of June. 

Towards evening of Monday, June the 
8th, a messenger arrived at the cantonment, 
with intelligence that the mutineers of the 


| 
| 
| 
| 


1¥th regiment would march into Fyzabad | 


early on the following morning; and active 
preparations were immediately made fot 
their reception. These will be best described 
in the words of Colonel Lennox, who, in 
his statement addressed to the adjutant- 
general for the information of the com- 
mander-in-chief, says—‘‘ Every officer was 
at his post in the lines of the regiment, 
myself at the quarter-guard, and the troops 
by their arms. ‘I'wo companies were told- 


off for the support of the 13th light field | 


battery artillery, and every precaution was 
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taken for defensive operations. At 10 
P.M., an alarm was sounded in the lines of 
the 6th irregular Oude infantry, and taken 
up by the 22nd regiment of native in- 
fantry; the battery prepared for action, 
loaded, and fusees lighted; when the two 
companies in support of the guns imme- 
diately closed in and crossed bayonets over 
the vents, preventing the officer of the 
artillery from approaching the battery. 
This was reported to me by Major Mill, 
commanding the artillery. I then went to 
the guns, and explained to my men that 
the bugle-sound was a false alarm, and 
ordered them to return to their respective 
posts, and leave only one sentry over 
each gun. I then returned to the lines 
of the 22nd, with a view to dismissing 
that regiment. I found the light cavalry 
had surrounded the regimental magazine, 
in order, as they said, to protect it. It ap- 
pears this was a preconcerted scheme; for 
the 5th troop of the 15th irregular cavalry 
sallied out, and instantly planted patrols all 
round the lines. I again visited the guns, 
but was refused admittance; the subahdar 
(the prime leader of the mutiny, Dhuleep 
Sing) telling me it was necessary to guard 
the guns, and he would take care of them, 
requesting me to go to the quarter-guard 
and take my rest, and that nothing should 
happen to myself and officers so long as we 
remained with the regiment: a guard with 
fixed bayonets surrounded me, and escorted 
me to my charpoy. The officers also of the 
regiment were not allowed to move twelve 
paces without a guard following them. 
Several officers asked me leave to flee 
away. I told them I had no power, and 
that I was a prisoner as well as themselves ; 
but if they would remain quiet in their 
lines till daybreak, Dhuleep Sing would 
give them an escort to the boats at Meerum 
ghat, and send them off down the Gogra. 
Two officers trying to escape were fired at 
by the cavalry patrols, and brought back 
into the lines. About sunrise on the 9th, 
the officers were allowed to take to the boats, 


| myself and family alone remaining in can- 


Ae ee 


tonments. At 10 a.m., Subahdar Dhuleep 
Sing visited me, having previously placed 
sentries all round my bungalow. He stated 
he was sorry for what had occurred, but 
such was our fate, and he could not pre- 
vent it; that the rissaldar of the 5th troop 
of 15th irregular cavalry was the leader, 
but that not a hair of our heads should be 
touched; and that he (the subahdar) had 
394 


come to order us a boat and get it prepared 
for us, and he hoped we should pass down 
the river in safety, for he could not be 
answerable for us when the 17th native 
infantry arrived at Fyzabad. We remained 
in cantonments till 2 p.m., and during the 
course of the day, the Moolavie who had 
created a disturbance in the city of Fyza- 
bad, and was confined in our quarter- 
guard until released by the mutineers, sent 
requesting my full-dress regimentals, which 
were delivered up to him. He sent the 
sub-assistant-surgeon of the dispensary to 
assure me how grieved he was that I 
should be obliged to flee, as through my 
kindness he had been taken much care of 
while confined three months in the quarter- 
guard of the regiment, and had been 
allowed by me his hookah; at the same 
time requesting me to remain, and he 


would take care of me and my family. | 


The sub-assistant-surgeon begged me to 
pardon him for obeying the orders of those 
whom he now served; that times were 
altered, and he must obey those who fed 
and clothed him.” 

The mutiny of the troops had now be- 
come a fact established : the gaol guard had 


left their post, and the mutineers had un- | 


disputed possession of the city and canton- 
ments; but, unlike their comrades in dis- 
affection in many other places, the men of 
the two infantry regiments abstained from 
offering violence or insult to their Euro- 
pean officers. 
troopers of the 15th irregular cavalry, who 
held a council, and proposed to murder 
every officer; but were restrained by their 


more moderate fellows, who, on the other | 


hand, informed their officers that they were 
free to leave, and might take with them 
their private arms and property, but no 
public property, as that all belonged to the 
king of Oude. They then placed guards 
round the bungalows of the officers, to 
ensure their safety until they could leave, 
and stationed sentries over the magazines 
and public buildings; they also sent out 
pickets from each regiment, to prevent the 
townspeople and budmashes from plunder- 
ing. The officers made a last attempt to 
recall them to their duty by appeaung to 
their loyalty, and the distinctions won by 
both regiments, in well-fought battles, by 
the side of their European comrades; but 
it was of no avail—the men heard them 
respectfully ; but when the officers had 
finished addressing them, they stated that 


Not so, however, with the | 
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they were now under the orders of their 
native officers; that the subahdar-major 
of the 22nd regiment had been appointed to 
the command of the station; and that each 
corps had appointed one of its own officers 
to be chief, from whom only they could 
now receive orders. | 
Returning to the statement of Colonel 
Lennox, who was still remaining with his 
family in the lines; he says—“ The sepovs 
guarding our house becoming riotous and 
insolent for plunder, we deemed it prudent 
to leave; and all being ready, we were 
enabled to leave Fyzabad by boat at 2 
o’clock p.m. In nearing Ayodha, we were 


pass on. 
bring-to, or we should be fired upon. 


us (Thacur Missir and Sunker Sing) ex- 
plaining to the scout that we were sent off 
by the rissaldar. At about half-past ten at 
night we passed the camp of the 17th regi- 
ment; but in rounding a sand-bank, came 
upon a picket of the mutineers, and were 
advised by our sepoys and boatmen to 
leave the boat, and creep along the side of 
the sand-bank, and that the boat should be 
brought round to meet us. We accord- 
ingly did so, and crossed the sand-bank, 
being out nearly two hours: when tlie 
boat came round at midnight, we crossed 
over the river to the Goruckpore district. 
In the morning, about daybreak, some men 
coming down to bathe, told us that there 
were men on the look-out for Europeans, 
and advised us to leave our boat as soon as 
we could, and follow some six or seven 
sahibs (officers) who, the day before, had 
gone on towards Goruckpore. We were 
about leaving the boat, when a party of 
men came down and inquired who was in 
the boat; being satisfied by the boatmen, 
they went away, and we then immediately 
quitted the boat, leaving our remaining 
property, which the subahdar had directed 
to be given us at Fyzabad, and which was 
now plundered by the villagers. 

“ We began our flight towards Goruck- 
pore on fvat, with only the clothes we had 
on. Our ayak (woman-servant) and hit- 
muigur (tuble-attendant) accompanied us ; 
we stopped often under trees and at wells, 
and had proceeded about six miles (it being 
now ten o’clock), when we halted at a vil- 
lage, and having got a draught of milk, pre- 
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pared to rest during the heat of the day. 
We were, however, soon disturbed; for a 
horseman advanced over the country, armed 
to the teeth, having a huge horse-pistol in 
his hand, which he cocked, and levelling it 
at my head, desired me to follow him to 
the camp of the 17th native infantry, and 
make no delay, for he was to get a reward 
of 500 rupees for each of our heads. We 
had not retraced our steps for more than a 
mile, when a Jad joined us who was known 
to the horseman, which determined the 
latter to make us quicken our pace. 
The lad, however, persuaded him to let us 
drink water and rest near a village; and 


suddenly hailed by a cavalry patrol, who, while so doing, he sent a boy to bring men 
after looking into the boat, suffered us to, to our rescue. 


Tt appears that a nazim 


We had not proceeded far when ; (Meer Mahomed Hossein Khan) had a small 
another scout hailed us, ordering us_ to) fort close by, about three-quarters of a mile 


Hej off. The nazim immediately sent out ten 
also suffered us to pass; the sepoys with| or twelve foot-men armed, who, on coming 


up, directed us to follow them, and also led 
the horseman by the bridle, having dis- 
armed him. One of the men sent out for 
aur rescue greatly abused me; and looking 
at his pistol and priming, swore he would 
shoot those Englishmen who had come to 
take away their caste and make them 
Christians. About mid-day, we reached the 
fortified dwelling of the nazim, and were 
ushered into the place where he was hold- 
ing 2 council. He bade us rest and take 
same sherbet, assuring us that no harm 
should happen to us; and he rebuked his 
insolent retainer .for hinting that a stable 
close by would do for us to dwell in, as we 
should not require it long, he being pre- 
pared to kill the dogs. The nazim again 
rebuked him, and told us not to fear, for 
he would not suffer us to quit till the road 
was open and we could reach Goruckpore 
in safety. On the second day the nazim, 
fearing that the scouts of the 17th would 
give intelligence that Europeans were hid 
in his fort, made us assume native dresses ; 
the zenana clothed my wife and daughter, 
and the nazim clothed me. He then 
dressed up a party in our English clothing, 
and sent them out with an escort, about 
nine at night, to deceive his outposts, and 
also the villagers; they returned about 
midnight in their proper dresses; and it 
was supposed by all, except the confidential 
persons of the nazim’s houschold, that he 
had sent us away. We remained in cap- 
tivity in rear of his zenana, in a reed hut, 
nine days, treated kindly, having plenty of 
food, and a daily visit from our keeper. 
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‘The nazim personally visited the muti- | mined that the officers should be allowed to 


neers at Fyzabad, ta learn their plan; 
which was to march to the attack of Luck- 
now, and then proceed to Delhi. The first 
time he visited the regiments at Fyzabad, 
they inquired very minutely concerning 
certain Europeans he had harboured. The 
nazim declared he had only fed and rested 
three Europeans, and then sent them on: 
to this they replied—‘ It is well; we are 
glad you took care of the colonel and his 
family.’ 

“After we had been in captivity seven 
days, the nazim came to me and said, he 
had just heard that the collector of Goruck- 
pore was at the station, and if I would 
write a letter to him he would get it safely 
conveyed, On Thursday, the 18th of June, 
an alarm was given that an enemy was In 
full force coming against the fort; my wife 
aud daughter were immediately hid in the 
zenana, and myself hid in a dark wood 
(godown.) The horsemen, however, on 
nearing the fort, were found to be a party 
seut by the collector of Goruckpore for our 
rescue. The nazim furnished my wife and 
daughter with palkees; and the rest of us, 
on horses, left our noble aud considerate 
host at 11 a.m., and passing Amorah, 
reached Captaingunge at 4 p.m., where I 
found Farrier-sergeant Busher, of the artil- 
lery, who also had been rescued from cap- 
tivity by Mr. Pippy, with a guard of the 
42th irregular cavalry. The next day we 
arrived at Bustee, and were hospitably re- 
seived by Mr. Osborne, opium agent, and 
his family, who gave us European clothing. 
After remaining three days, we proceeded 
to Goruckpore, thence to Asimgurh, thence 
to Ghazeepore, and by river steamer to 
C .lcutta; when the medical board advised 
that I should proceed to England for the 
recovery of my health. 

“Throughout this severe trial, I have 
found the promise fulfilled to me and my 
family—‘ And as thy days, so shall thy 
strength be.’ 

“W. Lennox, Colonel, Bengal Army. 
“Calcutta, August Ist.” 

Of the party of officers that left Fyzabad 
in the boats at sunrise on the 9th of 
June, we have several accounts; the boats 
having separated, and each freight of fugi- 
tives having its peculiar adventures. The 
following appear to be the most distinctly- 
marked portions of their narratives. One 
officer writes thus :—‘‘ After a long alterca- 
tian amongst the mutineers, it was deter. 
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go. They went off in boats; but just oppo- 
site Begumgun} they were seen by the 17th 
regiment native infantry (mutineers from 
Azimgurh), who gave chase, and here poor 
Goldney, Bright, and a sergeant appear tu 
have been shot; Mill, Currie, and Parsons 
drowned, having left the boats ahd at- 
tempted to escape inland. The rest of the 
party got to the Tehseeldaree of Kuptam- 
gunj, where they were well treated, and 
received fifty rupees to prosecute their 
journey to Goruckpore. At a bazaar on tlic 
road called Mahadewa, a body of armed 
men sallied forth, and, without the slightest 
provocation, cut the unfortunate fellows to 
pieces. Here English, Lindsay, Cautley, 
Thomas, and Ritchie, with two sergeants, 
fell. One artillery sergeant (Busher) alone 
escaped. Another party—O’Brien, Gordon, 
Collison, Anderson, and Percival—changed 
their boat, and got a covered one at 
Ajoodhia; they lay perdu, and were not 
observed by the 17th regiment native in- 
fantry. Hiding in the daytime and tra- 
velling at night, they managed to reach 
Gopalpore, in the Goruckpore district, 
where a powerful rajah took them under 
his protection, and forwarded them ta 
Dinapore. A third party consisted of 
Morgan and his wife, Fowle, Ouseley, and 
Daniell. They were robbed, imprisoned, 
and suffered great hardships—almost star- 
vation; but they, too, eventually escaped. 
FE must now return to my own party. The 
troops mutinied on the night of the 8th, 
but did not come down to the city till the 
morning of the 9th of June. Orr and 
Thurburn slept at my gateway; Bradford, 
being obstinate, slept at the Dilkoosha. 
We had about a hundred armed invalids. 
We tried to raise levies, and, with Maun 
Sing’s co-operation, might have succeeded. 
As it was, we failed. We collected 400 or 
500; but the greater portion were rather a 
source of apprehension, and I was obliged 
to get rid of them. 

“During the night of the 8th, the gaok 
guard (6th Oude irregulars) and others 
left their posts, and the mutineers sta- 
tioned themselves so as to prevent all com- 
munication through the city. I was unable 
to warn Bradford. ‘They came duwn upon 
us in three divisions, with two guus at- 
tached to each; and, having no means of 
resistance, we bolted from my gateway to- 
wards the Akburpore-road. We at first 
intended to go to Shahgunj, but, fearing 
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~ and thence went to Shahgun). 
that time the Azimgurh mutineers coming 
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_ turned off as soon as we got out of sight, 


and made for Rampore, but finally went to 
Gowrah. I knew the zemindars well in 
these parts. We changed quarters in the 
evening to a pundit’s at no great distance, 
We had at 


on the Tanda-road, and those from Benares 
on the Dostpore and Akburpore lines. 
Bradford managed to get away on foot. I 
had lent him my Arab for the flight, but he 
could not find it. We were afterwards 
told that these brutes of sowars followed us 
as far as Bhadursa, but we saw nothing of 
them. 

“The day after we reached Shahgunj, 
Maun Sing sent to say, that the troops 
would not harm the ladies and children, 
but insisted upon our being given up, and 
were coming to search the furt; that he 
would get boats, and that we must be off at 
once. We were all night going across 
country to the ghat at Jelalooden-nuggur, 
during which time we were robbed by Maun 
Sing’s men of almost all the few things we 
had managed to take with us. The ladies 
took some of their valuables to Shahgun] ; of 
course we had only the clothes on our 
backs: however, we got off—first in two 
boats, but afterwards in one—eight women, 
fourteen children, and seven men. We 
suffered great misery and discomfort. The 
heat, too, was terrific. We were plundered 
by Oodit Narain, one of the Birhur men; 
and when they took Orr and me into one 
of the furts, I fully expected to be polished 
off; and all the ladies got ready to throw 
their children into the river and jump after 
them. However, God willed it otherwise, 
and Madho Persad, the Birhur Baboo, 
came to the rescue—entertained us hos- 
pitably for five or six days, and then for- 
warded us to Gopalpore, where we were 
comparatively safe.” 

Auother gentleman who shared the perils 
of the Fyzabad mutiny, says—“ I remember 
the officers in the two boats. I accom- 
panied Lieutenant Bright, 22nd native 
infantry; Lieutenant Parsons, 6th Oude 
irregulars; Lieutenant Cautleyv, 22nd native 
infantry. Sergeant Busher, Sergeant-ma- 
jor, Quartermaster-sergeant, 22nd native 
infantry, and myself were in one boat; 
Colonel Goldney, Lieutenant Currie, artil- 
lery; Lieutenant Ritchie, 22nd native in- 
fantry ; Sergeant Edwards, and Sergeant- 
major Matthews, in the second boat; three 
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two hours for them, but, as they did not 
come, we pushed off. As we were getting 
into the boat we saw the sepoys of the 22nd 
rushing towards the treasury; there were 
about two lacs and 40,000 rupees in Cap- 
tain Drummond’s house, where the treasure 
had been placed. On reaching a place 
called Begumgunj, about ten miles beluw 
Fyzabad, we met some mutineers encamped ; 
at half-past one these men fired upon us ; 
there were 800 or 900 of them; about 100 
men fired upon us when we were 600 yards 
off. Cvulonel Goldney advised our pushing 
off to the opposite bank of the Gogra; we 
got on an island among some jhow fields. 
The mutineers got into dhingies and fol- 
lowed us; we made for the main boat from 
the island; there were about forty or fifty 
yards of water between. Major Mill was 
drowned. The sergeant-major, Lieutenant 
Bright, and I were made prisoners, and 
taken to the camp of the mutineers, who 
were men of the 17th and 37th native in- 
fantry and the 17th irregular cavalry. We 
were taken before the subaldar command- 
ing the rebels: I don’t know his name; 
he was a Hindoo, and belonged to the 17th 
native infantry. He was an old man, 
slightly made, about five feet eight inches 
high, with gray hair, no hair on his face, 
and dark complexion. He asked us who 
we were: we replied. He then appealed 
to the Mussulmans on the Koran, and to 
the Hindoos on the cow, not to injure us, 
and told us to go away. Two men of the 
17th then stepped out and shot the ser- 
geant-major and Lieutenant Bright. I 
was rescucd by an artilleryman, and was 
hid in a serai at Begumgunj, and sent off 
in disguise. While we were talking to the 
subahdar, some fifteen or sjxteen of the 
irregular cavalry, and ten or twelve sepoys, 
went after the remainder of our party. We 
heard firing across the river; the party 
returned, and reported they had killed 
Colonel Goldney and six other officers, and 
that three had escaped. On arriving at 
Tanda, on the 10th instant, I heard people 
in the serai saying that six or seven officers 
had been killed, and two or three were sliel- 
tered by some zemindars in the Goruckpore 
district. After this I came vid Mattoopore, 
Shahgunj, and Juanpore. Captain Reed, 
deputy-commissary ; Captain A. P. Orr, as- 
sistaut-commissary; Mr. Ii. O. Bradford, 
ditto; and Captain Thurburn, reached 
Rajah Maun Sing’s house, and he promised 
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shelter and protection. When I was at 
Mattoopore I heard that the above officers 
were going down in boats, with their fami- 
lies, escorted by some of the rajah’s guard. 
At Tanda I heard that a Mr. Fitzgerald 
(clerk in the deputy-commissioner’s office) 
und Overseer-sergeant Hurst, who were 
escorting the families of some sergeants to 
Allahabad, vid Sultanpore, were killed, and 
the women and children also murdered. I 
do not know what has become of the 
officers who were in the boats behind us 
when we left Fyzabad.” 

A great deal of the uncertainty that 
might otherwise have existed as to the 
ultimate fate of many of the fugitives, 1s 
removed by the personal narrative of Far- 
rier-sergeant Busher, of the light field bat- 
tery, who left the station in one of the 
boats on the morning of the 9th; and, 
after many extraordinary deliverances, ar- 
rived in safety at Ghazeepore on the 26th 
of June. The sergeant’s statement com- 
mences with the incidents of the 8th of 
the month, and proceeds thus :—‘‘ On the 
morning of the 8th of June news was 
brought into the station, that the 17th 
native infantry, mutineers of Azimgurh, 
had encamped a day’s journey from Fyza- 
bad, and intended marching into the station 
the following morning. I received orders 
from Major Mill, commanding the battery, 
to send my family without delay to Shah- 
gunj, and place them under the protec- 
tion of Rajah Maun Sing, of that place. I 
accordingly did so, sending along with 
them the families of four other non-com- 
missioned officers. In the evening, by 
order of Colonel Lennox, commanding the 
station, two companies of the 22nd native 
infantry were ordered to support our guns, 
and to take up their position, one on either 
side of the battery, or a company on each 
flank. This they did. The officers and 
men—both Europeans and natives—re- 
mained with their guns all ready for action, 
when about 11 p.m. the alarm was sounded 
in the lines of the 6th Oude irregular in- 
fantry, on hearing which the golundauze, 
or native artillery, immediately loaded their 


* “In No. 1, or the first boat :—Colonel Goldney, 
commissioner; Lieutenant Currie, ee Lieute- 
nant Cautley, 22nd native infantry; Lieutenant 


Ritchie; Lieutenant V’arsons, 6th Oude irregulars ; 
Sergeant-major Matthews; Sergeant Edwards, 13th 
light field battery ; Sergeant Busher, ditto.—In No. 
2, or second boat :—Major Mill, commanding 13th 
light fleld battery; Adjutant Bright, 22nd native 
infantry; Sergeant-major Hulme, ditto; Mrs. Hulme; 
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guns with grape. While the portfiremen 
were in the act of lighting the portfires, the 
two companies of the 22nd, that were 
placed on either side of the guns, rushed in, 
with loaded muskets in hand, among the 
artillery, and pointed them at the heads 
of the golundauze. Colonel Lennox, and 
the other officers of the 22nd native in- 
fantry, were on the spot almost immediately 
after the occurrence, and tried, by every 
persuasion, to get’the men from the guns, 
but to no purpose. About this time the 
whole of the 22nd native infantry left their 
lines, and advanced towards our position 
shouting. On coming up they ordered us 
(the Europeans) to quit this place, and said 
the guns were no longer ours, but theirs. 
We were escorted by a portion of the 22nd 
native infantry to the quarter-guard of that 
regiment, and kept there under restraint 
till the following morning, when at break of 
day we were escorted to the river-side, and 
directed to enter some boats that had been 
provided for us by the insurgents, and pro- 
ceed down the river. 

“While at the ghat, intelligence was 
brought to our escort, that the mutineers 
were helping themselves to the treasure. 
This caused the escort to hasten back to 
the lines as quickly as possible. Here I 
will take the liberty to mention, that the 
rissaldar of the 15th irregulars appeared tu 
be the moving man in the mutiny, and 
undertook the general direction of affairs. 

“When the escort left us we took to 
the boats, four in number, but found them 
without boatmen. However, as there was 
no time to proocced in search of boatmen, 
it was resolved that the boats should be 
manned by ourselves; so we got in, and, xs 
far as my memory serves me, in the order 
mentioned below.* 

“In this way we dropped down the river 
on the 9th, a little before sunrise. While 
dropping down, a scpoy of the 22ud (Teg 
Ali Khan), who had not joined the muti- 
neers, was observed following in a canoe. 
He hailed and requested to be taken with 
the party. He was accordingly taken into 
No. 1 boat. An hour or so after he was 


Quartermaster-sergeant Russell, 22nd native infantry; 
Bugler Williamson, 13th light field battery.—In No, 
3, or third boat:—Colonel O’Brien, 6th Oude irre- 
gulars; Captain Gordon, ditto; Assistant-surgeon 
Collison, ditto; Lieutenant Anderson, 22nd native 
en Lieutenant Percival, 13th light field bat- 
tery.—In No. 4, or fourth boat: —Lieutenant Thomas, 
22nd native infantry; Licutenant Lindsay, ditto, 
Lieutenant English, ditto,” 
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taken up he made himself useful in pro- 
curing boatmen for Nos. 1 and 2 boats near 
a village. After a little delay, which oc- 
curred in procuring boatmen, we again pro- 
ceeded, and in a short time boats Nos. 1 
and 2 passed the town of Ajoodhia. This 
was between 8 and 9 a.m.; boat No. 3 was 
observed to put in at Ajoodhia, and No. 4 
was lost sight of, having dropped far astern. 
Nos, 1 and 2 proceeded on, and after leaving 
Ajoodhia about three miles in the rear, put- 
to to await the arrival of Nos. 3 and 4. 
After waiting two hours, and seeing no signs 
of the boats coming, we again proceeded on 
for about nine koss (or eighteen miles) down 
stream, when we observed what appeared to 
be scouts running along the right bank of 
the river, and giving notice of our approach. 
We then suspected all was not right, that 
we had been duped, and purposely led into 
danger. On proceeding a little further we 
distinctly observed a regiment of mounted 
cavalry, and another of native infantry ina 
body, at the narrowest part of the stream, 
awaiting ourapproach. We had no alterna- 
tive but to proceed on. 
boats arrived opposite to them they opened 
a brisk fire on us. Sergeant Matthews, 
who was one of the rowers, was the first who 
fell, a ball having struck him at the back of 
the head. Another ball struck my hat and 
knocked it into the stream, sustaining no 
injury myself. Those in No. 2 boat, about 
100 yards behind, seeing our hazardous 
situation, put their boat to at a sand-bank, 
entirely surrounded by water. Wein No. 1 
then put-to also and went ashore, when 
Colonel Goldney requested us to Jay down 
our arms and wait to see if we could come 


_ to terms with the mutineers, they directing 


their fire on us (Nos. 1 and 2) the whole 
time. Some boats with mutincers pushed 
off from the opposite shore, and came to- 
wards us. When about the centre of the 
stream they opened fire on us. Colonel 
Goldney observing this, directed that those 
who could run should, without any further 
loss of time, endeavour to escape, remarking 
that there was not even the shadow of a 
chance of our meeting with mercy at their 
hands, and at the same time added that he 
was too old himself torun. We, now seven 
in number, including ‘Teg Ali Khan, took 
Colonel Goldney’s advice, and hastened off, 
taking a direction across the country. I may 
here mention, that from this period we re- 
mained in ignorance of the fate of Colonel 
Goldney and those of No. 2 boat. 


When Nos. 1 and 2 | 








“We now started, and continued running, 
but did not do so long before meeting with 
an obstacle which precluded our further 
advance in the direction we marked out; 
and this was the junction of two streams of 
considerable width. While at a standstill, 
and deliberating as to our future course, we 
saw a number of men coming towards us, 
whom we took for sepoys. All but Teg Ali 
Khan and Sergeant Edwards jumped into the 
stream, and thought to escape by swimming 
to the opposite bank. After swimming a 
short distance, Teg Ali Khan called us and 
told us to return, as they were only vil- 
lagers. J, Lieutenant Ritchie, and Lieu- 
tenant Cautley returned; but Lieutenant 
Currie and Lieutenant Parsons got too far 
into the stream, and, in endeavouring to 
return, were both drowned. I myself nar- 
rowly escaped, having twice gone down, 
but, through the timely aid of one of the 
villagers, was safely got out. 

“We had no sooner got out of the water 
than we were again alarmed at seeing a boat 
full of people rounding a point, and thought 
they, too, were sepoys. We now ran, aud 
continued our course along the bank, not 
missing sight of the stream, until we were 
fairly exhausted. We then entered a pateh 
of high grass growing at the river-side, or at 
a short distance from it, and rested our- 
selves. 
time. While in our place of concealment, a 
boy herding cattle caught sight of us, and 





We missed ‘Teg Ali Khan at this | 


ran towards the river, and with his herd 


crossed over, himself holding-on by a buf- 
falo’s tail. On crossing over, it appears he 
informed the jemadar of his village of our 
situation; for, shortly after, the jemadar came 
down and called out to us, and told us not 
to be alarmed, and that he would bring a 
boat for us. ‘This he did; and on reaching 
his side of the river, he informed us that Teg 
Ali Khan had reported all the particulars to 
him, and requested that a party be sent in 
search of us, and that the boy who had been 
herding cattle brought him information of 
where we were. This jemadar very kindly 
took us to his hut, and entertained us as 
hospitably as he could, supplying us with 
provisions, and cots to lie on. We remained 
under his protection till twelve o’clock ; and 
as we had the light of the moon we recom- 
menced our journey, and took the road for 
Amorah, the jemadar himself accompanying 
us to the next village; a little before entering 
which we were surrounded by a party of 
freebooters, who demanded money. We 
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told them we had none; but this did not! ready a place of accommodation and thé 


' serve them, and they satisfied themselves 
| by searching our persons. 


When convinced 
we possessed nothing, they offered no moles- 
tation, but allowed us to prosecute our 
journey. On entering the village, the jema- 
dar, who accompanied us, made us over to 
a chowkedar, and directed him to take us on 


to the next village, and leave us with the 
| chowkedar of it; and thus we proceeded on 


from village to village till we arrived at 


' Amorah. Here we were rejoiced to meet 


the party who belonged to No. 4 boat, who 


told us that as they could not get their boat 


along they deserted her, and proceeded 
across country. “We were glad to find that 
these gentlemen had arms, for we who had 
joined them had not even a stick. I must 
not forget to mention that Teg Ali Ahan 
again formed one of our party, for we lost 
sight of him crossing the river, where we 


experienced the kind treatment at the vil- 


lage jemadar’s hands. We did not remain 


‘more than a few minutes at Amorah, as we 


were anxious to renew our journey. The 


_tehseeldars, who at this place gave us pro- 
' tection, further aided us by giving each a 


couple of rupees, and one pony to Lieutenant 
Ritchie, and another to Lieutenant Cautley, 
for the journey. We again started (now at 
7 a.m. of the 10th), taking the road to Cap- 
taingunge, under the guidance of a couple 


| of Thannah burkandazes. 
“We reached Captaingunge safely, and. 
inquired at the Tehseeldaree if there were 


leven Teg Ali Khan with me. 


sherbet. Nothing doubting that all was 
right, we proceeded on, as we thought in per: 
fect safety. On nearing the village this bur- 
kandaze again joined us, and had some con- 
versation apart with the two other men. On 
our reaching it, we observed, to our horror, 
that the whole village was armed. How: 
ever, we made no remark, but passed through 
it under the guidance of the three burkan- 
dazes. On getting to the end we had to cross 
a nullah, or small stream, waist-deep in water. 
While crossing, the villagers rushed on us, 
sword and matchlock in hand. Seeing that 
they were bent on our destruction, we pushed 
through the water as quickly as possible, 
not, however, without leaving one of our 
number behind, who, unfortunately, was 
Lieutenant Lindsay; and him they cut to 
pieces. On reaching the opposite bank the 
villagers made a furious attack on us, lite- 
rally butchering five of our party. 

“Tand Lieutenant Cautley then ran, and 
most of the mob in full chase after us. 


' Lieutenant Cautley, after running about 300 


yards, declared he could run no longer, and 
stopped. On the mob reaching him, he also 
was cut to pieces. After dispatching poor 
Lieutenant Cautley, they continued the chase 
after me: they ran but a short distance, when 
finding that I was a long way off, they de- 
sisted. Iwas now the only one left, not having 
I proceeded 
on, and in a short time came to a village, 
and the first person I met was a Brahmin, 


any European residents at Bustee, a place’ of whom I begged a drink of water, telling 


of some note; and were informed by the 
jemadar that there were not, but were told 
that he had received information that a 
party of the 17th native infantry, with trea- 
sure, had marched from Goruckpore, and 
were en route to Fyzabad, having halted 
at Bustee; and advised us not to take the 
road to Bustee, but to go to Ghie Ghat, 
where he said we should meet with protec- 
tion, and get boats to Dinapore. The jema- 
dar furnished us with five ponics and fifty 
rupees, and put us under the protection of 
three burkandazes, giving them directions 
to proceed directly to Ghie Ghat. We ac- 
cordingly started, and, after making about 
eight miles, sighted a village (Mohadubbah), 
which one of the burkandazes invited us to 
go to, telling us that we could there rest 
ourselves for a short time, and: that he would 
refresh us with sherbet. We agreed; and 
this burkandaze who gave the invitation 
atarted off ahead, with the preteuce of getting 





him I was much exhausted. He asked me 
where I came from, and what had happened 
to me. I told my tale as quickly as I could, 
and he appeared to compassionate my case. 
He assured me that no harm would come to 
me in his village, and that, as the villagers 
were all Brahmins, others would not dare 
to enter it to do me any harm. He then 
directed me to be seated under a shady tree 
in the village, and left me. After a short 
absence lhe returned, bringing with him a 
large bowl of sherbet. This I drank greedily, 
and was hardly done when he started up 
and bade me rgn for my life, as Baboo 
Bully Sing was approaching the village. I 
got up and attempted to run, but found I 
could not, and tried to get to some hiding- 
place. In going through a lane I met an 
old woman, and she pointed out an empty 
hut, and bade me run into it. I did so, and, 
finding in it a quantity of straw, I lay down, 
and thought to conceal myself in it. I was 
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not long there when some of Bully Sing’s 

men entered and commenced a search, and 

used their lances and tulwars in probing 

Into the straw. Of course it was not lonz 
| before I was discovered. I was dragged out 
| by the hair of the head, and exhibited to the 
| view of the natives, who had congregated 
| round him, when all kinds of abusive epi- 

thets were ‘applied to me. He then com- 
menced a march, leading me from village to 
| village, exhibiting me, and the rabble at my 
heels hooting at and abusing me. 

“After passing through each, his men 
used to stop and tell me to kneel, and then 
' to ask Bully Sing if they were to decupitate 
/me. His usual reply was, ‘Not yet; take 
him on to the next village.” I in this 
"manner passed through three villages, and 
was then taken to his own house. I was 
Jed into the courtyard and put into the 
stocks; this was about nightfall. During 
/ the night, I heard angry words pass be- 
tween Bully Sing and his brother. I 
could not exactly make out the particulars ; 
but I remember his brother telling him to 
beware of what he was doing, and that his 
acts of this day would perhaps recoil upon 
himself. However, the resuit of the quarrel 
proved in every way beneficial to me; for, 
about three in the morning, Bully Sing 
came to me himself, dirccted my release 
| from the stocks, asked me if I should not 
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and his bearing towards me was entirely 
changed, and different from what it had 
ben. 

“The following morning a party made 
their appearance, ‘headed by a villain named 
Jaffr Ali, whom I recognised as the person 
who shot poor Lieutenant Ritchie the pre- 
vious day, and also fired at me. Of -this 
he made a boast to Bully Sing when he saw 
me, and asked Bully Sing to make me over 
to him, and that he would burn me alive. 
He was told, in reply, that I should not be de- 
livered over to any person, and to quit the 
place. This rascal said my kismuth (fate) 
was very good. I remained at Bully Sing’s 
ten days, during which time I had no 
reason to complain of the treatment re- 
ceived ; but this I mainly attributed to the 
interference of his brother on my behalf, 

“On the tenth day a Mr. Pippy sent a 
darogah, with an elephant and an escort, to 
take me to him. I was glad of the op- 
portunity, and willingly accompanied the 
party; but it was not without some trouble, 
and a gvod deal of persuasion, that the 
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darogah iaddead Bully Sine bade me. Bully Sing to let me go, 


Previously to this, a Mr. Cook, indigo 
planter, and Mr. "Patterson, collector of 
Goruckpore, made several attempts to gct 
me away from Bully Sing, but to no pur- 
pose. I here offer my best and most 
grateful acknowledgments to all these gen- 
tlemen for their kind consideration and en- 
deavours on my behalf. On joining Mr. 
Pippy, I procecded with him to Captain- 
gunge; and there, to my joy, I met Colonel 
Lennox and his family. Here we remained 
for the rest of the day and the night. The 
next morning, I accompanied Coloncl 
Lennox and family to Bustee, escorted by 
a party of sowars. Here we were most 
hospitably entertained by Mr. Osborne, of 
the opium department. I shall not soon, 
myself, forget this gentleman’s kindness, nor 
that of Colonel Lennox to me, and here offer 
to both my hearty and sinccre thanks. At 
Bustee we were joined by Teg Ali Khan, 
who managed to effect his escape from the 
onslaught ‘at Mohadubbah. At Bustee we 
halted two days, and in the evening pro- 
ceeded to Gor uck pore, thence to Azimgurh, 
and from Azimgurh to Ghazeepore, without 
anything further of note occurring. At 
this station I arrived on the morning of the 
26th, thankful to Providence for bringing 
me safely through ail my difficulties.” 

Colonel Lennox, in a list of casualties 
appended to his statement, enumerates thie 
following officers as among the victims of 
this mutiny. He says— 


“T believe the casualties of the Fyzabad officers 
to be as follows :—Colonel Goldney, superintendent 
commissioner of Fyzabad district, taken into the 
camp of the 17th Bengal mutineers (afterwards 
allowed to go away in one of the boats on the 9th 
of June, and killed at Begumgunj); Major Mill, 
drowned ; Lieutenant Currie, ditto; Lieutenant Eng- 
lish, murdered by the villagers ‘of Mohadubbah ; 
Lieutenant Lindsay, ditto; Lieutenant Bright, taken 
prisoner,in the camp of the 17th regiment (after- 
wards embarked); Lieutenant Thomas, murdered by 
the villagers of Mohadubbah; Lieutenant Cautley, 
ditto ; Ensign Ritchie, ditto ; Lieutenant Parsons, 
drowned ; Sergeant Hulme and wife, 22nd regi- 
ment, taken prisoners jnto the camp of the 17th 
regiment (afterwards embarked); Quartermaster- 
sergeant of the 22nd regiment, taken prisoner into 
the camp of the 1/th regiment (fate unknown); 
Sergeant Edwards, artillery, murdered by the vil- 
lagers of Mohadubbah.” 


On the 17th of June, the following 
officers of the Fyzabad station arrived at 
Dinapore by boat, and reported themselve: 


to Major-general Lloyd, commanding the 


division—viz., Brevet Lieutenant-colonel 
Charles O’Brien, commandant, 6th Oude 
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irregular infantry; Lieutenant W. R. Gor- 
don, second in command; Ensign J. W. 
Anderson, 22nd native infantry; Lieu- 
tenant Percival, of the artillery ; and assis- 
tant-surgeon J. B. Collison. These gentle- 
men occupied the bout No. 3, on Sergeant 
Busher’s list, and are mentioned by him as 
lost sight of at Ajoodhia. 

The exact number of Europeans at Fyza- 
bad, when the mutiny commenced, has not 
been stated in any official document; but 
that many families were there is very 
evident, from occasional reports that have 
been made public. Thus one writer, dating 
on the 22nd of June, says—‘ We are now 
with a friendly rajah at Gopalpore, on the 
river, twenty-five miles from Goruckpore. 
He has promised to send us to Dinapore, 
which is distant 120 miles. I believe we 
are now quite safe, though we have been in 
danger, and suffered much discomfort and 
misery. Our party consists of Captain and 
Mrs. Reed and two children; Captain and 
Mrs. Orr and sister, and five children ; 
Captain and Mrs. Thurburn and one child ; 
Captain and Mrs. Dawson and four chil- 
dren; Mr. and Mrs. Bradford; Mr. and 
Mrs. Fitzgerald and child; and Mr. and 
Mrs. Hurst and child.”—Another corres- 
pondent, on the 24th, writing from Allaha- 
bad, says—“ Mrs. Black, Mrs. Goldney, 
and Mrs. Strahan, have been brought into 
Allahabad by that noble fellow, Ajeet Sing, 
who saw Lieutenant Grant, and the party of 
thirty-seven Europeans that accompanied 
him, from his camp near Fyzabad.” 

An officer of the 22nd regiment, whose 
name has not transpired, says, in a letter 
from Gopalpore on the 15th of June:— 
“T have only a few minutes to write and 
tell you that, by the mercy of God, I 
am all right. On Monday night last I 
had, with all the officers of the regiment, 
to run away to save our lives. We got 
into an open boat, and tried to work 
our way down to Dinapore; but we have 
been hunted like dogs, and have twice been 
taken prisoners, and robbed of everything 
we had. I have hardly a thing left, except 
the shirt and trowsers i have on, and which 
1 have not taken off for seven days. The 
rajxh has tuken compassion on us, and is 
going to send us to Dinapore.” 

Of any others of the unfortunate Euro- 
pean community at Fyzabad, there does not 
exist an account that can be relied on, 
with the exception of the following, which 
is contained in a letter from the Rev. H. 
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Stern, of the Church Missionary Society, 
stationed at Goruckpore, who, on the 3rd 
of August, writes thus:—“ Two gentlemen 
and a lady, with two children, are in my 
house. This poor lady is Mrs. Mill, fugi- 
tive from Fyzabad. Her husband, Major 
Mill, is one of those who was murdered in 
this district; however, she has still some 
hope of his being alive. This poor lady was 
wandering about in the district for a fort- 
night, with her three children, one of whom 
died since she came here. She has suffered 
awful hardships and privations, and was 
obliged to beg her bread in the villages. I 
am thankful to say that she is recovering 
and gaining strength. Other fugitives are 
brought in; among them five women and 
seven children, one of whom was born on 
the road during the flight.” 

How far the indignity offered to Maun 
Sing, at the very moment his goad offices 
were most essential and were relied upon 
for the protection of the females and chil- 
dren, may have contributed to increase the 
difficulties by which they were afterwards 
surrounded, we can only conjecture from 
the result. The fact is, however, quite evi- 
dent, that his friendly interposition for 
their safety was but of short duration; and 
that those who, unconscious of the wrong 
done to him, relied upon it, were grievously 
disappointed and betrayed. 

Almost daily throughout the month of 
June, 1857, the fires of rebellion glared 
wildly over the wide provinces of British 
India; and it was but in few instances that 
the reeking blade of the murderer did not 
precede or follow the torch of the incen- 
diary. The confidence that for more than 
a century had subsisted between European 
and native society had been rudely shaken, 
and the bonds of union that connected the 
European officer with the native soldier, 
were suddenly and irreparably severed. It 
had become less a cause of surprise than of 
apprehension when, day after day, intelli- 
gence spread over the country of unex- 
pected outbreaks in this or that quarter of 
the Bengnl presidency, sometimes accom- 
panied hy rumours of the most dire import 
—at others, appearing only as an effect of 
some popular and systematic design to 
shake off the yoke of foreign domination, 
without unnecessarily provoking the wanton 
effusion of blood that too frequently already 
had characterised the progress of the insur- 
rection, and had degraded a struggle for 
liberty and independence as a people, into 
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n war of senseless cruelty and unmanly 
venveance. I]t was under the milder phase 
of the guilty obscuration of Indian renown, 
that the revolt of the troops at Jullundur—a 
large town and military station in the 
Doab, about seventy-five miles east of La- 
hore—occurred on the 7th of June. 

JuLLUNDUR.—For some time previously, 
this cantoument had been occupied by 
the 36th and 61st regiments of native 
infantry, and some troops of the 6th regi- 
ment of Bengal light cavalry; there was 
also vt the station a troop of European 
horse artillery. Nothing had occarred to 
give rise to suspicion that the native troops 
were yet tainted by the mutinous spirit 
that hovered like a destroying angel over 
every station of the Bengal army ; “but the 
repose of the cantonment was at length to 
be interrupted. 

On the night of the 3rd of June, an 
alarm was raised that fire had broken out 
in the lines of the 6]st regiment—a circum- 
stance that of itself, when the general good 
conduct of the regiment was taken into 
consideration, might, in all probability, have 
been regarded as accidental, and so would 
have passed away without necessarily ex- 
citing any serious fears of impending mis- 
chief from the troops; but it happened that, 
on the following night, the hospital of the 
cantonment was also discovered to be on fire, 
and was entirely destroyed. It was no longer 
doubted that the continuous mischief was 
the work of an incendiary; but, from the 
mystery that enveloped the occurrence, it 
was not possible tu traee the guilty hand. 
Sufficient cause had, however, been given 
to encourage suspicion of the fidelity of the 
soldiers; and the inhabitants of the station 
ventured to suggest to the officer in com- 
mand, that their position was one of con- 
siderable danger—an idea which he de- 
cidedly refused to adopt. The European 
residents then took measures fur ensuring 
the safety of their families, and most. of the 
women and clildrea were removed from 
the station. The day and night of the 5th 
passed over without renewing cause for 
further apprehension ; and on the 6th the 
force at dullundur was augmented by the 
arrival of a troop of native horse artillery, 
and the 4th regiment of Sikh infantry. The 
appearance of the latter in the cantonment 
gave umbrage to the men of the Bengal 
regiments; and the brigadier in command 
of the station, yielding to some inconceiv- 
able influence, sought to conciliate the 
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offended fanatics by a maida unmilitary con- 
cession; and the Sikhs were actually ordered 
out of the cantonment on the evening of 
the very day they had marched into it. 
The troopers of the Bengal artillery, who 
had arrived at the same time, were encamped 
in the lines of the European horse artillery, 
and their guns were safely parked with 


‘those of the latter. 


The propriety of disarming the men who 
had exhibited so much feeling against the 
Sikhs, was urged upon the brigadier; but 
he could not be persuaded to doubt the 
fidelity of the regiments, and hesitated to 
offer such an offence to men whom he still 
believed to be loyal and well-disposed. His 
indecision encouraged the discoutented, and 
enabled them to choose their own time for 
action. 

The 7th of June (Sunday) passed quietly 
until about an hour before midnight, when 
an alarm of fire was raised in the lines of 
the 36th regiment, and at the same time a 
party of the 6th light cavalry galloped into 
the infantry lines, shouting furiously that 
the Europeans were at hand to attack the 
native troops. The latter were instantly in 
a state of disorder, and rushed to the bells 
of arms to secure means of defence. The 
officers of the two corps hastened to the 
lines to endeavour to pacify the men, and 
recall them to their duty; but their efforts 
only provoked insult; and at length the 
mutiny was complete. Two or three of 
the officers were slightly wounded in the 
confusion, and in the random firing that 
occurred while the lines were blazing; but 
there was no meditated attempt to murder 
or even injure the Europeans of any grade 
by the suldiers, even when their excitement 
was at the highest pitch. After setting fire 
to some bungalows, in revenge for not being 
allowed to take possession of the guus 
(which were manfully held by the European 
artillerymen, and preserved without blood- 
shed), the mutineers left the station in a 
body, in the direction of the Sutlej, taking 
Phillour, a neighbouring cantonment, in 
their way, where they were joined by the 
men of the 3rd Bengal regiment, and, to- 
gether, marched off en route for Delhi. 

Owing to the prevalence of the same 
strange hallucination that had controlled 
his previous conduct, the mutineers were 
suffered to get a start of several hours 
before Brigadier Johnstone could be per- 
suaded to allow the European troopers to 
follow them. When at length he did move, 
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his force was halted after a march of ten or 
twelve miles, and the fugitives were thus 
enabled to cross without molestation, by 
the chief ferry, over the Sutle). Upon their 
arrival at Loodiana, they were opposed by 
a few Sikhs, under Mr. Ricketts, the civil 
magistrate; but numbers prevailed over 
valour; and the rebels, after setting free the 
prisoners in the gaol, pushed on by forced 
marches for the Mogul capital. During 
the stay of the mutinous force at Loodiana, 
a body of Cashmerees took advantage of 
the disorder occasioned by their presence, 
and commenced plundering the town, and 
ill-using some of the inhabitants who would 
not join in their outrages; the missionary 
house, and buildings occupied by the public 
officers, were partly destroyed, and some 
valuable property carried off; but on the 
departure of the rebel force, quiet was 
restored, and the authority of the civil 
magistrates re-established. The punish- 
ment of those who had been taken in the 
act of plunder and outrage, followed as a 
necessary consequence, and on the 13th of 
June twenty of the offenders were hanged, 
in the presence of the whole native popula- 
tion. 

The mutiny of the native regiments at 
Jullundur naturally excited some alarm 
among the Europeans resident at the sta- 
tion; but the timely provision made for the 
safety of the women and children, relieved 
them from much ‘of the anxiety they must 
otherwise have suffered. Beyond a few slight 
wounds, and firing some of the bungalows, it 
dues not appcar that any serious injury was 
sustained either at Jullundur or Phillour. 

Some details of this almost bloodless 
emeule are furnished by the subjoined ex- 
tracts from a letter dated June 10th, 
1857. The writcr, an officer of one of the 
mutinous regiments, says—“ I must explain, 
as briefly as possible, how all this miser- 
able business took place. After about a 
week of comparative quiet, we were put 
on the gui vive on the 38rd inst. by a 
fire breaking out in the men’s lines of 
the 61st. On the following night they 
burnt the hospital. On the 5th all was 
quiet. On the 6th a native troop of horse 
artillery marched into this station; the 
4. Sikh infantry also came in. I betieve 
that the reason of the move on the part of 
the native troop was, that it was not con- 
sidered safe to leave a native troop at a 
station where there was no European regi- 
went. The arrival of the 4th Sikhs, it 
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appears, caused great anxiety tn the minds 
of the men of the native regiment here; 
and the brigadier, fearing that some of them 
would desert, ordered the Sikh regiment 
out of the station on the evening of the day 
on which they arrived. The native troop 
were encamped in the horse artillery lines, 
and their guns were parked with those of 
the European troop. This brings us up to 
the morning of Sunday, the 7th: during 
the whole of the day everything was quiet. 
Our men showed no symptoms of uneasiness, 
and all went on as usual. So quiet was 
everything, that in the evening my wife 
went to church with our old fnend Harris, 
the veterinary surgeon. I could not go, as 
I wished to visit the lines, as has been my 
invariable custom ever since hearing the 
lamentable news from Delhi. After church 
several of our regiment dined quietly with 
us; and at ten o’clock, having sent my wife 
to sleep at the artillery barracks with 
the other ladies and children, I went to 
bed at eleven, with all my clothes on as 
usual. I had just closed my eyes, when I 
heard one of my guard call out that there 
was a fire. J jumped up, and saw the 
reflection of fire in the direction of the 36th 
native infantry lines. I instantly mounted 
my horse, and rode down to our lines as 
hard as I could gatlop. On reaching our 
men’s lines all appeared quiet. I rode 
gently up between the men’s and horse 
lines, and had nearly reached the lines of 
the second troop, when I heard a shot fired 
in the direction of the 36th lines. Not an 
iastant elapsed before I saw a rush made 
by the men of the second troop for the belt 
of arms, which they had reached before I 
could get up to them. I drew my sword, 
rode at them, and succeeded in driving 
them back to their lines, but not until they 
had forced one of the doors. The troopers 
stood at the end of their lines, and I 
appealed to them in every possible way— 
reminded them of the distinguished name 
their fathers had gained for the regiment, 
and told them to prove they were faithful 
soldiers by returning every man to his hut. 
(In the meantime [I sent off to our com- 
manding officer, Macmullen, who was in 
the lines, to tell him what was going on.) 
The men seemed to have come to their 
senses, and I hoped the panic was over, for 
they turned to obey me, and walked back 
towards their huts. Before they had 
reached them a brisk file firing commenced 
in the infantry lines: the men turned 
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avain and made another rush towards the 
bell of arms. I stopped them at the head 
of the troop, and swore I would cut the 
first man down who crossed the little ditch 
that runs across the front of the lines. I 
kept them in check for a minute or two, 
during which I heard horses galloping, and, 
glancing in the direction of the sound, saw 
men galloping out of the horse lines of the 
3rd squadron. A cry was raised that the 
3rd squadron had mounted, and the men of 
the right wing dashed off to the bell of 
arms. I rode at them, and upset some of 
the infatuated scoundrels, but it was of no 
use. One fellow drew his tulwar, which he 
had in addition to his regimental sabre, and 
made a cut at my leg. Fortunately, I 
managed to guard it. Some of the men 
tried to catch at my reins; and seeing that 
it was all up, and that half the regiment 
was mounted, I rode through them, and 
galloped off towards the artillery, to warn 
them that our men were in open mutiny. 
I must tell you that the artillery lines are 
between the 36th native infantry. Before 
I had left the lines, some of our men came 
at me and rode across the road after me, 
close up to the barracks. I rode up to the 
orderly room, and told the first person I 
met, who happened to be Hill, what had 


occurred, and told him to go off to the 


brigadier and warn him. I then rode back 
into our lines along the front of the horse 
lines, aud found that almost all the men 
had made off. As I reached the horse lines 
of the Ist troop I was overtaken by our 
quartermaster-sergeant, who told me that 
Macmullen had been shot by one of our 
men. I[ instantly went off with the sergeant, 
and found poor Macmullen with some of 
the other officers between the men and 
horse lines of the 6th troop. He was 
wounded in the hand. Just at this time 
there was a rush made towards us by part 
of our men, and, seeing that to remain was 
only to sacrifice our lives uselessly, I pre- 
vailed on Macmullen to leave the lines and 
proceed to the artillery barracks, which was 
the rendezvous. On reaching the barracks, 
where all the ladies were congregated, we 
found poor Bagshawe, the adjutant of the 
86th, had just been brought in severely 
wounded. It appears that some of our 
men rode off to the 36th and 61st lines, and 
attempted to cut down all tlre officers they 
saw. They wounded three officers in the 
Glst, and one in the 36th; the scene at the 
barracks was one of the utmost coufusion— 
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(THE ROLL CALL. 
ladies, children, servants, and soldiers all 
mixed up together. An order was given 
for the ladies, children, &c., to be taken to 
a barrack nearer the gun-sheds; and off 
they went, my wife in an awful state, and 
our little boy sitting on my holster-pipe. 
We had nearly got them iuto their 
new quarters, when file firing commenced 





from the direction of the 36th lines, the ‘ 


shot whistling through the artillery lines. 
Shortly after the firing commenced, some of 
our men made a dash at the guns, but were 
received with a couple of rounds of grape 
and a smart volley of musketry, which 
stopped them. I was standing in view of 
the guns, and saw the wretches sheer off to 
the right. There is no doubt that they 
fully expected the native horse artillery to 
join them; and I am told that they shouted 
to them to do so; but this I did not hear 
myself. 

“The native troop were, by a judicious 
arrangement, so dovetailed with the Eu- 
ropean troops, and, in addition, had a com- 
pany of the 8th foot to look after them, 
that had they wished it they could not have 
sold us. We were troubled no more by the 
mutineers, who seemed to have commenced 
their march to Phillour, on finding that it 
was hopeless to attempt to take our guns. 
The hours passed slowly enough till morn- 
ing; and, to make matters still more un- 
comfortable, we were treated to a sandstorm, 
which at once blinded and choked us. At 
2 o'clock a.m. Macmullen and Farquharson 
went into our lines, and found many of our 
men there. They called the roll, and took 
the names of all the men who were present. 
This I did not know until afterwards. As 
soon as day broke, Ray (our riding-master) 
and I went to our standard guard, and, to 
my great delight, found that the guard had 
remained at their post, and our standards 
were safe. I had been up to the guard 
during the night, but could not hear or see 
a soul, and concluded that they had also 
gone off. We went to the men’s lines, 
turned them out, and took the muster; the 
result was, that we found 156 men, not 
including the native non-commissioned 
officers, were present; doubtless many of 
them had gone off and returned. 

“We had ninety troopers on furlough, 
so that just one squadron of the regiment 
has joined the mutineers. However, I 
have now no confidence in any native. 
Some of our best men have proved the 
most active in this miserable business. 
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rough rider in my troop, who had been 
riding my charger in the morning, and had 


‘ played with my little child, was one of the 
' men who charged the guns; he was wounded, 


and had the impudence to go up to our 
hospital. On taking the muster in the 
morning, we compared it with the one 
which was taken by Farquharson, and 
found that a native officer and ten men 
had returned subsequently to the muster 
being taken. These we made over to a 
party of the 8th foot. We tried them by a 
drum-head court-martial, and had them 
shot. We received an order to make over 
all the horses and arms that remained to 


' the artillery. The men were ordered to 


give up their arms, and did it. It was a 
cruel sight, and we all felt it most bitterly. 
These were men in whom we had implicit 
confidence. 

‘The 6th has now virtually ceased to 
exist. Our horses are all being given to 
irregulars, or being draughted into the 
artillery, and our men guard their lines 
with bludgeons. It seems, that after their 
attack on the guns, finding that the native 
troop would not join them, the whole of 
the mutineers left this station, and marehed 
for Phillour ; and I believe the larger num- 
ber of them were out of this station by two 
in the morning. When the mutiny com- 
menced, we telegraphed to Phillour to 
break the bridge of boats, to prevent the 
rascals crossing; but, the men at Phillour 
being all asleep, the message was passed on 
to Umballah, to be telegraphed back to 
Phillour in ease the wire between this and 
Phillour should be cut, which was done 
very shortly after the message was sent. 
I am perfectly certain that our men went 
im a panic; some, of course, were bad; but 
many galloped off, believing what they 
were told—viz., that the guns and 8th foot, 
with the Kapootallah rajah’s men, were 
coming down on them; and then, feeling 
that they had compromised themselves, 
they feared to return.” 

The intended warning to the authorities 
at Phi‘'cur failed for the reason alleged, and 
the consequence was, that the mutineers 
from Jullundur were actually at the station 
before their revolt was known. The men 
of the 8rd regiment did not hesitate to 
make common cause with the rebels, and at 
once set out with them for Delhi—first, 
however, assuring their officers that their 
persons should be respected; and they 
appear to have acted in accordance with 
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such assurance, as no personal injury was 
sustained by any one, although the whole 
of the European families were completely 
in their power, if they had chosen to exer- 
cise a vindictive spirit. The officer in com- 
mand at Phillowr at the time, writes from 
Simla on the 23rd of July, im reference 
to the occurrence, thus:—‘“ I could have 
managed my own regiment, had not the 
three regiments at Jullundur—viz., the 6th 
cavalry, 36th and G6lst mative infantry, 
mutinied, and fallen back on us. The 
telegraph wires were cut; so I got no in- 
formation of the Jullundur corps coming 
our way till they were almost on our 
parade. I got my family, and the families 
of all the Europeans then in cantonments, 
off to the fort, which had latterly been 
garrisoned by a hundred men of her ma- 
jesty’s 8th foot. 

“On going to parade, I found the officers 
eould not get the men to turn out and form 
in any numbers; and as fast as they got a 
few here and there, others went back to the 
lines. Seeing the case was hopeless, we 
retired to the fort, myself and other officers 


on foot. Our men had always said, ‘Happen . 


what would, not one of us should be hurt 
while they lived.” This is all I can say for 
my men: they kept their word; for had 
they liked, they could have murdered every 
man, woman, and child before I got them 
out of the cantonments. 
fort, I found everyone safe. A few days 
after, the families of all officers were ordered 
off to, the hills, and I arranged for my wife 
and children coming here. A few days 
later I got a letter from the general, saying, 
that as the fort was garrisoned by her ma- 
jesty’s corps, he wished the command to 
rest with the officer of that regiment, and, 
as my corps was gone, I might proceed on 
leave; so I followed my family. 

“Some 80 of my men remained stanch, 
and I had a company on duty at Delhi; 
making 180. Stanch, 180; Sikhs, also in 
the regiment, 75 ; sepoys away on furlough, 
150: total left, out of the 1,000 men of the 
Srd regiment, 405.” 

It certainly appears strange—although it 
may admit of a satisfactory explanation— 
that, with a fort in his immediate neigh- 
bourhood, garrisoned by 100 men of her 
majesty’s 8th regiment, and the 80 of his 
own corps that “remained stanch,’’ this 
officer should so unresistingly have acqui- 
esced in the quiet and unobstructed deser- 
tion of his regiment. It may he fairly 
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assumed, that permission to retire from 
active duty, “on leave,” at such a crisis, 
may have been only an inevitable conse- 
quence of such acquiescence. 

The opportunities afforded for recounting 
incidents of such bloodless ebullitions of dis- 
affection as those exhibited at Jullundur and 
Phillour, are but rare throughout the wild 
progress of the Indian rebellion; the pages 
of its history being far oftener shaded by 
the sombre hues of a desolating and indis- 
criminating vengeance, than brightened by 
the lighter tints of human feeling, or the 
recognised usages of modern warfare. 

In connection with the mutiny at Jul- 
lundur, the following graphic letter of an 
officer of the 60th regiment of native in- 
fantry, stationed at Umballah, will probably 
be deemed entitled to attention. We shall 
best preserve the interest of the narrative 
by following the text of the gallant writer, 
without interrupting it bycomment. Writing 
on the 15th of July, from Umballah, he says 
—“QOne day I was hastily summoned to a 
council of war, and learnt that the troops at 
Jullundur had mutinied, consisting of three 
regiments, a cavalry corps, and two guns, 
and that they were marching on us; so, 
with my 100 men, I was ordered to defend 
the left flank of cantonments—not a pleasant 
duty, as I should be a mile away from the 
rest of the Europeans in the fort, and my 
men had been whispering ominously among 
themselves. The next afternoon some troops 
were perceived advancing ; the dust was so 
great, that their numbers could not be ascer- 
tained. Directly the alarm was sounded, 
every man took refuge in the church, while 
I rode away to my lines. However, I put 
on a good face, and being mounted on a 
capital horse of Colonel Seaton’s, I soon 
reached the lines, and turned the men out. 
They were very eager, and talked amazingly 
of what they would do; but I thought 


very differently, and determined to fight on 


horseback. However, it turned out a false 
alarm, the troops being friends; but as 


| they filed under the guns of the fort, a 


European artilleryman requested leave to 
give them some ‘ grape,’ saying, ‘ Sure they 
are niggers.’ All that night I patrolled by 
myself, being more afraid of my own sen- 
tries than any enemy; however, like all 
nights, it at last came to an end; and [ felt 
like another man when daylight came and 
no enemy; for I do not think I ain malign- 
ing my men when I say, that had an enemy 
appeared, they would have shot me and 
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joined the rebels. That morning informa- 
tion was received, that General Johnstone, 
from Julluudur, was pursuing them, and 
that the 6]st native infantry had separated, 
and was sneaking along the foot of the hills 
by by-roads, and thus trying to get to 
Delhi. Two companies of Europeans were 
immediately ordered in carts to intercept 
them in the Malka-road, and I volunteered 
to go with them, and was appointed aide- 
de-camp and quartermaster to the force. I 
had previously volunteered for Delhi, for a 
volunteer troop of cavalry and a volunteer 
troop of infantry, and had been invariably 
refused. We did not start till 1 p.m., a 
wind blowing as hot as the breath from a 
furnace. There were no carts for us, and 
we had to ride. The officer commanding 
got struck by the sun, and two others fell 
sick, so at last I was left by myself. We 
did not halt all day; and at about 11 p.m, 
my pony having outstepped the carts, I was 
about a mile ahead, and passing through a 
nasty brushwood, and thinking what a place 
it would be for a surprise, when a volley of 
musketry came on one side. I pulled up, 
clutched that invaluable weapon ‘Colt,’ and 
listened. The night was as dark as ink, 
and all quiet and still again. I listened 
for the carts, but could not hear them, and 
was surprised to find how I had uncon- 
sciously wandered away from them. Just 
then I faintly heard the bugle sounding 
the ‘assembly,’ followed by the ‘double?’ 
putting spurs to my ‘tat’ I flew back, and 
found that the enemy were close by, and 
we were going to foot it after them. A party 
was put on some elephants and sent ahead, 
but those on foot declared they would get 
on first, and set off at about five miles an 
hour. I got off my elephant and fell-in 
with them, and we had a hottish walk, 
beating the elephants hollow. I was after- 
wards called out, and sent on ahead to where 
the commissioner was to give orders; so I 
galloped off, and fuund the said gentleman 
in an unpleasant state of fear, and so dis- 
ordered in mind that he could give no 
orders, except that Mr. Forsyth (civilian) 
had come upon the rebels, and that his 
men had all bolted, and Forsyth had taken 
refuge in a walled town. I took the liberty 
of ordering dinner for six, sharp, and carried 
back this intelligence, and strongly advised 
pushing on eight miles more to relieve 
Forsyth. We all arrived at the bungalow, 
and then the commissioner kept saying 
that we were tvo late by three hours. So 
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we ate our dinner at 1] a.Mm., and, putting 
my saddle for a pillow, I turned-in on the 
floor. In about an hour I was awoke, and 
told we were going on to relieve Forsyth; 
so we all got up, weary and tired, having 
had just enough sleep to make us wish for 
more. We reached Forsyth, and heard we 
were just too late again; but he had car- 
riage for fifty men, he said, if we were game 
to pursue, and he offered fifty rupees for 
every head brought in; so of course all 
volunteered, but only fifty were chosen, and 
the officers drew lots for it. The com- 
manding officer told me to do as I liked, so 


' I volunteered and attached myself to For- 
| syth as deputy-assistant, and found him a 


jolly companion, and a resolute, energetic 
man. He mounted me on his elephant, 
and, the men being all likewise mounted, 
we started at 6 a.m. after the rebels. The 
heat was fearful that day, and the road 
nothing more than a track over dazzling, 
drifting sand. After marching for two 
hours, a temporary halt for water was 
called, and I was thinking how lucky I was 
to have a flask of brandy with me, when 
Forsyth offered me claret. I was delighted 


of course to find myself attached to one 
| who marched with claret. 


We did not halt 
again till 12 p.m., and then found the rebels 
still ahead, but very close. 

“Forsyth then asked me to make a 
‘dour’ twenty miles on horseback, and try 
to reach a police-station before the rebels, 
and check them till the Europeans could 
arrive. As I had no good horse, he lent 
me a government artillery horse, as it was 
imperatively necessary to be well mounted 
in case of having to bolt. He rode a beau- 
tiful Arab, and, buckling on swords and 
pistols, and slinging our rifles on our backs, 
away we went as hard as we could, with an 
escort of ten mounted natives. We were 
meeting the wind, and the heat was insuf- 
ferable; the wind dried me up, and blis- 
tered my face almost to suffocation ; still, 
‘forward’ we cried, and in a state of mad 
excitement we hammered along, our poor 
horses suffering greatly, mine especially ; 
however, I never mounted a gamer animal ; 
he would not allow the Arab to be one inch 
ahead of him. The escort had fallen to the 
rear, and were nowhere. Still we flew 
along, and at last reached a fort, and, sum- 
moning up the head man, demanded intel- 
ligence. He lied to us, and tricd to break 
our scent, so he was hung there and then, 
and another fined 1,000 rupees. After 
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having been so merciful we started afresh, 
and actually rode right through the 6lst 
native infantry, who were eating their din- 
ners, when a cry arose of ‘Two Europeans !’ 
They immediately fled to the jungle. We, 
observing places for cooking, and fires burn- 
ing, thought they must be just ahead, and 
dashed forwards with renewed speed. I 
never could understand why they spared 
us, except that they were chased off their 
legs, and had lost all pluck and heart. 
Just beyond we came to a nullah, with 
steep banks. We charged it abreast, with- 
out looking to see what it was, and took it 
exactly together; but my horse had not the 
blood of the Arab, and was done. He 
reached the other side, but his hind legs 
slipped back, and over he went to the 
bottom. I got bruised from the lock of 
the rifle entering my back; but it was 
softish ground, so I scrambled up and soon 
remounted ; but the horse was nearly done 
for; still he gallantly held out for five 
miles more, when we entered the pulice- 
station, and then he lay down and died, 
I got some rice to eat, almost the first 
thing I had tasted since I left Umballah. 
We laid down and got a bit of rest, all 
owing to my poor horse; for if he had not 
failed, we should have ridden on and de- 
stroyed a bridge over the Jumna. The 
detachment soon arrived, and we let them 
rest a little, seeing nothing of any rebels, 
After our dinner, Forsyth and I were once 
more in the saddle, and ready to proceed. 
I was on my white pony. No mounted 
men would come with us unless we pro- 
mised to ride like men in their senses. As 
it was pitch dark, we promised, and off we 
went for fifteen miles more. We went very 
quietly at first, Forsyth’s Arab as fresh as 
if he had not been out of the stable for a 
month. We soon increased our speed, and 
at last were in a sharp canter, to the horror 
of the men behind. One man was very 
troublesome, and would persist in keeping 
close by me, making my pony very fidgety 
and warlikely inclined; so, at last, I paid 
him out beautifully, though quite by acci- 
dent. We came suddenly on a great fissure 
across the road. It was too late to stop, 
so I rode at it, and reached the other side 
all right. ‘The native behind me did not 
see it, and rode right into it. I heard a 
heavy fall and cry of ‘I’m killed!’ but we 
only laughed, and rode on and sasy no more 
of the escort. Just before we arrived at 
the little station we rode through a clump of 
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trees, and a low bough caught Forsyth, who | their danger until it was over; even now we 


was thrown. 
rode quietly on, and got in just in time to 
‘warn Plowden (civil servant.) The next 
morning, the fall, combined with fatigue 
and heat, prostrated Forsyth, and, not 
willing to ‘Jeave him in the jungle, I stayed 
with him, and returned to Umballah the 
next night, having been out three days, two 
of which, night and day, had been incessant 
marching ; but the sun had no effect upon 
me, and no one stood it better, if so well, as 
I did. I only changed the skin on my face 
‘and hands. Perhaps the excitement 1s 
, good for me; but certainly it seems to me 
to be the coolest hot weather altogether 
that I have experienced. On my return, I 
heard the news of the mutiny of our regi- 
ment. They are all gone! The men that 
we so trusted; my own men, with whom I 
have shot, played cricket, jumped, and 
entered into all their sports, and treated 
them kindly. They mutinied at Bhotuck. 
It was a hard trial their being sent there, 
only three marches from Dellu. While 
there they received hundreds of letters 
from the rebels to come over to them. So, 
on the 11th of June, they rushed on the 
drummers. The officers were collected in 
the mess-tent when the regiment came up, 
fired a volley through it, miraculously 
hitting no one, and then off they went. 
The officers rushed out, got on their horses, 
and bolted to Delhi to join the camp. 
Shebbeare refused to leave them at first, 
hoping to bring them round again, and 
trusted to his great popularity to get off; 
but their looks were so murderous that he 
soon walked off, and, when told by them to 
quicken his pace, tuld them that he would 
not put himself out for any of them. They 
then looted the mess, smashed all the mess- 
plate, carried off all our silver of every 
description, plundered the wine, took the 
treasure chest, and, after hanging a police- 
man who had hid their camels, they marched 
for Delhi. But the officers arrived first, 
and gave information, and all the guns 
were laid fur the gate by which they would 
enter; so as they approached they were 
awfully cut up, and the 9th lancers swept 
down upon them, so that the left wing was 
annihilated. The next day the rebels made 
a fierce attack upon the camp, and the 60th 
were told to lead, and were cut up almost 
toaman. Miraculous to say, this is the 
only station that has escaped a massacre, 
and it was a touch-and-go here; few knew 
VOL. 1. 3G 
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I caught his horse, and we | dare not go to church. Sunday here is a 


day when revolvers and two-barrelled guns 
are by our sides. What has kept us afloat 
so long is the constant passing of Europeans, 
and the rajah of Putteeala, who is for us 
at present; but if he were to go we should 
have to fight our way either to Delhi or 
Loodiana—the latter’ is only six marches, 
and then we can drop down the Sutlej to 
Mooltan; but I hope it will not come to 
that ; for fancy the ladies, who have all been 
ordered up to the hills! some thousands of 
them. 

“T have got into the habit of sleeping sc 
lightly, that a cat walking across the room 
would wake me. Under my pillow is a re- 
volver and a suit of mud-coloured clothes, 
in which I am at night nearly invisible ; my 
sword by the bed, and rifle and gun in the 
corner; so I think I could manage a few of 
them if they came. All I want now is a 
good horse, and then I am game for any- 
thing. * * * We have had that terrible 
scourge the cholera. It has been raging 
here with frightful violence for two months ; 
but, thank God, has now left us without 
harming the ‘sahibs.’? It seemed a judg. 
ment on the natives. They were reeling 
about and falling dead in the streets, and 
no one to remove them. Now it is all 
over. It is the only time we have looked 
on it as an ‘ally,’ though it has carried off 
many soldiers, two native officers, and six 
policemen, who were guarding prisoners. 
All fell dead at the same place. As one 
dropped another stepped forward and took 
his place, and so on the whole lot. We 
have just disarmed the natives here, and 
got three cartloads of weapons from them. 
I have applied for leave of absence for all 
the men left here under my command. If 
granted, I shall be free and able to join my 
officers in the camp. I am looking for- 
ward to my furlough, or rather sick certifi- 
cate, or sumething—sick, indeed, of India 
and its army of murderers. This dak is 
going round by Mooltan, Kurrachee, and 
back to Bombay. Three sepoys to be 
executed this evening. We have blown 
away a great number from guns; in fact, 
we show them every week what they will 

et.” 

The hand of retributive justice was by 
this time uplifted, and the sword ready to 
fall upon the guilty perpetrators of unpro- 
voked and hitherto unparalleled crimes ; 
and it was at Ferozepore and Peshawur 
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_ city and cantonment armed police. 
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instantaneous effect upon twelve of the 


what the presence of the avenger was first 
impressively manifested to the actors and 
abettors of a career of treason and murder. 
At the former place, it will be remembered, 
the men of the 45th regiment of native 
infantry had broken into revolt, and at- 
tacked the Magazine fort during the morn- 
ing of the 13th of May.* They were, 
however, repulsed by a detachment of her 
majesty’s 61st regiment, and finally driven 
out of the cantonment; @mt not before 
they had committed great depredation, 
and wantonly destroyed much property of 
the Europeans at the station. Some of the 
mutineers were taken prisoners; and as an 
example was necessary, to deter the other 
troops from following their example, a 
number of them were tried by court-mar- 
tial, and sentenced to death. 

On the morning of the 13th of June, 
exactly one month from the mutinous out- 
break by which the destruction of the 
whole European community at Ferozepore 
was to have been accomplished, a huge 
gallows was erected at the south-east end of 
the Suddur Bazaar, and north of the Old 
Fort, the side at which the rebels had 
effected an entry. All the available troops, 
and persons belonging to public depart- 
ments at the station, were collected to wit- 
ness the scene. On three sides of the area, 
of which the gallows formed the centre, the 
troops were stationed in the following order: 
—On the east a squadron of the 10th 
native light cavalry, the remnant of the dis- 
banded 37th regiment of native infantry, 
and some persons belonging to the com- 
missariat and magazine departments: on 
the south, her majesty’s 61st regiment and 
the artillery, with twelve guns loaded and 
portfires lighted: and, on the west, the 
When 
the hour arrived for the execution of the 
sentence, twenty-four of the mutineers, 
wearing irons, were brought into the centre 
of the area by a guard of the 61st regi- 


- ment, one of them being carried in a dhooly, 
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in consequence of a wound received by him 
in the attack upon the fort. Lieutenant 
Hoggan, adjutant of the 61st, then, by order 
of the brigadier, read aloud the proceedings 
and sentence of the court-martial, and, at 
its close, announced to the condemned, that 
if any among them would become queen’s 
evidence, the brigadier would reprieve 
them. The sight of the preparations for an 
otherwise inevitable punishment, had an 
* See ante, p. 119. 





miserable wretches, who declared their 
readiness to inform against the ringleaders 
of the movement, and also to divulge the 
secret as to the origin and object of the 
revolt. These men were immediately 
marched to the rear of the artillery, from 
whence they were compelled to witness the 
fate of their more inflexible comrades. Of 
the latter, two were then led, or rather 
taken to the gallows, one of them being the 
wounded man. Each of them ascended 
the ladder with a firm step, and without . 
betraying the slightest indication of terror 
at the fate they had provoked. On gain- 
ing the platform, they coolly adjusted the 
ropes with their own hands in silence ; their 
arms were then pinioned, and their eyes 
bandaged, and in another second they were 
suspended in the air. With one, death 
appeared to be instantaneous; but the 
wounded culprit struggled for some time, 
as the knot had slipped from its position, 
and the hangman had to readjust it, and 
again launch him from the platform before 
his death was accomplished. 

As soon as this, the first act of the tra- 
gedy, had been performed, the remaining 
ten prisoners were marched up to the guns, 
and their irons were struck off, previous to 
their being bound to the muzzles of the 
terrible implements of destruction. While 
being freed from their shackles, some of 
them appealed to the brigadier for mercy, 
exclaiming, “ Do not sacrifice the innocent 
for the guilty!” Two others indignantly 
cried out to these, “ Hold your tongues !— 
die like men, not cowards! You defended 
your religion, why then do you crave your 
lives? Sahibs !—they are not sahibs, they 
are dogs!” Others upbraided the com- 
manding officer, saying, “ He released the 
havildar-major, who was chief of the rebels.” 
By this time the process of fastening them 
to the guns had been completed. The 
commandant then gave the word, “ Ready — 
Fire !”’—and instantaneously the ten mise- 
rable wretches were scattered in bloody 
fragments over the ground. 

As the smoke cleared away from the 
horrible scene, the view to the spectators 
was overpowering: many of the firmest 
nerved were shaken by a glance at the 
carnage that lay around and before them. 
The native loakers-on—and they were 
numerous—appeared awe-stricken, and, ac- 
cording to the description of one of the 
officers, “not only trembled like aspen- 
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leaves, but their colour actually changed 
into unnatural hues.” Unfortunately, this 
execution was attended by a series of ac- 
cidents, that rendered it painfully impres- 
sive upon others than those for whose just 
punishment it was required. 

In the first place, precaution hac not 
been taken to remove the sponge and Joad- 
men from their proper station near the 
muzzle of the guns; and the consequence 
was, that they were bespattered with blood, 
and bruised by the scattered limbs of the 
prisoners—one man in particular being 
struck down by a heavy fragment of one of 
the mutilated bodies, and severely injured 
by the contusion. The next mishap was 
yet more disastrous in its consequences. 
An order had been given that the guns 
should be loaded with blank cartridge only ; 
but, by oversight or neglect, one or two of 
them were charged with grapeshot. In 
the direction in which the guns were 
pointed, a number of spectators, supposed 
to be out of the range of blank cartridze, 
had assembled, and amongst them the 
grapeshot was scattered with distressing 
effect. Five were carried off the ground, 
severely, if not dangerously, wounded ; two 
others were shot through the thigh, and 
three more in various parts. All were 
promptly conveyed to the station hospital ; 
and of some, the limbs had to suffer ampu- 
tation. 

The execution of these mutineers was 
but an instalment of the just vengeance 
that the crimes of their race had provoked. 
In the evening of the same day, two 
ruffians, who had taken advantage of the 
disturbed state of the district to commit 
depredations upon the roads, were summa- 
rily tried, convicted, and hung at the gaol: 
from their capture to their death, three 
hours had not elapsed! On the 14th of 
June, the trials of the deserters from the 
16th and 49th native regiments were pro- 
ceeded with, and the various sentences ac- 
corded to them were instantly carried into 
execution. Some mitigating circumstances 
in the conduct of the men of the 57th regi- 
ment, rendered a sentence of imprisonment 
sufficient, in their case, to satisfy the re- 
quirements of justice.* 

PesHawur.—At this place also, although 
as yet preserved from the ferocious outrages 
of a sepoy revolt, there were sufficient 
reasons, about the ‘beginning of June, for 
apprehending that the immunity from 

* See ante, pp. 120, 121. 
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danger would not be of long continuance, 
It had, by some means, been made known 
to the officer in command of the station, 
that a total massacre of the Europeans was 
contemplated, and that its execution had 
been fixed for the 23rd of May; but, for 
some reason not explained, had been de- 
ferred. With a conviction of the perfect 
truth of this information, it would have 
been perfectly suicidal to have allowed the 
troops implicated in the frightful project 
to retain possession of their arms, if ever 
they were ailowed to be at liberty; but 
the disarming of four regiments was not 
a feat to be undertaken without some 
danger of failure, or without precautions for 
neutralising its effect, should the failure 
actually occur. At the time this necessary 
step was resorted to, the position of the 
2,000 Europeans at this station was as 
follows : — 
The native force in cantonments at Pesha- 
wur consisted of the 21st, 24th, 27th, 51st, 
and 64th regiments of Bengal native infan- 
try, and the 5th hight cavalry. The can- 
tonment in which this host was quartered, 
was filled to repletion with vagabonds and 
camp-followers of the vilest description. 
The city itself was thronged with a dis- 
affected rabble, ripe for anv atrocity; and 
in a chain of forts surrounding the station, 
were four other native regiments, all ani- 
mated by the same spirit of hostility to the 
Europeans, and only waiting the signal to 
concentrate upon their prey, and carry out 
the sanguinary purpose of the whole body. 
Beyond the line of forts the station was 
again encircled by hills, swarming with 
Mohammedan fanatics, who thirsted for the 
blood of the Christians, and were known to 
be in communication with the embryo 
mutineers; and to add to the difficulty of 
the European residents, the country people, 
to.whom the intended rising of the 22nd of 
May was well known, had refused to furnish 
supplies of provisions; and, being in daily 
expectation of the destruction of the Ferin- 
ghees, no longer cared to have any inter- 
course with them, or to minister to their 
wants. It was obvious this state of exis- 
tence could not be endured long after its 
reality had become apparent; and, by the 
judicious and energetic measures adopted, 
the evil was remedied, and the cause of dis- 
quietude removed.t It yet, however, re- 
mained to punish such of the guilty con- 
templators of a wholesale massacre as, by 
t See ante, p. 124. 
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their conduct, had put themselves beyond 


the pale of forgiveness. 

At the time the regiments in Peshawur 
were deprived of their arms without offer- 
ing resistance, the men of the 56th native 
infantry, occupying the adjacent fort of 
Murdan, were also required to surrender 
their arms; and the result was a furious 
mutinous outbreak, during which a reck- 
Jess disregard of life and property was as 
usual exhibited. Upon the arrival of 
Colonel Nicholson with a sufficient force of 
Europeans to compel obedience, it was 
found, that in addition to other calamities 
produced by the misconduct of the regi- 
ment, its commanding officer, Colonel Spot- 
tiswoode, had, in a paroxysm of frenzy and 
disgust, terminated a life of honour by an 
act of suicide. The rebels had the audacity 
to offer battle to the men with Colonel 
Nicholson, and the offer was eagerly ac- 
cepted to their cost; for after the first dis- 
charge of musketry, their hearts failed 
them, and they sought to escape in every 
direction. This, however, could not be 
permitted ; 150 of them were shot down in 
the momentary contest ; others were made 
pamemert and of these, several were tried 

y drum-head court-martial as soon as the 
contest had ceased, and were at once con- 
signed to the death they merited. Some 
few of the mutineers fled before their pur- 
suers into the hills, and were dispatched by 
the hill-men for the sake of a reward of 
ten rupees per head. 

Of the prisoners taken during this affair, 
it became of course requisite, for the 
better instruction of the inhabitants of 
Peshawur and the adjacent district, that an 
example should be made; and, like that at 
Ferozepore, it was a terrible one. On the 
llth of June, forty of the sanguinary 
demons that. would have revelled in the 
hearts’ blood of their too long confiding 
friends, were marched to the parade-ground 
of the cantonment at Peshawur, where a 
square of troops had been formed, with ten 
guns loaded and pointed outward. The 
usual formalities were observed as to the 
proceedings of the court-martial, the sen- 
tence, &c., and then ten of the miscreants 
were bound to the guns, and, at a signal, 
the horrible salvo was fired. Without 
clearing away the mutilated and shattered 
fragments that lay around, the guns were 
again prepared—a second ten were bound 
—and again a shower of blood and human 
fragments marred the light of the sun. 
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Twice more was this awful scene repeated ; 
and twice again was retributive justice ex- 








hibited in its most fearful aspect. In one | 


of the sections of ten that were thus to be 
destroyed, there were two prisoners who, 
from terror or, it might have been, some 
yet lingering hope of mercy, refused to be 
bound to the guns, and, in their despera- 
tion, struggled hard with the men ap- 
pointed to place them before the engines of 
destruction. With fthis insane conduct 
there could be but one way of dealing; 
and the painful scene, thus aggravated by 
unavailing resistance, was terminated by 
throwing the two men upon the ground, 
and discharging the contents of two mus- 
kets through their heads. The appalling 
business of the morning was then pro 
ceeded with; and at its close, such of the 
native troops as were present, were marched 
round the field of slaughter, and dismissed 
to their lines, thoroughly, if not usefully, 
impressed with the importance of the ter- 
rible lesson they had received. The result 
of this decisive conduct on the part of the 
commandant, Colonel Edwardes, C.B., was 
quickly apparent in the altered demeanour 
of the native inhabitants and the people of 
the valley, who now hastened to renew a 
friendly intercourse with the Europeans, 
and evinced wonderful activity in furnish- 
ing supplies of all kinds of necessaries 
almost gratuitously, that a few days pre- 
vious they would not produce for any 
amount of money, or, in short, for any con- 
sideration whatever, if they were required 
by the Europeans, or by those connected 
with them. 

Of the ternble exhibition thus briefly 
described, the following account is rendered 
in a letter from Peshawur, which appeared 
in Blackwood’s Magazine for November, 
1857 :— 

“Tt was an awfully imposing scene. All 
the troops, European and native, armed 
and disarmed, loyal and disaffected, were 
drawn up on parade, forming three sides of 
A square; and drawn up very carefully, vou 
may be sure, so that any attempt on the 
part of the disaffected to rescue the dvuomed 
prisoners would have been easily checked. 
Forming the fourth side of the square, were 
drawn up the guns (9-pounders), ten in 
number, which were to be used for the exe- 
cution. The prisoners, under a_ strong 
European guard, were then marched into 
the square, their crimes and sentences read 
aloud to them, and at the head of each regi. 
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ment; they were then marched round the 
The first ten 
were picked out, their eyes were bandaged, 
and they were bound to the guns—their 


_ backs leaning against the muzzles, and 


' their arms fastened to the wheels. 


The 


| portfires were lighted, and at a signal from 


the artillery-major, the guns were fired. 
It was a horrid sight that then met the 
eye; a regular shower of human fragments 
of heads, of arms, of legs, appeared in the 
air through the smoke; and when that 
cleared away, these fragments lying on the 
ground—fragments of Hindoos and frag- 
ments of Mussulmans, all mixed together— 


' were all that remained of those ten muti- 


_ neers. 


Sa eS ee 
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Three times more was this scene 
repeated ; but so great is the disgust we all 
feel for the atrocities committed by the 
rebels, that we had no room in our hearts 
for any feeling of pity; perfect callousness 
was depicted on every European’s face; a 
Sook of grim satisfaction could even be seen 
in the countenances of the gunners serving 
the guns. But far different was the effect 
on the native portion of the spectators ; 
their black faces grew ghastly pale as they 
zazed breathlessly at the awful spectacle. 
You must know that this is nearly the ouly 
form in which death has any terrors for a 
native. If he is hung, or shot by mus- 
ketry, he knows that his friends or relatives 
will be allowed to claim his body, and will 
give him the funeral rites required by his 
religion ; if a Hindoo, that his body will be 
burned with all due ceremonies; and if a 
Mussulman, that his remains will be de- 
cently interred, as directed in the Koran. 
But if sentenced to death in this form, he 
knows that his body will be blown into a 
thousand pieces, and that it will be alto- 
gether impossible for his relatives, however 
devoted to him, to be sure of picking up 


all the fragments of his own particular, 


body; and the thought that perhaps a 
limb of some one of a different religion to 
himself might possibly be burned or buried 
with the remainder of his own body, is 
agony to him. But notwithstanding this, 
it was impossible for the mutineers’ direst 
hater not to feel some degree of admiration 
for the way in which they met their deaths. 
Nothing in their lives became them like 
the leaving of them. Of the whole forty, 
only two showed any signs of fear; and 
they were bitterly reproached by the others 
for so disgracing their race. They cer- 
tainly died like men. After the first ten 


had been disposed of, the next batch, who 
had been looking on all the time, walked 
up to the guns quite calmly and unfalter- 
ingly, and allowed themselves to be blind- 
folded and tied up without moving a mus- 
cle, or showing the slightest signs of fear, 
or even coucern. Whence had these men 
this strength? Their religion, bad as it 
may be and is, in all other points, at least 
befriends them well at the hour of death ; 
it teaches them well that great and useful 
lesson, how to die.” 

The beneficial effect of the plan adopted 
at Peshawur for the instruction of the dis- 
affected, was not confined to the immediate 
locality, or to the population around it, as 
may be inferred from a communication of 
Colonel Edwardes, dated from that place 
between the 21st of June and the 6th of 
July, in which the gallant officer thus ex- 


presses his view of the state of local affairs 


at that period :— 

“This post, so far from being more 
arduous in future, will be more secure. 
Events here have taken a wonderful turn. 
During peace, Peshawur was an incessant 
anxiety. Now it is the strongest point in 
India. We have struck two great blows— 
we have disarmed our own troops, and 
raised levies of all the people of the coun- 
try. The troops are confounded; they cal- 
culated on being backed by the people. 
The people are delighted, and a better feel- 
ing has sprung up between them and us in 
this enlistment than has ever been ob- 
tained before. I have also called on my 
old country, the Deragat, and it is quite 
delightful to see how the call is answered. 


Two thousand horsemen, formerly in my > 
army at Mooltan, are now moving on dif- | 


ferent points, according to order, to help us 
in this difficulty ; and every post brings me 
remonstrances from chiefs as to why they 
have been forgotten. What fault have they 
committed that they are not sent for? 
This is really gratifying. It is the heart of 
a people. It dves one good all through. 
The Peshawurees had often heard that I 
had been grateful in getting rewards for 
my followers after the Mooltan war; but 
they were not prepared to see such a de- 
monstration from the other end of the Soo- 
limanee mountains. It excites their better 
feelings, and will do them good too. All 
yesterday I was busy fitting out 700 horse 
and foot levies (Mooltanee) to reinforce 
Nicholson at Jullundur. How all the 
liberahty shown to these Mooltanese after 
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the war of 1848-’49 is now repaid, in the 
nlacrity with which they rush to our side 
again to help us! They are now invalu- 
able, and so glad to see me again; it is 
quite a pleasure in the midst of this howl- 
ing wilderness.” 

Ruonge.—About the time the stern but 
imperatively called-for measures we have 
recorded were progressing in one division 
of the great presidency of Bengal, ample 
grounds for the introduction of somewhat 
similar correction were daily obtruded upon 
the attention of government in other direc- 
tions. At Rhonee (Deoghur), a small sta- 
tion in the Sonthal district, garrisoned by 
a company of the 32nd regiment of native 
infantry, and a portion of the 5th irregular 
cavalry (the whole under the command of 
Major Macdonald, of the latter corps), a 
sudden and murderous attack was made, in 
the evening of the 12th of June, upon three 
of the officers at the station, which resulted 
in the death of one, and the severe and dan- 
gerous mutilation of the others, under the 
following extraordinary circumstances :— 

On the evening mentioned, the three 
officers—namely, Major Macdonald, Lieu- 
tenant Sir Norman Leslie, and assistant- 
surgeon Grant, also of the 5th irregulars— 
were sitting together in the verandah of 
the major’s house. The night was dark 
and cloudy, and the moon was not yet up, 
when, shortly before nine o’clock, as Dr. 
Grant rose from his seat, and was turning 
to enter the house, his attention was at- 
tracted by hasty footsteps. He had scarcely 
time to exclaim, “ Who can these fellows 
be?” when, on the instant, three men, in 
the undress of troopers, rushed into the 
verandah with their swords drawn, and 
furiously attacked the three unarmed men. 
The assassin who struck Sir Norman Leslie, 
threw such vigour into his blow, that the 
unfortunate gentleman was cut down from 
the shoulder to the chest; another aimed 
at the head of the major, whose scalp was 
completely taken off; and the third selected 
for his victim Dr. Grant, whom he severely 
wounded in the arm and hip. The lieu- 
tenant, deprived of all power by the mag- 
nitude of the injury, fell from his chair to 
linger a short time and die. Major Mac- 
donald seized the chair on which he had 
been seated, and used it to defend himself 
against successive attacks of the murderers, 
one of whom he struck a blow that induced 
him to retreat from the place: the mis- 
creant was quickly followed by his com. 
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panions; and the major and Dr. Grant 
made their way, streaming with blood, into 
the house, and gave an alarm. The whole 
affair was so sudden, and so entirely un- 
expected, that, at the moment, pursuit of 
the assassins was uuthought of. 

Upon recovering from the surprise occa- 
sioned by the attack, the major and Dr. 
Grant went back to the verandah, to see 
after Lieutenant Leslie, whose condition is 
thus described by his gallant commander :— 
“We found poor Leslie stretched on the 
ground, in a dying state. He must have 
received his death-blow the first cut, and 
have fallen forward on his face, for he was 
cut clean threugh his back into his chest, 
and breathing through the wound in the 
lungs ; also many cuts on the head: he was 
quite sensible, and said, as I bent over him, 
‘Oh, Macdonald, it is very hard to die in 
this manner !’—and added, ‘My poor wife 
and children! what will become of them ?’ 
I told him he had only a few minutes to 
live, and to make his peace with God, and 
that all should be done for his poor wife 
and family that could be done. Under 
such fearful circumstances he then applied 
himself to make his peace with God, poor 
fellow! and breathed his last in about half- 
an-hour afterwards.” 

The surprise and consternation occa- 
sioned by this sanguinary attack was so 
great, that some time elapsed before the 
servants of the house could be prevailed 
upon to go to the lines (a short distance 
from the house) and alarm the soldiers. 
To the credit of the latter, the major states 
that, as soon as the men were acquainted 
with the cowardly transaction, every man 
off duty crowded round his bungalow, all 
evincing sympathy, and expressing horror 
and detestation of the murderous act that 
had perilled the hfe of their commandant, 
and had actually deprived another officer of 
existence. 

Any attempt to trace or pursue tlie 
ruffians by whom the savage attack had 
been perpetrated, was now vacless. Some 
of the troopers, nevertheless, rode off to 
Deogbur, about two miles from Rhonee, 
where they found everything perfectly quict. 
A detachment of the 32nd regiment (of 
which the head-quarters were established 
at Deoghur) were immediately marched 
over for the protection of the major and 
his station; but the former at once sent 
them back, as he considered the hundred 
men he already had in the lines, quite suf. 
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ficient for that purpose ; and the men them- 
selves declared they were more than a 
match for any odds that might appear, com- 
posed of such miscreants. 

Neither Major Macdonald or Dr. Grant 
were dangerously, although badly wounded. 
One of the blows aimed at the major took 
off his scalp, which was found next morning 
near the scene of outrage. For a short 
time, it was supposed the three assassins 
were some of the disbanded sepoys who 
were prowling about the district, and trying 
to instil their mischievous doctrines into 
the Sonthals; the object being to induce 
the troops to join them by first removing 
the obstacles in the way of revolt, presented 
by the watchfulness of the European officers, 
who were, therefore, to be murdered out of 
the way. — 

On the 14th of June, an official com- 
munication referring to this lamentable 
affair, was made to the adjutant-general by 
Captain Watson, second in command of the 
5th irregular cavalry. In this report, the 
incidents of the murderous attack are re- 
lated ; and the detail thus proceeds :—“ Ma- 
jor Macdonald had his head cut open and 
was insensihle when the express was dis- 
patched to me, four hours after the occur- 
rence; the assistant-surgeon received two 
cuts, one on the arm and one on the leg; 
and Lieutenant Sir Norman Leslie was 
cut down from both shoulders to the waist, 
and expired in about half-an-hour. A 
guard was at the major’s quarters ; but the 
sentry says he saw nothing of the men, 
who escaped immediately after attacking 
the officers. The Woordie major of the 
regiment assembled all the men who were 
present, and examined their swords, which 
were perfectly clean. As faras I can judge, 
none of the men seem to have been impli- 
cated in any way.” 

On the 15th, Captain Watson forwarded 
to the adjutant-general a copy of a letter 
sent him on the 13th by Major Macdonald, 
descrising the murderous affair thus :— 

“T am as fairly and neatly scalped as 
any Red Indian could do it. Grant got a 
brace of ugly cuts, but Leslie was hterally 
cut to ribbons; he lived half-an-hour, poor 
fellow, and quietly died. We were sitting 
in front of my house, as usual, at 8 p.at., 
taking our tea, when three men rushed 

uickly upon us, and dealt us each a crack. 
1 was scalped; Grant cut on the elbow; 
Leslie, sitting in his easy chair, appeared 
to fall at the first blow. I got three cracks 
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on the head in succession hefore I knew I 
was attacked. I then seized my chair by 
the arms, and defended myself successfully 
from two of them on me at once; I guarded 
and struck the best I could, and, at last, 
Grant and self drove the cowards off the 
field. God only knows who they were and 
where they came from, but they were prac- 
tised swordsmen. Leslie was buried with 
military honours, and had the burial service 
read over him at Deoghur, in Ronald’s 
garden. This is against my poor head, 
writing ; but you will be anxious to know 
how matters really were. I expect to be in 
high fever to-morrow. I have got a bad 
gash into the skull, besides being scalped. 
Grant and I have had the most miraculous 
escape from instant death. The men of the 
regiment are most attentive, and would sit 
up all last night round us. My poor head 
is aching, so I can write no more.”—Captain 
Watson adds to this communication, that 
he has received a report of the occurrence 
from the civil commissioner of the district, 
and that he has great satisfaction in repeat- 
ing the opinion of the latter official, “ that 
the men of the 5th irregular cavalry are loyal, 
and not in the smallest degree suspected.” 
The mystery, however, that darkness had 
thrown around the perpetrators of the 
savage act, was not of long endurance. 
On the 15th, it was discovered that three 
troopers of the major’s own regiment were 
the assassins by whom Sir Norman Leslie 
was foully murdered. The means by which 
they were detected, or the motives upon 
which they acted, ure not stated; but sum- 
mary justice was awarded the miscreants by 
drum-head court-martial on the 16th, and 
they were immediately hung in the presence 
of their comrades, within view of the scene 
of their butchery, and under the eyes of 
their surviving victims. Major Macdonald, 
whose good spirits, like his high courage, 
appear to have been indomitable, wrote on 
the same day to Captain Watson thus :— 
“I received your kind note as I was sitting 
in my verandah, seeing the last struggles of 
our friends (the three assassins.) To tell 
you the truth, when we were attacked, I 
felt convinced that our own men did the 
deed, and I told the Woordie major so; but 
Grant thought otherwise, and I was only 
too glad to think our own men could not 
have had a hand in it. Yesterday evening 
two of the fellows were found with bloody 
clothes; and the third, who lived with a 
sick sowar, confessed he had done for 
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Leslie; and this was evidence enough. I 
had them im irons in a crack, held a drum- 
head court-martial, and convicted and sen- 
tenced them to be hanged this morning. 
I took on my own shoulders the respon- 
sibility of hanging them first and asking 
leave to do so afterwards. One of the 
fellows was of very high caste and influ- 
ence; and this man I determined to treat 
with the greatest ignominy by getting the 
lowest caste man to hang him. To tell you 
the truth, I never for a moment expected 
to leave the hanging scene alive; but I 
was determined to do my duty, and well 
knew the effect that pluck and decision 
had on the natives. The regiment was 
drawn out: wounded cruelly as I was, I 
had to see everything done myself, even to 
the adjusting the ropes; and saw them 
looped to run easy. Two of the culprits 
were paralysed with fear and astonishment, 
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wonder how I could hold it up at all. I 
have preserved my scalp in spirits of wine; 
such a jolly specimen!—I had hopes our 
men had no hand in it; but, after all, two 
were only recruits.” 

A correspondent of the Hurkaru, writing 
upon the subject of the execution, says— 
‘* When these scoundrels were being exe- 
cuted, they gave utterance to expressions 
that were most mutinous in their character. 
One of them cried, ‘Which of you, my 
brethren, have the courage to rescue me 
from the hands of these dogs!’ But the 
brave old major, who, despite his wounds, 
was sitting in his chair with his pistol in 
his hand, instantly and sternly exclaimed, 
as he pointed his weapon at the miserable 
assassin, ‘One word more, and I will fire.’ 
This decisive act settled the affair; not a 
voice was heard, and the execution pro- 
ceeded witbout any further effort to inter- 


never dreaming that I should dare to hang. rupt it.” 


them without an order from government. 
The third said he would not be hanged, and 
called on the prophet and on his comrades 
to rescue him. This was an awful moment ; 


Throughout this extraordinary business, 
nothing appeared at the time upon which 
to found suspicion that it was in any 
manner connected with the object for 





an instant’s hesitation on my part, and/ which the mutineers of the Bengal army 
probably I should have had a dozen of were in a state of general revolt; yet as, 
balls through me; so I seized a pistol, within two months of the occurrence, the 
clapped it to the man’s ear, and said, with! sowars of the 5th irregular cavalry (to 
a look there was no mistake about, ‘ Another| which regiment the assassins belonged) 
word out of your mouth, and your brains | broke into mutiny at Bhaugulpore, Deo- 
shall be scattered on the ground.’ He, ghur, Rhonee, and their other stations, it is 
trembled and held his tongue. The elephant | more than probable, that the murderous 
came up; he was put on his back, the rope attack upon their commanding officer and 
adjusted, the elephant moved, and he was adjutant, was only part of a more compre- 
left dangling. I then had the others up, | hensive design, by which the lives of all the 


and off in the same way; and after some 
time, when I had dismissed the men of the 
regiment to their lines, and still found my 
head on my shoulders, I really could scarcely 
believe it. However, it is now all over. I 
have had a sad time of it, and but little 
able to go through such scenes, for I am 
very badly wounded; but, thank God, my 
spirits and pluck never left me for a mo- 
ment. Grant says I am playing the dickey 
with my head, with all this work and 
bother. Certainly not! any strange officer 
with the men. I’d rather stay and die 
here first. There will be no more such 
scenes, depend upon it. You must make 
the report to army head-quarters. I think 
I must come in for fever. Thanks be to 
God for such a miraculous escape, and 
enabling me to go through all I have done. 
When you see my poor old head, you will 
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European officers would have been jeo- 
pare but which was happily frustrated 
y the impetuosity and subsequent cow- 
ardice of the miscreants employed to strike 
the first blow. At all events, the conduct 
of the regiment was so unexceptionable at 
the time, that the confidence of Major 
Macdonald in its loyalty was unshaken; 
and to mark his sense of their soldierlike 
behaviour, three of the non-commissioned 
officers were promoted, and rewarded with 
handsome gratuities; while, upon his re- 
commendation, the Woordie major was pre- 
sented by government with a handsome 
sword and belt, as a token of its approba- 
tion. The head-quarters of the regiment 
was then removed from Rhonee to Bhau- 


gulpore, where it remained quietly until the | 


period of its mutiny and desertion in the 
following August. 
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Tue subsidiary state of Gwalior—formerly 
an independent principality of Central 
India—extends between lat. 21° 27’ N., 
and lon. 74° 79’ E., and is surrounded by 
the Rajpoor, Baroda, Indore, and Bundel- 
cund dominions, and the Bengal and 
Bombay presidencies. It is now the do- 
minion of the Maharajah Scindia, one of 
the most faithful and disinterested of our 
allies among the native chiefs of the Indian 
empire; and had become, early in June, 
infected by the malaria of religious ani- 
mosity: its subsequent contribution to the 
ranks of the rebels and murderers of the 
Bengal army was merely a question of 
time and opportunity, which at length 
arrived. 

The celebrated hill fortress of Gwalior, 
in the centre of the capital city of the 
same name, is situated upon a precipitous 
rock, about eighty miles southward from 
Agra, and at a short distance from a 
branch of the river Jumna. The hill on 
which the fortress is built is a mile and 
three-quarters in length, rising at its 
northern extremity to an elevation of 842 
feet: a parapet of stone runs along its 
entire length, built close to the edge of the 
rock, the sides of which are almost perpen- 
dicular, and so difficult of scaling, that 
until it was taken by escalade by the troops 
under Major Popham, on the 8rd of August, 
1780, it was deemed perfectly impregnable 
and secure from assault. The fortress was 
afterwards restored to its native prince; 
but, in 1804, it was again surrendered to 
the English, to be again relinquished ; and 
upon this occurrence, the Mahratta chiet, 
Scindia, made it his capital and seat of gov- 
ernment. The position and natural strength 
of this stronghold always rendered it a mili- 
tary post of great importance. Under the 
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| Mogul dynasty it was used as a state prison, 


in which obnoxious members of the royal 
family were imprisoned, tortured, and mur- 
dered, as expediency required; and, on 
account of its presumed security from the 
attack of an enemy, it was also used as a 
grand depét for artillery, ammunition, and 
military stores. The town, which surrounds 
the fortress, has externally a fine appearance, 
with its countless minarets glittering in the 
sun, and interspersed with luxuriant trees: 
it is unenclosed; but the streets can be 
shut by numerous gates, many of which 
possess great architectural beauty. The 
chief mosque, palace, and buildings within 
the citadel, are in the most ancient style of 
Hindoo architecture; and a fine tomb of a 
Mohammedan saint is erected on the east 
side of the city. In the sides of the rock 
upon which the fortress of Gwalior is built, 
are numerous excavations used as Hindoo 
temples, covered with sculptures and inscrip- 
tions. 

The contest that terminated the inde- 
pendence of Gwalivr, and eventually pro- 
cured its recognition among the subsidiary 
states of India, was precipitated by the 
feuds and anarchy that had for some time 
prevailed among its native chiefs; and as 
the British government was bound by treaty 
with the late rajah to protect his successor 
aud preserve his territory undivided, it was 
deemed necessary, in 1848, to take mea- 
sures for the effectual promotion of those 
objects. The then governor-general (Lord 
Ellenborough) thereupon directed the neces- 
sary advance to be made upon the disturbed 
territory ; and, after a succession of bril- 
liant actions, the Mahrattas were finally 
defeated by Sir Hugh Gough, at Maharaj- 
pore, on the 29th of December, and the 
British troops again became masters of 
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the fortress and capital of the enemy. 
Under the auspices of the victorious gov- 
ernment, the infant heir of the deceased 
rajah was forthwith installed, with great 
ceremony, in the presence of the British 
troops; and the state and its sovereign 
were alike taken under the protecting care 
of the government. By this act, tranquillity 
was for a time restored to the whole of our 
Indian empire; and the service rendered 
to the sovereign of the subdued territory, 
was destined to produce results that could 
not at the time be contemplated. 

The loyalty of the maharajah of Gwalior 
had hitherto been tested by acts of the 
most unequivocal friendship to the English 
authorities; and but one opinion existed 
as to the reliance that could be placed upon 
his disinterested fidelity, in case an emer- 
gency should arise for its further develop- 
ment. A trial was, however, before him, 
that had there been the slightest wavering 
of principle in his mind, might suddenly 
have deprived the government of all the 
benefit assured to it by an alliance with a 
chicf so universally popular as the Maha- 
rajah Scindia. The active services this 
prince had already rendered by placing 
the flower of his troops, including his own 
body-guard, at the disposal of the lieu- 
tenant-governor of the North-West Pro- 
vinces,* had occasioned some murmuring 
among the men of his contingent not so 
employed; and the resentment felt by 
some few of the troops on account of 
| being passed over in the selection for an 

honourable service, was soon blown into a 
| flame of general insubordination. and revolt 

by the management of emissaries from the 
| mutineers of the Bengal army. The pro- 
| cess WAS silently and slowly carried on 

without awakening suspicion, until the plot 

was ripe for execution; but the aim was 
| sure, and success certain, before a blow was 
| struck. 
| Nothing had occurred to excite alarm, or 

even suspicion of impending evil, at Gwalior, 
| from the beginning of the troubles that had 
agitated the adjacent country; and conse- 
quently, the European residents at the 
capital of Scindia were not prepared for 
evils they did not care to anticipate the 
possibility of. They were, however, awak- 
ened from their dream of security on the 
night of Sunday, the 14th of June; and too 
late; for many of them had cause to re- 
gret the want of reasonable precaution, by 
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which, it is possible, the calamit7 suddenly 
scattered amongst them might Five been 
altogether prevented or greatly mitigated. 

About two o’clock in the afternoon of 
the 14th, a fire broke out in the lines of 
the contingent, which destroyed three 
dwellings and a mess-house: the event 
appeared purely accidental; and as the 
men of the contingent worked steadily and 
heartily in an endeavour to preserve the 
adjacent buildings, the affair was soon over, 
and the European officers and their families 
resumed their wonted Sunday pursuits— 
dined, and retired to rest. Presently, as 
night advanced, shouts were heard from all 
parts of the cantonment, followed by an 
announcement that the troops had risen, 
and were preparing to fall upon the Euro- 
peans, whom they were determined to 
destroy. Upon the first alarm, followed by 
a report of musketry, some officers who 
had dined with Brigadier Ramsay, of the 
Maharajah contingent, and had not yet 
separated, were ordered to their regiments ; 
but on their way, were informed, that they 
would be murdered by the men of the 4th 
regiment, who were in a state of frantic 
excitement and insubordination. Shots 
were now flying in every direction, and 
several of the unfortunate officers were 
shot down; nothing remained, therefore, 
but to escape, if possible: but again a 
difficulty was presented. The troops, in 
order more completely to carry out their | 
plan of extermination, had dispatched a | 
number of their body to take possession of 
the roads by which the unoffending objects 
of their vengeance might attempt to escape. 
The route to the fortress occupied by Scindia 
was alone open to the fugitives ; and of this 
several, fortunately, availed themselves. The | 
maharajah had no sooner been informed of . 
the danger that menaced his English friends, | 
than placing himeelf at the head of his body- ' 
guard, he hastened down towards the city, ! 
meeting on his way many of the affrighted | 
supplicants for his protection, and for whose | 
safety he immediately interposed his au- 
thority, and ultimately facilitated their 
escape to Agra. The first intimation of | 
the defection of the Gwalior contingent, 
reached government in the following com- 
munication of Mr. Colvin, leutenant-gov- 
ernor of the North-West Provinces :— 

“ My Lord,—I have the honour to re- 
port, that last night I received an express 
from Major Macpherson, political agent at 
Gwalior, infurming me, that on the pree 
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vious night of the 14th instant, the regi- 
ments of the Gwalior contingent stationed 
there had risen in mutiny, and that the 
maharajah bad declared, that from the 
temper of his own Hindoo and Mchamme- 
dan troops, he could not answer for the 
protection of the British officers and fami- 
lies; and that the agent himself, with a 
number of the officers and residents of the 
cantonment, had, in consequence, quitted 
Gwalior, and were in retreat upon Agra. 
Of the fate of some of the officera and 
families, Major Macpherson could not give 
me any account, as the departure from 
Gwalior had been so hurried. This event 
gravely complicates the difficulty of our 
position here ; for it may lead to an open 
declaration of the Gwalior government 
against us.—I am, &c.—J. R. Coivin.” 

The uncertainty in which Major Mac- 
pherson’s report left the question of life 
and death among the unfortunate residents 
compromised by the outbreak, was shortly 
afterwards removed by the publication of 
the following list of officers, &c., killed by 
the excited soldiery during the night of the 
14th of June :— 


“‘ Major Blake, 2nd native infantry, Gwalior con- 
tingent; Lieutenant Proctor, adjutant, 4th infantry ; 
Dr. Kirke, superintending surgeon; Captain Haw- 
kins and Captain Stewart, artillery ; Major Shirriff, 
4th infantry; Rev. Mr. Coopland; Sergeant-major 
Twitcham ; Quartermaster-sergeant Webb; Mr. Col- 
lins, brigade-major’s clerk ; Sergeant Cronin.” 


Of the officers and families that escaped 
the perils of that night, and subsequently 
arrived at Agra, the subjoined list was also 
promulgated :— 


“Major Macpherson; Brigadier Ramsay; Mr. 
‘Innes; Mrs. Hennessy, son, and infant; Mrs. Chris- 
tian andchild; Mrs. Ferris and three children ; Cap- 
‘tain and Mrs. Meade and two children; Captain and 
Mrs. Murray and child; Lieutenant and Mrs. Pear- 
eon; Lieutenant Smalley; Dr. M‘Keller; Mr. Sheet ; 
Mrs. Bryant and child; Sergeant Lynch, artillery ; 
Mr. Martin, customs; two gentlemen of the electric 
telegraph department; Captain Maude, her ma- 
jesty's 8th foot, and Lieutenant Ryves, 12th native 


infantry ; Mrs. Raikes and child; Mrs. Gilbert and 


children; Mrs. Kirke and child; Mrs. Campbell; 
Mrs. Blake; Mrs, Proctor; Mrs. Coopland; Mrs. 
Monks, with two children; Mrs. Cronin and child ; 


‘Mrs. Webb; Mrs. James; Mrs. Quick (died on the 
.road.”) 


It is observable, that with the exception 


-of one female, who died from fatigue and 


fright on her road to Agra, none of the 


_ women were molested, nor did the children 


sustain any injury beyond the terror con- 
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sequent upon the circumstances of their 
parents. 

Some interesting details of the outbreak 
and subsequent flight of the Europeans, are 
given in the following extracts. The first 
are passages from a letter written by the 
adjutant of the 2nd Gwalior regiment, who, 
describing the incidents of the revolt, says— 





| 


“It was sacrament Sunday, and I went . 


to church; but at twelve o’clock up went 
the mess-house in flames, and, there being 
a strong wind, it was soon burnt down, as 
well as the bath and another bungalow. The 
day passed off, and we went to bed as usual ; 
but shortly afterwards we were aroused 
pretty quickly by the whole of the troops 
having risen and lined all the roads, with 
the determination of killing all Europeans 
they could lay their hands on. We both 
got up and dressed as quickly as possible, 
and, putting a bag of money into my 
bearer’s hands, I mounted my horse to go 
to my regiment, telling him to take every 
care of my poor wife. As soon as I got 
out into the road, I was joined by M‘Kel- 
ler and Ryves (12th), who had just escaped 
from Jhansie, and we were regularly hustled 
down to parade by crowds of sepoys, who 
put their arms between our legs and the 
saddles, as much as to sny, ‘Do not attempt 
to bolt.’ Before we got a hundred yards, 
we sustained three volleys from men not 
fifteen yards off, but were not touched. 
The fourth volley saluted us just as we 
passed the head of the grenadier company, 
one ball of which shot my poor charger 
right through the heart. He fell dead on 
me; and I had the greatest difficulty in 
extricating myself, expecting a bayonet 
im my back every moment. In getting 
from under him I tore off my boot, so pro- 
ceeded to parade without it, as retreat was 
hopeless. Almost the first thing I saw, 
was poor Major Blake lying mortally 
wounded, shot through the lungs. They 
said it was useless even to unfasten his 
coat; but I insisted on it, and did it 
myself, placing his head on my shoulder, 
aud trying to make him speak; but it was 
no good—the poor fellow was dying fast. 
All the time we were with Blake, we were 
surrounded by hundreds of mutineers ; but 


none touched us. After we got into the | 


light cavalry lines, the firing was very 

brisk, and we all thought it was all over 

with us; but a merciful Providence watched 

over us, xnd not a ball hit us. Those who 

were mounted were then able to get off— 
419 
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rode straight across country for Agra— 
leaving me in this delightful predicament. 
Just at this moment, three sepoys caught 
hold of me, and said they would try and 
save me. They threw off my hat, tore off 
my trowsers and the remaining boot, 
covered me as well as they could with my 
horsecloth, which my groom had brought 
along with us, and, putting me between the 
two, the third walked in front; and what 
between knocking up one man’s musket, 
whose bayonet was just at my back, and 
declaring I was one of their wives, we got 
through all the sentries, and crossed the 
river. They then wanted me to make the 
best of my way off, saying, that the chances 
were ten to one that my wife was killed by 
that time ; but I told them plainly I would 
not try to escape without her. After a 
great deal of persuading, they took me 
down the bank of the river (the opposite 
side of which was regularly lined with sen- 
tries to prevent escape) till we came oppo- 
site our house, where they set me down, 
and one man said, ‘Now I will go and 
bring your wife to you if she is alive:’ so 
off he went; and after about twenty 
minutes of the most agonising suspense, 
dear M and I met again. I must say, 
the three sepoys with us behaved splen- 
didly. Seeing poor M was unable to 
walk, they tied my horsecloth in a sort of 
bag fashion on to a musket, put her into it, 
and placing the butt and muzzle on their 
shoulders, carried her this way seven miles, 
till we reached the residency, by which 
time I could hardly put my feet to the 
ground, from walking barefoot over the 
thorny ground. On arriving there we met 
three other people just escaped, and I gout 
an elephant, on which we all mounted, 
intending to seek further protection in the 
Lushkur, with the maharajah, where lots of 
people had gone; but before we had got 
half a mile, we met nearly a dozen car- 
riages, all in full gallop, accompanied by the 
body-guard, in full retreat back to the resi- 
dency. Well, we went ‘’bout ship’ in less 
than no time, and a party of sowars were 
left with us, and we soon after arrived, where 
mutual congratulations were exchanged, 
and in half-an-hour we were all provided 
with carriages, and set off to Agra. We 
have now a room in the fort; and I am ap- 
pointed superintendent of the first division 
of the commissariat. We are 7,000 people 
in the fort, all living in gunsheds and case- 
420 


made a rush for it, crossed the river, and 
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the others, first getting our swords, and 
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mates; the appearance of the interior is 
amusing, and the streets are named. We 
have Regent, Oxford, Quadrant, Burling- 
ton, and Lowther Arcade. Ours 1s Tra- 
falgar-square, Nos. 48 and 49.” 

An officer of the 12th native infantry, 
that had mutinied at Nowgong on the 10th 
of June, and who had to ride for his life 
from that station, was also present at the 


outbreak at Gwalior, whither he had fled 


for an asylum. This gentleman, in a most 


interesting letter to a relative, dated June 
24th, says—“I wrote to you from Sepree 
on the 10th, which will tell you of my 


escape from the mutineers of our regiment 
and the 14th irregular cavalry. It was 
dreadful work. I left Sepree on my horse 
for Gwalior on the 11th, and reached it in 
three days—eighty miles; and on the day I | 
came in, the 14th inst., about 2 P.m., they | 
set fire to three houses and the mess, and 
burnt them down. The Gwalior contin- 
gent came, and gave every assistance, so I 
However, we 
sat down to dinner at the Brigadier Ram- 
say’s, and at nine o’clock, when the gun 
fired, we heard a row in the lines, and the 
brigadier ordered the officers to go to their 
regiments. So I went with the doctor, 
Mackallan (whom I was living with), and 





gave the word that the corps and batteries 
were in mutiny, and then were riding 
towards the lines, when some men of the 
2ud regiment met us, and said we must 
come to their lines, as the 4th regiment 
were murdering every one. There was 
heavy firing going on all round the station. 
They had pickets all over the place to 
catch us. When we got among their lines, 
they blazed away at us from every direc- 
tion. How I escaped is marvellous; the | 
adjutant, and myself and doctor, mere 
together, and a volley was fired, and down | | 
fell the adjutant and his horse. The horse | 
was shot dead; but he escaped. I put | | 
spurs to my horse, and galloped on until I | | 
was stopped by a man who fired about two 

yards away, right in my horse’s face, the | 

sparks all about me; but the bullet passed | 
me, and the horse and I went on, and came | 
on 200 men drawn up at the quarter- | 
guard, and whom I spoke to, and asked ; 
them what was the cause. They said some ; 
of the regiments were going to kill eta 
one in the place. They said we must go 
on the top of the quarter-guard ; that it was_ 
the safest place; but I said, if we did we 
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should be murdered at their leisure; the 
commanding officer and his horse were 
lying dead near us. The officer was mor- 
tally wounded in the lungs, and dying; 
some of the men crying over him, saying 
their regiment did not do it, that it was 
the men of the 4th. We remained some 
time with them—half-an-hour ; they want- 
ing us to go into a house; but we would 
not go. At last, I asked some of the men 
why they did not let us out of canton- 
ments; and they said, after a time, they 
would ; so they took myself and the doctor, 
and prevented the men from firing any more 
at us, and we galloped away towards what 
we supposed, in the dark, the road to this 
place. We rode all night among ravines, 
and, in the morning, luckily came on the 
Agra-road. We went towards a ford in 
the river Chumbul, but found some troops 
were ahead, so we turned back and made 
for a fort twenty miles off. We were from 
ten o’clock at night until four o’clock the 
next day without food, upon our horses. 
We then got some milk, and fed our 
horses; and the people said, that at the 
other side men were ready to shoot anyone, 
so we were rather in a mess, we thought. 
As no one would come on with us, after 
some conversation, I promised, if th 
would come and see us safe in Agra, whic 
was forty miles away, we would give them 
500 rupees. Seven men then came with 
us, and we crossed and reached a bungalow 
some five miles off, passing a fort and num- 
bers of men armed, who behaved well in 
letting us pass. We had a fowl, and then 
started and reached Agra the following 
night, or morning at sunrise, on the 17th, 
and the lieutenant-governor advanced me 
500 rupees for the men, government pay- 
ing half. I was glad to give it them, as it 
may save some poor ladies and children ; 
and they have brought lots in safe. They 
killed eight or ten officers of the Gwalior 
force; only one lady and three or four 
children were killed. All the officers who 
were at mess with me, were shot in about 
five minutes after. It was a dreadful sight, 
I assure you.” 

There is no authenticated report of the 
death of any lady or children in the course 
of the disturbances at Gwalior; and it is 
therefore probable, that the above passage, 
referring to one Jady and three or four 
children as among the slain, was grounded 
upon erroneous information. Another cor- 
respondent, writing on the 19th of June. 
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from Agra, says—“ The rumour of mutiny 
at Gwalior, of which I wrote to you the 
day before, has proved but too true. 
Several officers and men have been killed ; 
but such as could escape from Morar to- 
wards the rajah’s cantonment were saved, 
and have come into Agra. There is an on 
dit, that the rajah has been murdered for 
siding with us; and Beja Baie raised to 
the musnud. The mischief began on the 
parade-ground. Some officers were here 
shot at, and others escaped; but this did 
not satisfy the mutineers: they made to- 
wards the bungalow of the brigadier, called 
him out vociferously, and sent in shots 
after him on his non-appearance. He was 
miraculously, however, saved; for, as he 
attempted to escape out of his closet, a 
sepoy is said to have laid hold of his hands, 
and to have quietly cut out of the com- 
pound, in the dark, towards the ravines. 
Here is one instance of the fidelity of some 
of the sepoys, and goes much in defence of 
the lieutenant-governor’s proclamation ; for 
it is not wise to destroy the grateful with 
the ungrateful. The insurgents, however, 
on not finding Brigadier Ramsay, ransacked 
the whole of his property, and then set fire 
to his bungalow. And this is not the only 
instance of a sepoy’s fidelity. There was 
another officer who was roused by his guard 
at 10 p.m., and out of the nine that were 
in his compound, one is said quietly to 
have gone up to him, and said, ‘ Khamin, 
bhago, sub bigurgaya.’? This sepoy had 
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just moved off when the rest came up in a 


body, saying, ‘Houses are on fire, shall 
we load?’ The officer observed, that it 


was folly to load muskets to put out a fire. 


On this they retired, and the officer into 


his bungalow, whence, through a window | 


of his closet, he descried the whole of the 
guard quietly loading. He roused his ser- 
vant at once, and escaped behind his house. 
Two shots were fired at him, but did not 
tell. He then made toward the bed of the 
river, and escaped among the ravines, four 
shots again whizzing over his head and that 
of his khansumah. Happily none told. 
Consternation became general at this time ; 
and the Christian portion of the place— 
man, woman, and child—were flying in all 
directions towards the rajah’s. Another 
rumour has reached us, that the maharajah 
is not killed. He was bent upon going 
down upon the insurgents; but the Baie 
would not allow him, saying, that he was 
sure to be killed, and, as he pe no legiti- 
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mate issue, the estate would be confiscated, 
and he, his wife, and daughter, ruined. 
She advised him, therefore, to send the 
minister, Dhunker Rae, who is said to have 
been killed. The mutineers are gone to- 
wards Jhansie—some say towards Oojen. 
We have no official report, but are glad 
they have not visited us.” 

For the present, our notice of the out- 
break at Gwalior may conclude with the 
following extract from a letter of the 
wife of one of the murdered officers, who, 
writing from Agra on the 27th of June, 
says—‘I will now try to describe all this 
as it happened. A rising had long been 
expected at Gwalior; but, alas! nothing 
was done, and we had no English troops. 
On Sunday, the 14th of June, just as we 
were going to bed, about half-past nine, 
our servants rushed in, and said the sepoys 
had risen. We dressed as quickly as we 
could, and then walked to an officer’s 
bungalow, to learn what we could do to 
escape. We found the family in a state of 
great alarm. As we were talking to Mrs. 
| , her hushand’s horse rushed by, and 
they said he had just been shot. We then 
weut and hid in the garden, under some 
trees, for about three hours; the shot was 
flying round us in all directions, and the 
houses were burning. The servants then 
hid us—that is, my husband, Mrs. : 
aud myself, in one of their houses. Here 
we lay hid some time, expecting every 
momeut to be discovered and dragged out. 
The sepoys came in once or’ twice, but did 
not see us; at last, about five o’clock in the 
morning, they found us. They were afraid 
to come in at the door, so they pulled the 
roof off, and fired in upon us. We then 
went to the door, and begged them not to 
kill us. When my husband went to the 
door, they fired twice at him. There were 
about twenty-nine of these horrid-looking 
men, and quite drunk. He was not wounded, 
and rushed on, they pursuing him, and firing 
at him as he ran. I then rushed forward 
too; and at first they fired at me as well, 
but then they dragged me away. I never 
saw after this; but I have since heard 
that he was killed two or three compounds 
further on. I got an officer here, who 
escaped, to make all the inquiries he could. 
It is not known if the bodies were buried 
or not, but it is believed they were all 
thrown into the river. I can scarcely write 
or think, so fearful is it all ! 

‘“‘ After, I suppose, they had killed ——, 
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the sepoys came back to us; they pushed 
all the ladies into a little hut that was 
near, and then they all crowded in and 
mocked at us, and threatened us with 
death—worse than death. They then took 
us to the lines. After keeping us there 
some time, they said they would not kill 
us, as we were only women, and they had 
killed our husbands; and so they crammed 
about six ladies into a carriage, and sent 
us away. I cannot tell you the misery of 
the five days it took us to reach Agra. 
Our lives were in danger the whole time, 
both from villagers and from parties of 
sepoys we fell in with. They held loaded 
pistols and naked swords over us again and 

in. Our party, altogether, consisted of 
eight ladies, besides four sergeants’ wives 
and a number of children. We had nothing 
but grain to eat and water to drink. One 
sergeant’s wife died on the way from a sun- 
atroke. We had no covering to our heads, 
and some had no shoes. The sepoys had 
robbed us of everything; they even took 
the ladies’ wedding-rings. I tied mine 
round my waist, and so have kept it. At 
last we reached here. I am staying with 
the political agent, as I have no friend 
here. My miseries are almost more than I 
can bear. On the first anniversary of our 
wedding-day, I heard for certain of g 
death. Even here we feel far from safe. 
We sleep in our clothes at the barracks ; 
and every night we expect an attack. 
There is only one English regiment here ; 
and in the gaol there are 3,000 of the 
worst characters.” 

The conduct of Scindia throughout this 
affair, and in the complications that fol- 
lowed—in which he maintained his autho- 
rity over his mutinous troops, and yet 
preserved his loyalty to the English gov- 
ernment—stands out as a remarkable ex- 
ception to the behaviour of the native 
princes generally. Of his fidelity there was 
no doubt from the first moment in which 
the difficulty arose; but of the good faith 
of those around him there was much 
ground for suspicion. The Bye-za-bye (his 
adoptive grandmother) was known to be an 
intriguing and active enemy of the English 
government; and the whole weight of her 
influence and great wealth was employed in 
fomenting the hatred of her grandson’s 
troops against the Europeans. It was dis- 
covered, that, by her desire and assistance, 
secret emissaries had been dispatched to 
the rajahs of Baroda and Kolapore, under a 
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| pretence of mere complimentary inter- 
course: the positive object of the mission 
was studiously concealed from the English 
residents at both courts, and had occa- 
sioned considerable disquiet for some time 
previous to the actual exploston at Gwalior. 
Surrounded as he was with advisers inimical 
to the policy he had steadfastly followed 
from the day he ascended the musnud 
under the protection of the British govern- 
ment, and thwarted in his views by the 
domestic and natural influences that per- 
vaded his court, the position of Scindia was 
one of extreme perplexity ; and the manly 
courage with which he opposed, and ulti- 
mately conquered, the adversaries of his 
career of loyalty and honour, entitles him 
oe consideration and substantial grati- 
tude. 

FurrenPporr.—Among the perilous ad- 
ventures that chequered the existence o 
Europeans in India, during the first two 
months of the military revolt, those con- 
nected with the individuals at the large 
civil station of Futtehpore,* between Cawn- 
pore and Allahabad, were not among the 
least hazardous, although happily, at the 
time, unattended by a fatal result, except in 
one solitary instance. arly in the month 
of June, the attention of the European 
authorities was attracted by an appearance 
of unusual excitement among the lower 
_ Class of the people, who, day after day, con- 

gregated together with the budmashes and 
_ vagabonds of the adjoining villages, as if 
_ for the purpose of deliberating upon some 
design studiously concealed from the Euro- 
peans. At length, it fortunately became 
known that a plot was in agitation, the 
object of which was the massacre and plun- 
der of all the Europeans at the station; 
who, being exclusively in the civil employ- 
ment of the government, were without any 
adequate means of protection beyond thoee 
afforded by their private resources. Upon 
this nefarious plot becoming known, no 
time was lost in adopting measures for en- 
suring the common safety, until the arrival 
of troops, known to be on their way from 
Allahabad toward Lucknow vid Cawnpore, 
should relieve the intended victims from 
the grasp of their destroyers, which was 
daily tightening around them. The pro- 
tective measures taken were effectual, and 
the whole of the English residents found 
shelter and safety in a large pukha build- 
| ing, which they stored with provisions; and 

. * See ante, p. 362. 
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from the roof and windows of which they 
kept the rabble at bay during ten days. 
At the expiration of this period, their am- 
munition and provisions began to fall short; 
and as the expected troops had not arrived, 
it was determined to hazard an attempt to 
escape. This, owing to the fidelity of some 
native servants, they were enabled to effect ; 
and having conveyances prepared at the out- 
skirt of the town, the whole of the be- 
le red band, with one exception, took 
advantage of the darkness of night, and 
one by one silently emerged from their re- 
treat, and, gaining the vehicles provided for 
them, rapidly fled towards Banda, a small 
rajahship, about forty-six miles distant in a 
north-western direction, which they reached 
in safety, and remained there until the 
revolt of the rajah’s armed followers on the 
16th of the month, compelled them again 
to seek other protection for their lives. 
But one blood-spot stains the record of the 
popular outbreak at Fuattehpore; and the 
victim sacrificed to the fury of an excited 
mob, was the judge of the district, Mr. 
Robert Tudor Tucker, a gentleman whose | 
amiable qualities had prucured for him 
great and deserved influence over the native — 
population; and whose rigid sense of duty 
prevented him from quitting his post, while 
a possibility existed of his calming down 
the excitement of the rioters by his pre- 
sence and remonstrances. In the patriotic 
execution of the hazardous experiment, this 
valuable public servant fell a sacrifice, 
through the treacherous act of Hikmu- 
toolah Khan, one of the deputy collectors of 
his district, by whom he was betrayed, 
when, in full reliance upon his fidelity, he 
had entrusted him with a knowledge of his | 
intention to leave the town. It appeared 
that, as soon as the escape of the English 
families had become known to the rabble, | 
who were thirstmg for their blood, the | 
rioters gave way to the most vindictive 
rage, destroying everything that yet re- 
mained belonging to the race they so much 
detested. Mr. Tucker at length per- 
ceived, that for him to remain at Futteh- 
pore, was now only to provoke his own 
certain destruction, without the possibility 
of any advantage to the government. He 
therefore arranged with the deputy collec- 
tor for the means of escape by dak to 
Allahabad. The traitor pretended to have ' 
made the requisite preparations, and an- | 
nounced that all was ready for the judge’s : 
departure, when he should think fit te. 
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leave the shelter of the pukha building that 
had so long protected the Europeans from 
their assailants. The hour appointed for 
flight had arrived; and the collector, upon 
a pretence of assisting him from the com- 
pound, introduced a number of armed men, 
who seized the unfortunate gentleman be- 
fore he was aware of the miscreant’s trea- 
chery. He was instantly dragged from the 
building, and riddled with shot from a score 
of guns levelled at random. His body was 
then stripped, and shamefully mutilated in 
the presence of the mob; and his head, 
hands, and feet were chopped off, and held 
up by the kotwal of the town for the 
savages to exult over as trophies of their 
victory over a “ Feringhee”—whose coun- 
trymen and women, they were told, were 
then undergoing the like punishment in all 
parts of the Mogul’s dominions. It was 
subsequently found that the outbreak had 
been arranged and headed by Hikmutoolah 
Khan, for whom a reward of 10,000 rupees 
was offered by the government. 

The details of this tragic episode in the 
history of the insurrection, could hardly 
have been known to the English troops 
when triumphantly driving the armed rebels 
from Cawnpore, through the streets of Fut- 
tehpore, on the llth of July, or justice 
might have paused in its onward career, to 
avenge this unprovoked and _ cowardly 
murder. While the blood of an upright 

i lay upon the stones of the 
city—unatoned for, and, it may be, unre- 
pented of—little consideration was due to 
the sufferings of the inhabitants, who had, 
at least, abetted the treacherous act; and 
it was perhaps well for the whole of them 
that their complicity in the foul affair was 
not then generally known among “ Have- 
lock’s band of avengers.” 

Banpa.—The generous example of the 
Maharajah Scindia, of Gwalior, was not 
without a beneficial influence in quarters 
even remote from the confines of his own 
dominion; and among the faithful few of 
the chieftains of India who adhered to the 
obligations they had taken upon them- 
selves, in return for the recognition and 
protection of the English government, the 
| | ruler of the tributary rayanship of Banda— 

} a flourishing district of Bundelcund, about 
, | ninety-five miles north-west of Allahabad— 
is entitled to honourable notice. In conse- 
quence of the disturbed state of the coun- 
try around Banda, in the latter part of May 
and the beginning of June, many Euro- 
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pean families from the adjacent stations 
availed themselves of the known loyal dis- 
position of the nawab, to seek protection 
and hospitality within his territory. Both 
were readily and liberally accorded ; and it 
was hoped, by the numerous guests that 
found shelter within the walls of his palace, 
that there, at least, they would be secure, 
until the proximity of European troops 
might render their departure for a more 
permanent asylum practicable and con- 
venient. This hope was, however, falla- 
cious. The storm of revolt approached the 
little territory of Banda; and, by the mid- 
dle of June, the whole of the adjacent dis- 
tricts were in open insurrection, and mur- 
der and plunder raged on every side. On 
the 16th of the month, the 6th native in- 
fantry, which had mutinied and deserted 
from Allahabad on the 5th of June, arrived 
in the neighbourhood of Banda; and learn- 
ing that some European families were shel- 
tered in the nawab’s palace, they at once 
declared their determination to havo the 
‘ Feringhees” delivered up to them, or to 
destroy the palace. Very little persuasion 
sufficed to induce the Mohammedan troops 
of the nawab to join them in the vindictive 
movement ; and, together, they congregated 
in front of the royal residence, where they 
unfurled the green standard, and with 
shouts of “ Deen! Deen!” demanded that 
the Christians should be brought out to 
them. The nawab had, however, yet some 


men on whose obedience and fidelity he | 


could safely rely; and he peremptorily re- 
fused compliance with the insolent demand. 
The mutineers made some demonstrations 


of a design to attack the palace; but find- 
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ing preparations were made for a vigorous | 


resistance, they abstained, and their in- 
tended victims were saved. The nawab 


had sworn to protect the fugitives who , 


came to him defenceless, and confiding in 
his friendship; and, with rare fidelity, he 
honourably discharged his self-imposed ob- 
ligation; and, moreover, provided means 
for their safe conveyance to Nagode, where 
they arrived without molestation, although 
the roads were swarming with released pri- 
soners of all grades from the gaols of Alla- 
habad and other revolted towns, by whom 
every kind of atrocity was perpetrated with 
impunity. The fidelity of the nawab cost 
him dear; as, in revenge for the disap- 
pointment caused by his determination to 
protect the Europeans, the sepoys of the 
6th regiment set fire to the palace and 
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town; and before the fugitives had got a 
mile from the latter, it was in a blaze from 
one end to the other, and the destruction 
of property was very great. On the ‘16th, 
a telegraphic communication from Major 
Ellis, the political agent at Nagode, an- 
nounced to the secretary to the government 
the safe arrival at that place, on the same 
morning, of the individuals named on the 
appended list ;* and proceeded to say—“ I 
have addressed requisitions to the nawab of 
Banda, and other pensioners of the British 
government at Banda, one jemadar of 
Newshar, and others, calling upon them to 
exert themselves in recovering all property, 
either government or private, plundered 
consequent upon the outbreak on the night 
of the 14th instant. 1 have written to 
Major Hampton, commanding at Nagode, 
drawing his attention to the necessity of 
truops being sent, with as little delay as 
practicable, to take possession of the strong 
fort Kulinsi, and beg earnestly to draw the 
attention of the government to the neces- 
sity for something being especially done 
for the purpose of assisting in repressing 


the existing panic, and restoring order to: 


the Banda district.” 

To this communication, the reply from 
the government secretary ran thus :— 

“ (Telegraphic.) Calcutta, June 19, 1857. 
—With reference to your message of the 
16th, the governor-general can hold out no 
hope of European troops being detached 
from the main line of operations at pre- 
sent.” 

AURUNGABAD.—The large province of 
this name, forming, with Bejapore, the 
western region of the Deccan, is the native 
country of the Mahrattas, and was the 
original seat of their government. It lies 
principally between the 18th and 21st 
degrees of north latitude, extending about 
300 miles in length, by an average breadth 
of 160. The country is rugged and moun- 
tainous, and abounds with natural for- 
tresses and strongholds: its population has 
been estimated at 6,000,000, of which the 
far greater portion were Hindoos. The 
ancient capital of this province was, until 
its conquest by Shah Jehan in 1634, at 


* Arrived at Nagode from Banda, June 16th, 


1857:—G. Edmondston, Esq. (civil service), and| E. I 


lady ; H. B. Webster, Esq. (C. 8.), and lady; Dr. 

Clarke; — Bence, Esq., awab’s agent; Dr. Hut- 

chinson ; Captain Benjamin (Nawab’s et ; Lieu- 

tenant Bennett; Ensign Fraser, ist N. I.; Ensign 

Clarke, from Futtehpore; J. W. Sherer, Esq., C.S. ; 

E. MacNaghten, Esq., C.S.; B. Stenthcote (Qy. 
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the city of Dowlatabad; but upon the re- 
duction of the country to a province of the 
Monghol empire, the distinction was trans- 
ferred to a neighbouring town called 
Gurka; and the latter becoming a favourite 
residence of Aurungzebe during his vice- 
royalty of the Deccan, the new capital re- 
ceived from him the name of Aurungabad, 
which it has since retained. Favoured by 
its royal patron, Aurungabad rapidly in- 
creased in size and importance, and con- 
tinued to be the capital for some time after 
the Nizams became independent of Delhi, 
and until they found it expedient to remove 
the seat of their government to Hyderabad, 
from which it was distant 274 miles. The 
city was surrounded by low walls, flanked 
with round towers; and, in its flourishing 
state, was of importance as a great mart 
for the exchange of European and Indian 
commerce. It is now much reduced; but 
the magnificent ruins of Aurungzebe’s pa- 
lace and gardens may yet be traced; anda 
building called the “ Fakir’s Tomb,”’ is still 
described as a structure of great elegance. 

A portion of the Hyderabad contingent 
force, consisting of the lst regiment. of the 
Nizam’s irregular cavalry, was, in May and 
the beginning of June, stationed at Au- 
rungabad, under the orders of Captain 
Abbott, who had no reason to doubt the 
loyalty of the corps until, some time after, 
intelligence of the revolt in the North- 
West Provinces had reached his canton- 
ment. The best feeling appeared to exist 
between the European officers of the regi- 
ment and their men, until a rumour be- 
came prevalent, that the services of the 
contingent would be required for the sup- 
pression of the mutinies, and that it would 
consequently be transferred to the dis- 
turbed provinces. This difficulty was at 
once seized as a pretext for mutiny by 
some Mohammedans of the regiment, and 
they speedily contrived to infuse a spirit of 
alarm and dissatisfaction throughout the 
entire corps, which eventually determined 
to resist any order for its removal; and, 
if necessary, to murder the officers that 
should attempt to interfere with its views 
on the subject. 


Heathcote), East Indian Railway Service ; W. Bews, 

.I.R.; G. Currew (Qy. Cassens), E.I.R.; O. 
Swift, E. I. R.; P.G. Anderson, Esq., opium agent ; 
R. G. Lymes, Esq., salt department ; Mr. Mayne, 
C.S.; Mrs. Crawford, and family of seven, from 
Ameerpore ; and five English writers from Futteh- 
pore and Ameerpore: the whole amounting, is 
number, to thirty-three individuals. 
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The first intimation of this insubordinate 
state of the regiment, came upon its com- 
manding officer by surprise on the 12th of 
June, notwithstanding that mischievous in- 
fluences had been operating throughout the 
eantonment for several davs_ previous. 


The question of religion, and of fidelity to 


the king of Delhi, had been earnestly 


' discussed by the troopers, both Hindoo 
and Mohammedan, and they resolved to do 


no act that would be likely to injuriously 
affect either. The mode in which this 
resolution was made known to Captain 
Abbott, is described in the following com- 
munication from that officer to the poli- 
tical resident at Hyderabad, dated June 
13th :— 

“Sir,—It is with the deepest regret 
I have to report, that serious disaffection 
exists in the Ist cavalry. It first mani- 
fested itself yesterdyy morning, about 
seven; but no information regarding it 
reached me until about one o’clock, at 
which time I was on duty at the mess- 
house, as president of a court of inquiry. 

‘ A non-commissioned officer and his 
brother (Sikhs) came to me, and reported 
that the regiment was in a state of mutiny ; 
that the men declared that they had been 
enlisted for service in the Deccan, and 
would not march beyond it; that they 


‘would not fight against their king: to 


| 


| | 


this they added, that many, both Mussul- 
mans and Hindoos, had taken their oaths. 
They said, that the 3rd cavalry had been 
entrapped into their service; that reports 
were circulated and believed, that the 2nd 
cavalry was to go up to Umballah, the 4th 
to come here, and that this regiment also 
would be sent up to join some column 
which they thought would be composed 
almost entirely of Europeans. I had inti- 
mated to the rissaldar, that I should come 
to the lhnes in the afternoon, to look at 


the horses: they fancied that this was 


preparatory to a march; and they declared 


(and subsequent inquiries have corrobo- 
rated this), that they had determined on 
mine, Lieutenant Dowker’s, and the ris- 
saldar’s death, if. we went to the lines in 
the evening. I sent immediately for the 
rissaldar, and the senior rissaidar, who has 
been for many years in the regiment (Ma- 
homed Booron.) I asked the rissaldar if 
all was well? He replied, ‘ Yes;’ and 
seemed to be—and I believe was, in a great 


| measure—ignorant of what had really hap- 


pened, as he had 
4.26 


een spending the 


morning in the house of a relative in the 
3rd cavalry lines. Mahomed Booron, how- 
ever, acknowledged that a great disturb- 
ance had been going on in all the troops of 
the regiment during the morning; that it 
had commenced in the 5th troop, and that 


[A.p. 1857. 


meetings had taken place in all the other 


troops; that a number of men had col- 
lected, and come to his tent, and spoken of 
‘the flag of their religion having been 
established,’ and expressed umbrage at my 
having spoken to a man on the march who 
had taken off his regimentals to pray. 
Though the circumstance itself was one of 
a most trivial nature, I will relate it cir- 
cumstantially, that the president may see 
that no blame can, in justice, be attached 
to me; but that the men, being disaffected, 
are ready to seize any pretext for an out- 
break. I halted the regiment at a nullah 
about ten miles from Aurungabad, on thie 
morning we reached this station, to give 
the men time to rest a little, and water 
their horses. After half-an-hour had 
elapsed, I sent the rissaldar to tell the 
regiment to mount and form up, which 
they did in an open spot; and, as I walked 
my horse up to the regiment, previously to 
sounding the march, I observed a man in 
the nullah, with his regimentals off, wash- 
ing himself. I turned to my orderly, and 
asked what the man was doing; and was 
told he was washing himself previous to 
saying his prayers: and I replied, that 
though it was quite right he should say his 
prayers, this was not the time to do so, 
and that he should put on his regimentals, 
and join us as soon as possible. This was 
all that occurred, except that I mentioned 
it to the rissaldar when I joined. After 
consulting both the rissaldar and Rissaldar 
Mahomed Booron, I directed the rissaldar 
to go to the camp, and assemble all the 
troop officers at his tent, and speak to them 
about what had occurred; that I trusted it 
would be found that this movement had 
been commenced, and was supported, by a 
few bad men; and that they would have 
sufficient influence to prevent its spreading. 
I went down to the lines myself, in com- 
pany with Lieutenant Dowker, about half- 
past five o’clock. The rissaldar came from 
his tent to meet us, and said that this had 
been caused by certain bad men in the 
regiment, and there was every reason to 
hope that it would soon subside. The 
rissuldars were all present with him, and 
accompanied us as we walked through the 
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lines of each troop and looked at the 
lorses: many men were respectful, and 


seemed well disposed; others not so, I 


thought. I then asked the riSsaldar and 
the troop officers to ride with me; and we 
rode for camp, when I and Lieutenant 
Dowker entered into conversation with the 
native officers, and pointed out the folly 
and disgrace of such conduct. It was 
ascertained, that the 3rd troop, to a man, 
both Hindoo and Mussulman, refused to 
move from this place ; that is, if they were 
ordered to march, they declared that they 
would refuse to do so. The Ist troop 
rissaldar said, he believed some portion of 
his men were disaffected, but that the 


_ rest of the troop were not, and would obey 


any orders given tothem. I could get no 
satisfactory accounts of the other troops, 
except that they all acknowledged that a 


| great portion of the men were disaffected ; 


and they all, when I left, promised to do 
their best to bring them to reason. I, of 
course, informed them, that I was. not 
aware of there being any probability of 
their being ordered to move to the north. 
The report of this morning was very un- 
satisfactory indeed: one troop only has 
sent in its report (the Ist troop), in which 
the rissaldar says, that he had endeavoured, 
to his utmost, to bring the men to reason ; 
but they had abused him, telling him he 
was no Mussulman, but a‘ Norsara;’ and 
they said distinctly, that if ordered to 
march, they would refuse; and that they 
would not fight against their king (‘ Assue 
badshah rieussur rumar naheen bandnigga.’) 
There was an attempt made in the night, 
about one o’clock, to saddle the horses; 
and many loaded their pistols: but it was 
stopped. The rissaldar and native officers 
are at present endeavouring to influence 
the men for good. I have directed the 
rissaldar to instruct troop officers to as- 
semble the native officers, silladars, and 
other respectable men in their troops, and 
point out to them the ruin and disgrace to 
which such conduct must inevitably lead. 
As the native officers are so employed at 
present, and things appear quieter, I am 
unwilling to interfere in too direct a 
manner, which I am assured, and I myself 
believe, would lead to an open rupture. 
The rissaldar has just sent word to me, that 
he cannot bring me a satisfactory report of 
the result of his endeavours before three 
o’clock this afternoon. He was of opinion 
this morning, that the regiment was in 
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such a state, that it was unadvisable, just 
at present, to take any steps for separating 
those who might be well-disposed towards 
the government, from those who are openly 
disaffected. He assures me, that it is out 
of his power to cullect around him any 
number of men over whom his influence 
would be sufficient to insure their acting as 
ordered: he ascribes this to his being in 
the regiment a short time only, and to an 
ill-feeling existing against him by certain 
parties, which was manifested on the occa- 
sion of the Mohurrum two years ago. 
The rissaldar’s uncle, Huncour Ally Beg, 
has remained at Ambah with his troop. 


This, also, is instanced by the mutinous | 


men as a grievance; the rissaldar, they say, 
has been favoured by his relations being 
allowed to remain behind, whilst they have 
been sent up. Strong reports were circu- 
lated and credited by the Ist cavalry, that 
the 3rd cavalry would not proceed on the 
service on which they had been sent; and 
it was said, that one of their most influen- 
tial native officers had returned at four 


o'clock on Monday afternoon (the 8th.) | 


I have just received the visits of the ris- 
saldar and the senior rissaldar; and I 


regret to say, that the men are in much | 


the same state as that I have already de- 
scribed. There are some few who say they 
are ready to obey any orders given to them ; 
but there are a very great portion who speak 


of the son of the Delhi emperor (whom the | 


mutineers have proclaimed king) as their 
king, and say they will refuse to march if 
they are ordered to proceed against him. 
Acting on the suggestion of the officers 
here in command of regiments, I have 
refrained from making any demonstration ; 
but I have warned all to be in readiness. 
“T have, &.—H. D. Assort, Captain, 
commanding Ist Cavalry.” 

The receipt of this unfavourable report 
was acknowledged by the resident at Hy- 
derabad in a letter from Major Briggs, the 
military secretary, in which he says—‘ The 
resident trusts that the excitement that 
prevails in the regiment will have subsided 
previous to the arrival of the report of it. 
He approves of your proceedings, as you are 
aware that, situated as Aurungabad is now, 
no immediate assistance can be afforded 
you. Te begs you will assemble the regi- 
ment, and assure the men, both in his 
capacity as British resident, and ag their 
old friend aud brother-officer, that he is 
satisfied that their present conduct arises 
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from the pernicious counsels of bad and'standard, and that the Mussulmans had 


designing men; that the government have 
no intention to call for their services to act 
against the king of Delhi, who is himself a 
supplicant for the protection of the British 
government; hut, wherever their services 
are required, it will be necessary for the 
regiment to obey. 

“The resident trusts that, by the early 
return of the corps to fidelity, he will be 
able to induce government to overlook their 
present proceeding; but, at the same time, 
he must point out the ruin and disgrace 
that a persistence in their present conduct 
must inevitably lead to. You will mention 
that the resident had hoped to be able 
proudly to point out to government that 
every corps in the contingent was stanch 
and loyal. The 3rd cavalry are now in the 
field against the mutineers; the 2nd are in 
charge of the residency; and the whole 
corps have volunteered to march to suppress 
the revolt at Delhi. Should your next 
report on the regiment not prove satis- 
factory, the resident will telegraph to the 
commander-in-chief of the Bombay army, to 
march the movable column assembling at 
Malligaum, upon Aurungabad, to coerce 
the regiment.—I have, &c.— L. C. Briaes.” 

On the 15th of June, Captain Abbott 
again reported the state of his regiment in 
the following letter to the military secretary 
at Hyderabad :— 

“‘Sir,—I have much pleasure in being 
able to report that affairs appear to be 
taking a much more favourable turn, and 
that one troop of the regiment (the Ist 
troop), as well as all the Hindoos, have 
separated themselves from the rest of the 
regiment, and encamped between the regi- 
ment and cantonments. The Ist troop have 
given in a paper to say that they regret 
what has occurred, and that they are ready 
to march anywhere they may be ordered. 
The Hindoos I believe have, for the last two 
days, been ready to do this, but they were 
deterred from fear of the rest. 

“Things looked so serions vesterday, that 
I wrote to Nuggur and Poonah for assis- 
tance, but I have this moruing sent off ex- 
press to say they are not required. After 
writing to you on Saturday afternoon, 
things remained quiet until about nine, at 
which time a Sikh trooper rode down to 
me, and told me that the regiment was 
mounting, intending to come into canton- 
ments. I had heard during the afternoon, 


tied the nara (pieces of red and yellow 
thread used at the choborrum) round their 
arms. 1 believe myself this was in truth a 
panic, caused by an infantry picket being 
placed at the bridge, and a report having 
been spread by a syce that the infantry and 
guns were to be taken against them. Je- 
madar Ameer Khan, supposed at first 
(though I cannot say whether justly or not) 
to have been in some measure mixed up 
with this disaffection, came to me, and I 
sent him up to assure the regiment that no 
orders had been previously issued. Although 
the regiments had turned out on the alarm 
being given that the cavalry had mounted, 
I placed a strong picket at the bridge 
leading to the cavalry, and remained there 
myself during the night. The rissaldar 
and the senior rissaldar of the regiment 
quitted camp that night, as they considered 
their lives in danger. 

“The following morning (Sunday) I had 
an interview with the 3rd troop rissaldar, 
who is said to be the head of the Shahjehan- 
pore men, a great number of whom are dis- 
affected: he replied, in answer to my in- 
quiries, that he had tried all in his power to 
bring his men into a proper state, but that 
the universal feeling in his troop was, that 
they would ‘not move’ beyond the Nizam’s 
country, and that they would not act against 
the insurgents in Hindostan. The exact 
words were, ‘Nizam ke Serhud ke bahir 
naheen jamgy. Our deen ke upeer kumur 
naheen bandingy.’? I then sent for the 
troop officers and the jemadars of each 
troop, and word was sent back that they 
would not come, as they suspected that 
they would all be arrested if they came; 
but if they did come, they would come 
making their own arrangements; by which 
they meant, they would bring a large body 
of these disaffected men with them, which 
I saw was likely to bring on a rupture at 
once. At about nine o’clock, all the rissal- 
dars and jemadars of the regiment, accom- 
panied by a number of troopers, came to 
the bridge: the men were stopped by the 
picket, and I went out to converse with 
them: they were respectful, but excited and 
Joud in their way of talking ; and no change 
whatever seemed to have taken place in the 
determination they had expressed, to which 
I have before alluded. Jemadar Chedah 
Khan seemed to be the principal person, 
and was spokesman. On their leaving me, 


that the men had determined on planting a| I went out with Captain Sinclair and Cap 
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tain Spied to select a position for the troops, 
in the event of angie happening: re- 
ports were circulated that the city men 
were congregating in large numbers; and 
it was said that the cavalry had determined 
to leave this and proceed to Ambah. About 
two o’clock, Duffadar Husso Khan reported 
to me that the cavalry would certainly 
leave,.and had made up their minds to 
march at three; but that there would be 
considerable bloodshed on the occasion, as 
they had determined to take by force all 
the native officers and others who might 
wish to separate themselves. If bloodshed 
were commenced, I knew it was likely to 
spread: I therefore turned out the troops 
at three o’clock, taking up a position with 
the guns so as to protect the flank of the 
infantry lines, at the same time to sweep 
the road leading up from the cavalry lines, 
as well as the small space towards the 
parade-ground, if the river was crossed at 
other points lower down. The infantry 
tuok up very strong positions covering the 
lines, and strong advanced parties at the 
mess and travellers’ bungalow. I caused 
some trees to be felled and placed across 
the bridge, as well as the ascents on the 
side of it; and I sent away the ladies and 
the families of the non-commissioned offi- 
cers. The cavalry seem to have changed 
from this time. At about half-past five, 
Rissaldar Abdool Rhyman Khan came and 
reported his troop ready to obey any orders ; 
that they regretted what had occurred ; and 
each man put his seal to a written docu- 
ment to that effect. I told him to return 
and move his troop off from the rest, which 
he did. This morning, all the Hindoos 
of the regiment sent word that they wished 
to join Abdool Rhyman Khan’s encamp- 
; ment, and have done so. I have had visits 
from the 2nd, 3rd, Sth, and 6th troop offi- 
cers, all of whom represent their men as 
being sorry for what occurred. They each 
bronght a paper to say, ‘that they had 
always done their duty, and that they were 
still the servants of government.’ But I 
have represented to these officers, that what 
I require is an acknowledgment of their 
offence, and of their willingness to do-and 
go wherever they were ordered. 

“T hope now that the regiment as a 
body will become quiet and orderly; but, 
at the same time, I cannot help feeling 
that full reliance cannot be placed on men 
who were so ready to fall off from allegiance 
to government without the slightest pretext 
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or cause of offence or discontent being 
given to them. I think it right to mention, 
that Captain Sinclair entertains doubts of 
the fidelity of one or two of his men. One 
man Is reported to have invited the troopers 
to send up a troop and take possession of 
the arsenal, which is on one flank ; and for 
the protection of which we cannot spare ° 
many men. Under the provisions of the 
order lately published by the governor- 
general, I believe I have power to promote 
a man who shows himself anxious to assist 
government; and I have promoted to the 
next rank of jemadar, two duffadars who 
have been very useful and zealous in their 
endeavours to assist me; and I trust 
the resident will confirm the promotions. 
Throughout the whole of these occurrences, 
I have had no reason to think otherwise 
than that Rissaldar Zoolficar Ally Beg was, 
at heart, most anxious and desirous to do | 
anything in his power to assist us; but I . 


‘am fully impressed with a conviction that 


he is a: man entirely unfitted for his po- 
sition; the men look upon him with the | 
greatest contempt. Had there been a man of 
a different stamp as rissaldar—a man of high 
spirit and courage, who could have rallied 
round him some twenty or thirty Bailcunds— 
he could have suppressed this feeling, I 
think, in its outset. The infantry regiment 
has hitherto behaved in the most exemplary 
manner.—I have, &.—H. D. Assort, 
“Captain, commanding Ist Cavalry.” 

This report was acknowledged on the 
19th, and Captain Abbott was informed 
that the resident would admit of no com- 
promise with the men; and he was directed, 
as soon as he was in a position, by the aid 
of European troops then upon the march 
towards Aurungabad, to select the ring- 
leaders of whatever rank, and try them by 
court-martial, carrying the sentence into 
execution. He was also informed, that 
the movable column, under the orders of 
Major-general Woodburn, was ordered to 
Aurungabad, for the purpose of coercing 
the mutineers. 

On the 24th of June, General Woodburn 
arrived at Aurungabad with the force under 
his orders; and having left a portion of his 
troops to protect the cantonment, he pro- 
ceeded with the guns, dragoons, and native 
infantry, to the camp of the Ist cavalry. 
The proceedings there are thus described by 
Captain Abbott :— 

“I preceded the general to the camp, 
and ordered the men to fall-in at foat- 
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parade ; they did so: and I first called on 
the lst troop rissaldars to read out the 
names of the men who were most to blame, 
and most implicated in this mutiny. 
Jemadar Abdul Bazan Khan began to read 
out the names, and he commenced with 
that of Jemadar Ameer Khan. While 
reading out the names, Ameer Kkan be- 
came very violent, and said this was very 
improper, that it was all false and untrue, 
and called on the men to prime and load. 
While doing so, a number of the men ran 
off the parade, and proceeded to saddle 
their horses. Every endeavour was made 
to stop the men, and induce them to re- 
main and hear what was to be said to them. 
With great difficulty, a large portion of the 
men were separated and ordered to fall 
back in rear of the force. The rest dis- 
persed among the lines, refusing to return, 
though frequently called upon to do so. 


_ They mounted their horses; upon which 


General Woodburn ordered the guns to 
open upon them. They all then immedi- 
ately fled, and were pursued by the dra- 
goons, but I am afraid with scarcely any 
effect. The whole of the bad men were 
among them; only five men of the 2nd 
troop had remained. Ameer Khan has 
sought refuge in the city, but the Poobah 
refuses to allow our men to enter.” 

A letter from Aurungabad of the 28rd of 
June, gives the following account of the 
affair described by Captain Abbott :— 

“This morning, at ten o’clock, General 
Woodburn’s brigade came in, and having 
marched direct to the ground occupied by 
the mutinous cavalry, the latter were 
ordered to give up their arms. All, save 
one troop, gave up. To this troop the gen- 
eral allowed six minutes’ time to consider ; 
after which, seeing no inclination on their 
part to obey, the artillery opened on them 
with canister, by which a few were killed, 
and about a dozen or so more were cut 
down by the dragoons, whose horses being 
tired conld not keep up with the runaways; 
the remainder made their escape into the 
city close by. Captain Mayne, with a 
troop, or portion of one, of the 8rd 
cavalry, has just galloped into the city, and, 
if resistance is offered, will cut up the 
rebels. The men of the Ist cavalry who 
were on guard have since been disarmed, 
and their places taken by the men of the 
3rd. ‘l'o-morrow we expect to have a num- 
Ler of these wretches either hung or blown 
from the guns.”’—Another letter says— 
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“When Captain Abbott directed the men 


of the cavalry to lay down their arms, a | 


trooper stepped forward and snapped his 
pistol at the officer, but it fortunately 
missed fire. The fellow was secured, and 
during the night a gallows was erected in 
front of the lines. On the following morn- 
ing, General Woodburn’s force was paraded, 
and the prisoner was brought out, tried by 
drum-head court-martial, placed on a gun- 
carriage, the rope adjusted, and the limber 
moved away: in a few minutes from the 
first appearance of the prisoner, all was 
over! Such of the cavalry as remained 
stanch were then posted, while the native 
infantry and artillery marched past the 
gallows. The execution was witnessed by 
a great number of people from the city 
and adjacent villages. From thirty to 
forty of the cavalry mutineers, a subahdar 
of the 2nd infantry Hyderabad contingent, 
and some golundauzes, are now upon their 
trial; and the alacrity of General Wood- 
burn’s movements has thrown the native 
inhabitants into a panic. They look par- 
ticularly crest-fallen and disappointed.”— 
Another officer, describing the affair, says 
—‘“ The general could not order the guns 
to fire, as he feared to knock over the good 
men with the had; but they did not get 
clear off after all, though much less execu- 
tion was done in consequence of the delay, 
than might otherwise have been the case. 
Two of our companies afterwards went all 
through the lines, and we fully expected a 
slight struggle there; but they were not 
game; and such as did not run away gave 
themselves up quickly. We took their 
standards. These mutineers are, without 
exception, the finest body of men I have 
seen in India—immense fellows, of sixteen 
or seventeen stone each, and scarcely one 
of them under five feet ten inches. We 
have already disposed of a goodly number 
of the ninety-four prisoners we took in the 
first haul of the net. One has been hung, 
four shot, one blown from a gun—a frightful 
sight indeed! his head ascended about 
twenty yards into the air, and his arms were 
thrown about eighty yards in either direc- 
tion. I was astonished to see how coolly 
they received intelligence that they were to 
suffer death. The man who was blown 
away only said, ‘that witnesses against him 
would have to answer for this in tlie next 
world,’ and begged of them not to tie hita 
to the guns, as he would not flinch at ali 
Tbe fellow who was hung said, that 
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haymg washed his hands of life, he had 
washed away all his sins, and the sooner he 
went to paradise the better.2 We have 
yet plenty of this work before us.” 
Of the prisoners taken in this affair, two 
were blown from guns; seven shot by the 


‘ dragoons; four cut down in the charge; 


several hung; between thirty and forty 
transported; one hundred disbanded and 
turned out of the station; and some fifty or 
sixty others flogged and otherwise punished. 

And so, for the present, terminated the 


mutiny at Aurungabad, some interesting 
features of which are delineated in the 


following correspondence. The first ex- 
tract is from the letter of a civilian at- 
tached to the movable column of Gen- 
eral Woodburn, dated at Ahmednuggur, 
June 28th. 

“On the morning of Thursday week 
(t.e., June 18th) the general sent fur me, 
and said that the troops were to march to- 
wards Aurungabad the next morning, in 
consequence of a most urgent requisition 
from Captain Abbott; and he begged me 
to go out with his assistant-quartermaster- 


_ general that same evening as far as Eman- 


pore, and choose pitching-ground, and make 
Well, at 


dug trenches for watering cavalry horses, 
and sent for all the supplies available. 


_ The general had told us that he should 


march next morning at 3 a.m., and at half- 
past six we began to look out for the 
‘army. At about ten, up came Captain 
Mayne of the Hyderabad contingent, lately 
commanding Aumungabad. He had come 
to escort Mrs. M aud the other ladies 
from Aurungabad, where it was no longer 
safe fur them to remain. They went on to 
Nuggur, and we got an express from the 
general, saying that fresh orders had arrived, 
and that the force was to march in the old 
direction to Malagan. So we went in sharp, 
‘and Mayne rode with us.. He went at 
once to the general, and represented very 
strongly to him that, as he (Mayne) had 
been connected with the contingent for 
fourteen years, and had been for six years 
commanding the very cavalry regiment 
which had mutinied, and again as he had 





' only just left the scene of the row, he felt 


himself competent to give an opinion on 
the subject, and most strongly advised that 
we should march at once on the place, 
smash the mutineers, and strike a decisive 
blow.. * * * The general sent for or- 
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ders to head-quarters, which arrived in ‘wo 
days, to the effect that he was to march 
instanter on Aurungabad. I went on to 
Emanpore, in my district, and managed to 
get supplies, and the force came on in the 
morning about seven. A fine sight— 14th 
dragoons first, then the general and his 
staff, then 28th native infantry, and Captain 
Woolcombe’s battery last ; the rear brought 
up by a pontoon train, some twenty ele- 
phants, and the baggage—extending some 


two miles in length. Wecame on to Jobra, 


and here my mission ended, as the troops 
were now out of my district, and, indeed, 
out of the Company’s territories altogether, 
so I went tothe general for orders. Mayne 
had not arrived; and as no one present 
knew the road to Aurungabad except my- 
self, the general asked me to go on with 
them, which I was glad to do, as there wera 
worse accounts from Captain Abbott. Dur- 
ing the day the general received another 
express from Abbott, which made him de- 
termine to get on at once by forced 
marches. We got into Aurungabad at 
10 a.m., and Abbott and his officers came 
out to meet us. Mayne had joined us just 
before. It was fortunately a cool morning, 
or man and horse would never have got 
through the work cut out for them. Well, 
Abbott told us that things were in a most 
unsatisfactory and critical state; that since 
the ladies had left, the officers had lived 
barricaded in the mess-room, and that there 
was reason to fear not only the stanchness 
of the cavalry, but of the infantry and 
artillery also. He said that we were quite 
unexpected, and that the best thing would 
be to march up to the cavalry intrench- 
ments at once and surprise them. The 
general consented to do so at last. We 
found some good camping-ground for the 
force on the Nuggur side of the canton- 
ments, and we marched on towards the 
mutineers’ lines (Ist cavalry pickets.) 

‘Two guns and a squadron of the dra- 
goons were left to guard the bridge, in case 
of a rising of the Nizam’s artillery or in- 
fantry ; and we went on up to the cavalry 
lines, which we reached at twelve. A long 
line of white tents,-with horses picketed in 
front, showed us where they were; and the 
general galloped over the ground to select 
a good position. All the officers were, of 
course, with their regiments ; so that in the 
general’s staff were only his aide-de-camp 
(Macdonald), Deputy Adjutant-general Co- 
ley, Mayne, Abbott, and myself. The caracry 
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bugles were sounded, and men ordered to 
fall-in on foot, except their mounted 
(native) officers. Abbott then rode past 
them, and ordered the few men who had 
remained faithful to fall out of the ranks, 


leaving the mutineers in a body in front of 


their lines. The guns of Woolcombe’s bat- 
tery were then ordered to be loaded with 
canister, and drawn up within thirty yards ; 
and the general, with Abbott and the other 
four of us, rode up to the ranks. Abbott 
was then ordered to speak to the men, and 
he did so, asking them the reason for dis- 
obeying orders and for mutinying; re- 
minding them that government never 
dreamt of attempting to make them change 
their religion, and of the punishment which 
awaited them. The mounted officer (a 
jemadar) who commanded this troop, and 


who was one of the principal instigators of 


the affair, here broke out, ‘It is not good; 
it is all false!’ Abbott drew his pistol, 
and would have shot him as he stood (for 
speaking in rank is equivalent to open 
mutiny); but the general turned to him 
and said, ‘Captain Abbott, I desire that 
you will not fire on your own men.’ So 
Abbott put up his pistol, and went on with 
his harangue. After another minute the 
jemadar broke out again, ‘It is not true ; 
it is all false. Brothers all, prime and 
fire!’ Upon this, with a clash, out came 
all their pistols; and, had they fired, we 
six must have fallen, as we were not five 
yards from them. My pistol, a revolver, 
was in my hand in a moment; and as I was 
next to the jemadar, I feel confident I 
could have shot him before he had time to 
raise his. But a panic seized them; and 
they bolted towards their lines, and we 
rode back behind the guns. Woolcombe 
had dismounted, and was pointing a gun at 
them himself; the portfire was lighted, 
and one word only was wanted to blow 
every soul of them to the four winds, and 
thus strike a decisive and terrible blow, 
which would never have been forgotten ; 
but the word was not given. The general 
allowed them to get to their horses; and 
then, as they stood in a group mounting, 
some 260 yards off, Woolcombe ran to 
another gun, armed and pointed it, and, 
losing his patience at not being ordered to 
fire, sung out, ‘May I fire, sir?’ If any 
answer was returned, certainly no order 
v77 given; and the rascals got to their 
horses, and were up and on them, and 
away in a momeut. Then came the order 
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to fire, just as they were getting under 
cover of some buildings: some twenty-nine 
shots were fired at them, but without effect, 
only killing some few horses and a poor 
Ghorawalla. The dragoons were then or- 
dered to charge, as the mutineers had by 
this time cleared their lines, and were 


drawn up in a line on a plain to our right, 
out of shot of the guns. 


Forward went the 
14th at a gallop; and the men of the Ist 
waited in line till the 14th were tolerably 
near them, and then broke up, and each 


man turned his horse’s head and dispersed 
in every possible different direction. 
dragoons caught and cut down some half- 


The 


dozen, and the rest got away. Abbott 


joined the charge; and, his horse being 
fresh, he managed to get up with one of 
the mutinous 
chance of escape, put his sword between his 


officers, who, seeing no 


teeth, dropped his reins, and held up his 


hands in token of submission, and as a 
sign for quarter. 


Abbott lowered his 
sword, and the brute, as he passed him, 
drew his pistol, and fired it straight at his 
face. A motion of the horse saved him; 
and he drew his pistol and fired two shots 
at the ruffian, but missed him. He was 


caught later in the day, and hung next 


morning before all the troops. After the 
charge, the rest of the native cavalry were 
brought out, and those suspected were dis- 
armed and placed in confinement, to await 
their trial by drum-head court-martial. 
Towards the evening, nearly seventy of 
those who had escaped were taken or given 
up; and this reduced the number of those 
who had actually got away to about fifty- 
five. The jemadar who had first drawn 
his pistol was missing altogether, and no 
tidings could be got of him, though the 
general was most anxious to secure him. 
Had the guns opened upon the rascals 
directly they drew their fire-arms, not one 
could have escaped ; and a blow direct and 
decisive would have been struck, and che 
mutiny in all probability quelled in these 
parts, at all events. All were disappointed 
at the result, and particularly as the gen- 
eral had them so entirely at his mercy.” 
An instance of disinterested fidelity on 
the part of a Mohammedan trooper of the 
Hyderabad contingent, to the family of one 
of the European officers, has been recorded 
by one of the ladies preserved by his cou- 
rage and devotion. There are few, indeed, 
of such records to break the monotony of 
the continuous tale of horror, and connected 
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with the revolt of the Bengal army; and, as 
it is gratefully expressed by the individual 
preserved, “it seems an imperative duty 
not to conceal from observation this solitary 
ray of light shining.in a dark place.” The 
lady alluded to writes thus from Ahmed- 
nuggur :— 

“On the 12th of June, the day preceding 
the more open mutiny of the lst cavalry 
Hyderabad contingent, we heard that some 
part of that corps had armed itself on the 
previous night with the intention of ad- 
vancing on the cantonment, but that from 
the absence of unanimity among the men, 
the plan had been for the time abandoned. 
We heard, also, that they had spoken of 
murdering their officers. ‘These and other 
reports made us feel very uneasy; but in 
the course of the morning, a sowar of the 
3rd cavalry Hyderabad contingent, named 
Booran Bucksh, whom we had known for 
some little time, and whose character we 
had always respected for its truthfulness 
and simplicity, came to my husband, and 
told him he need feel no apprehension for 
his family, for he had made every provision 
for their safety and for that of a lady who 
was staying with us, to whose husband he 
was greatly attached. He said, ‘ They shall 
travel to Ahmednuggur as my family ;’ and, 
looking up to heaven, he swore ‘by Allah’ 
that he would never reach that place alive 
alone. He added, ‘I will leave my children 
behind ; and if any evil happen to yours, you 
may destroy them.’ 

“On the evening of that day, we thought 
it prudent to go as usual to the band to avoid 
the appearance of suspicion; and as it be- 
came dusk, we observed some horsemen 
watching us from a distance; and on going 
home, we heard that some of the sowars of 
the Ist cavalry had been in the lines of the 
‘2nd infantry, to inquire which of the houses 
in the cantonment were occupied by Eng- 
lish officers (the corps had only recently 
arrived at Aurungabad), and also to ascer- 
tain the state of feeling of the 2nd, and 
their intended line of conduct should they 
receive orders to march towards Delhi. 
These and other facts which had come to 
our knowledge increased our anxiety; but 
faithful Booran Bucksh had said, ‘ Fear 
nothing, I will watch day and night; sleep 
quietly, and the moment danger approaches 
1 will be with you.’ We implicitly relied 
on him; and my husband having issued 
some necessary orders for the night to a 
native officer of the 2nd, retired to rest. 

YOL. I. 3K 
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At eleven o’clock that night Booran returned 
to us, and said we must prepare to leave, as 
the cavalry were again arming. My hus- 
band, hastily commending us to his care, 
left us to make preparations to man the 
bridge between the cavalry and infantry 
lines; and Booran, placing us in a country 
cart, and covering its open front and back 
with sheets, in the fashion practised by the 
families of Mussulmans when travelling, 
armed himself, and, mounting his horse, 
proceeded at our side to a place some twenty 
miles distant, where we halted for a time. 
We continued the journey for several suc- 
cessive days, till we reached Ahmednuggur ; 
and he endeavoured the whole time, by.the 
most vigilant attention and kindness, to 
lessen the discomforts of the road. In 
the course of the four or five days, I several 
times offered him a bag of rupees, which I 
begged, nay, besought him to take and use 
as freely for his own wants as for ours; but 
I could only persuade him to take very 
small sums from time to time, as they were 
required for our expenses. Again and again, 
in the course of our subsequent intercourse, 
knowing him to be much embarrassed by a 
large and unavoidable addition to his usual 
expenses, I begged him with great earnest- 
ness to allow me to relieve his necessities, 
or even (as I found it impossible to induce 
him to listen to this proposal) to accept any 
sum he might require for a time, and till, 
possibly, he might be in better circum- 
stances: he said it would be a ‘great dis- 
grace’ to him to accept money from me, 
and that he only desired ‘that his name 
might be good’ among the English; and 
neither by tears nor entreaties could I ever 
persuade him to change his mind. I had 
some difficulty in inducing him even to 
accept as a memorial a ring of little value 
which I chanced to have on my finger when 
I bade him farewell; but the tears streamed 
from his eyes when I told him I felt I owed 
him more than [ ever could repay, and that 
to the latest hour of my life I should con- 
sider him one of my most valued friends. 
Since the above circumstance occurred, Boo- 
ran’s house has been burnt down, as it 18 sup- 
posed, by some one inimical to the English.” 

Such testimony is alike honourable to the 
protected and the protector; and the name 
of Booran Bucksh, of the 3rd Hyderabad 
cavalry, stands recorded with that of the 
fakir, Himam Bhartee of Dhunoura,* as 
rare exceptions, and most worthy of public 

* See ante, p. 67. 
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acknowledgment among the few right- 
minded individuals of the native races who, 
at intervals, have stepped out from the chaos 
of revolt, to turn aside its horrors by alle- 
viating the wretchedness of its otherwise 
helpless victims. 

The progress of the insurrection had, by 
the middle of June, spread widely in every 
direction. Early in the month it had been 
announced, that the rajah of Etawah had 
rebelled, and had cut off all communica- 
tion between Agra and Allahabad; that 
the Bhurtpore levies had joined the rebels 
at Muttra; that mutineers, driven from 
Lucknow, had made an irruption into the 
Doab, and stopped the dak from the sta- 
tions in that quarter of the presidency ; 
that the troops at Gya were upon the eve of 
breaking out; and that the cavalry of the 
Malwa contingent had also mutinied. On 
the 27th of the month, it was officially 
announced that, with the exception of 
Lucknow, every station in Oude was in the 
hands of the rebels; and that Sir Henry 
Lawrence was so ill, that a council had 
been appointed to assist him.* On the 
other hand, assistance had been called for 
from the rajahs of Rewah and Banda, and 
the Nepaulese government had volunteered 
the aid of six regiments of Gboorkas,t com- 
prising 3,000 men, who were to flesh their 
swords among the revolted sepoys and 
zemindars of Oude. 

At Midnapore (a town on the banks of 
the Cassal river, seventy-two miles W.S.W. 
from Calcutta), a regiment of native in- 
fautry, under the command of Colonel 
Forster, wes dispatched with treasure to 
Calcutta on the 17th of June; and, as a 
specimen of the deference shown by the 


pected, would reach their destination about 
the 23rd or 24th: and he then proceeds to 
say— As I believe that this will be the 
only party of native troops who will appear 
with their arms at the presidency, I humbly 
hope that the governor-general and his ex- 
cellency the commander-in-chief, will, in 
consideration of their present trustworthy 
behaviour, on all occasions permit them the 
honour of retaining their arms.”—This 
unusual application was followed by an 
extraordinary letter from another officer 
unconnected with the regiment, who ad- 
dressed the secretary to the government in 
support of Colonel Forster’s request. After 
stating that the regiment had been tam- 
pered with, but that it was not expected 
to be other than perfectly loyal; he says— 
“Now the lovaity and good disposition of 
this regiment depends conscientiously, and, 
I believe, entirely, on the trust reposed 
in the word of honour of their colonel, as 
their head. He is to them their governor- 
general; and any step, however trifling, 
tending to lead them to suppose he is not 
above board, would be highly detrimental 
to the good feeling that exists; and this 
leads me to the object in addressing you— 
viz., that a body of the regiment armed, 
and in whom perfect confidence is placed, 
have marched with treasure to Calcutta; 
and I conceive it would be a timely and 
wise measure, if the government took the 
opportunity of their presence to notice 
favourably both officers and men; that 
they, being honoured thereby, may, on 
their return to Midnapore, increase the 
high feeling among the rest of their com- 
rades: whereas, if any of these men are 
distrusted by being disarmed, the case 


| officers, and even by the government itself, 
| to the humours and prejudices of the men, 
the following extracts froin the correspon- 
' dence incident to their march and reception 


would be understood as one of treachery ; 
would be aggravated by repetition; and 
would no sooner be heard, than a panic 
might seize the remainder, when no com- 


| 


| 
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at the capital, will not be out of place in 
these pages. 

On the 21st, Lieutenant-colonel Forster, 
commanding the Shekawattee battalion, an- 
nounced to the secretary tothe government, 
that a party of 150 men of the regiment 
had marched, on the previous Wednesday, 
with treasure for Calcutta, and, he ex- 


* Parl. Papers, 1857. 

+ The Ghoori:as, from whom these regiments are 
named, are descended from a powerful tribe of Mon- 
ghol origin (but chiefly of Hindoo faith and descent), 
who conquered Nepaul about the middle of the 
17th century, and the government of the country 
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manding officer, not even Colonel Forster, 
might be able to stem the consequences.” 

The writer then proceeds to describe his 
journey from Cuttack, in the Madras presi- 
dency, at which a portion of the regiment 
was stationed ; and thus reports the state of 
military feeling at that place :— 

“T lived with Captain Harris, at a dis- 


has since been retained by their descendants, who 
are of a warlike disposition and ferocious habits 
when opposed to anenemy. The a of Nepaul 
is called Ghoorka, from the name of the dominant 
tribe. These regiments are among the most valuable 
of our auxiliaries, and their bravery is unsurpassed. 
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tance from the station, and we were warned 
by a native to watch every hour of the 
night ; that the Mussulmans were deter- 
mined to sult vert the raj; that there was 
no head, as there were no men of suffi- 
cient influence; but that they were at work 
with the regiment to tamper with the men. 
At 3 a.M., a Mussulman procession came, 
chanting, ‘Khubudar Khuda Iita raho;’ 
but on our going out, every fellow dis- 
persed. This was either insulence or a 
feeler. However, they openly gave thanks 
when they heard of the reported massacre 
of the officers of some cavalry regiment. 
This was followed up by good espionage, 
which elicited the fact that the sepoys had 
been tampered with; but the body would 
have nothing to say to the business; whilst 
others said, that they were bound by both 
hands—in one they had their wives, in the 
other their children; and others with the 
excellent commanding officer, who is much 
loved by them. The grievance urged upon 
them was, that the Europeans were to be 
sent down to disarm them, and then they 
(the sepoys) are to be marched away several 
hundred miles. Now, a Madrassee, with 
his family and relations, is naturally most 
averse to march; and this weak point has 
been touched upon, but, I trust, ineffec- 
tually.—I am, &c., 
“W. D. Saort, Captain, Engineers.” 
This singular appeal for the relaxation of 
a known rule, as regards native regiments, 
nt the seat of government, merely for the 
sake of humouring the pride of the men, 
was transmitted by the secretary to the 
government to the deputy adjutant-general, 
with a “request that, in consideration of 
the good conduct and loyalty hitherto dis- 
played by the men, his excellency the com- 
mander-in-chief may be moved to allow 
them to retain their arms, though the 
governor-general in council is of opinion, 
that they should not remain in Calcutta 
longer than may be necessary.” With a 
belief thus encouraged, that they had only 
to make a demand, or desire a favour, to 
ensure its concession by the government, 
the haughty independence of discipline and 
subordination that characterised the native 
soldiers of the army of Bengal long pre- 
vious to the actual outbreak of the revolt, 
cannot be surprising, however much the 


* Seonee is a small civil station, in the Saugor and 
Nerbudda territory, on the high road from Nagpore 
to Jubbulpore, from which latter place it is distant 
eighty-sevep miles in a southward direction: from 
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unchecked influence of such belief may be 
opposed to European notions of the un- 
yielding firmness that is essential for the 
due maintenance of military discipline. 

JuBBULPORE.—While upon the subject 
of temporising with men whose simple duty 
is instant and unquestioning obedience to 
command, the state of the 52ud regiment 
of native infantry, in cantonment at Jub- 
bulpore—a small station in the south- 
western province, about 124 miles north- 
east of Nagpore—is not altugether unde- 
serving of notice. Up to the commence- 
ment of June, the temper of the men had 
not appeared to be affected by the ru- 
moured example presented by the native 
troops at other stations; and although, at 
times, intelligence from the disturbed dis- 
tricts occasioned much anxiety to the 
European residents, who had no means of 
repressing outrage if attempted by the 
troops, yet nothing to warraut a serious 
apprehension of immediate danger had oc- 
curred. Doubts would nevertheless dis- 
turb the equanimity of the little commu- 
nity which, in the language of one who 
shared the sunshine and the shade of the 
position, was “one day full of hope, and 
cheered by a feeling of comparative secu- 
rity, and the next depressed by gloomy 
forebodings, that led them .to estimate 
their lives as not worth a day’s purchase.” 
This unenviable state of feeling was, howe 
ever, approaching a crisis. 

On the 9th of June, Major Erskine, 
commanding the 52nd regiment of Bengal 
infantry, in a communication to Mr. Plow- 
den, the civil commissioner at Nagpore, 
observes :— Here (Jubbulpore) all is quiet, 
and, to all appearance, the 52nd are be- 
having very well; but there is no saying 
how long this may last. I feel sure, that if 
the 52nd heard of a Madras force coming 
here, it would have the worst effect ; but 
still, I think it would be right to strengthen 
the detachment at Seonee* by another 
company or two of Madras sepoys, and a 
troop of cavalry, with two guns and plenty 
of grape, from Kamptee, if only to re- 
assure the inhabitants of the country there; 
and I shall be greatly obliged if you will 
order this; but with a full understanding 
that they are to come no nearer to us 
than Seonee, unless ordered by authority 


Nagpore, Seonee is about seventy-seven miles, north. 
Kamptee is a cantonment of the Madras regular 
troops, and lies ten miles north of Nagpore, the 
capital of the rajah of Berar. 
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from this. I greatly fear, when the Sau- 
gor troops hear of the Jhansie affair, that 
they will rise and seize the treasury and 
magazine at Sanger; and if so, I can 
hardly expect the 52nd to stand quiet here. 


There is great alarm here amongst many of 


the Europeans, and I rather think some of 
them have resolved to send their families 
towards Seonee; but I hope all the civil 
officers will stand fast, and I can answer 
for myself and the deputy commissioner.— 
Please keep all I tell you private.” 

Upon receipt of this communication at 
Nagpore, it was at once transmitted to Bri- 
gadier Prior, in military charge of the dis- 
trict at Kamptee; who, considering that to 
detach the small force asked for, to remain 
inactive at a station nearly a hundred miles 
from the point supposed to be in danger, 
would be perfectly useless, and that if the 
52nd regiment should actually mutiny, the 
whole of the convicts in the central and 
Thugge gaols at Jubbulpore, would, in all 

robability, be let loose upon the inhab- 
itagts—he deemed it expedient to put in 
motion a much larger detail, under the 
command of Major Baker, of the 32nd 
regiment, whose head-quarters would be at 
Seonee, while its active operations would 
he spread over the district, as occasion ren- 
dered necessary.*¥ The commissioner, noti- 
fying this arrangement to Major Erskine, 
says— I would strongly advise you not to 
halt the force at Seonee, but to order it 
on to Jubbulpore straight. The 52nd will 
never believe that the force is intended for 
the defence of the Seonee district; and I 
would therefore tell them openly, and at 
once, that it is coming to Jubbulpore, not 
because you doubt their continued fidelity, 
but because it is necessary to move up 
troops in the direction of the disturbed dis- 
tricts, and that you count with confidence 
on their joining the force in any service 
which may be required of it.” 

Notwithstanding the request of Major 
Erskine, that the object of his letter of the 
9th of June should be kept “ private,” it 
seems that so early as the 12th, a rumour 
prevailed in the cantonment at Jubbulpore, 
that a large force of Europeans or Madras- 
sees was advancing upon the station by 
forced marches, for the purpose of disarm- 


* The movable column consisted of the 32nd re- 
giment Madras ney one squadron 4th light 
cavalry, and one squadron irregular cavalry, with 
three guns from the field artillery, two 9-pounders, 
aud one 24-pounder howitzer. 
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ing the 52nd regiment. The report in- 
stantly threw the entire corps into a state 
of angry excitement, which presently as- 
sumed the features of a general mutiny. 
The officers were treated with disrespect, 
and their orders contemptuously disre- 
garded; and when at noon the buglers 
sounded the usual dinner-call, the men of 
the grenadier and lst companies refused 
to move in obedience to the summons. 
Gathering in little knots, they held con- 
sultation together; and a proposition being 
offered that they should take possession 
of the bells of arms, a general move- 
ment was made for the purpose. Any 
collision that might possibly have occurred 
with the Europcan officers, in an attempt to 
effect the mutinons object, was, however, 
prevented for the moment by the persua- 
sions of some well-disposed men of the 
regiment, who reminded their more im- 
pulsive comrades that the arms were, in 
fact, already in their possession, as their 
own regiment necessarily furnished the 
guard over them, and that they could use 
them at any time, if required, for defence 
of their honour. Whilst this disturbance 
raged in the lines, the subahdar-major of 
the regiment, an old and favourite officer, 
hastened to Major Erskine’s quarters, and 
represented the excited state of the regi- 
ment, at the same time suggesting, that a 
few men of each company should be allowed 
leave to examine the roads and interven- 
ing country for a short time, and thereby 
satisfy the corps that no European troops 
were approaching in any direction—the as- 
surances of their officers to that effect not 
being believed! To this extraordinary act 
of humiliation and confession of weakness 
the major assented; and some sepoys, in 
whom the regiment professed to have con- 
fidence, were selected by the different com- 
panies, and permitted by the commanding 
officer to start upon their mission. During 
the absence of these messengers, endeavours 
were made to restore subordination among 
the men; but they were deaf to remon- 
strance, and would not be persuaded that 
the report was only a mischievous fabrica- 
tion. At length the scouts returned, and 
reported (as the fact then was), that they 
had neither heard of, or seen, any approach- 
ing European force ; and, for a time, quiet 
prevailed at the station; but it was a quiet 
that brought with it no feeling of security— 
no confidence in its duration; and fore- 
bodings of ill were universal. An officer 
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of the corps, writing on the 19th, says, in 
reference to this state of disquietude :— 

“This mutiny (for it can be called by no 
other term) was the more to be regrettetl, 
as the men that same day had shown a 
good spirit under circumstances which 
might, if mutinous intentions existed, at 
once have brought things to a crisis. The 
adjutant was inspecting the men for duty: 
a man he had passed a pace or two suddenly 
rushed upon him with the cry of ‘ Death 
to the Feringhees !’ and accompanied his cry 
with a downward thrust of his bayonet. 
The bayonet passed down the sleeve of the 
adjutant’s jacket, and grazed his arm and 
side. A sudden turn forced the bayonet 
from the musket, and the old subahdar- 
major tried to seize the sepoy, but he was 
thrown down; the man, however, was soon 
captured, though he laid about him with 
the butt-end of his musket like a fiend. 
He has been twice treated for madness ; so, 
if not mad, it is politic to say he was so on 
this occasion. He has been sent off to 
Benares under an escort. The man said he 
expected to have been backed by others, 
who had put him up to act as hedid. I 
suppose his expected backers saw they 
would meet with no sympathy, and were 
not sufficiently numerous of themselves to 
get up a mutiny. There are a great num- 
ber of good men in this 52nd regiment, 
and we must hope that they have sufficient 
interest to keep the bad men in order. 

“ On Sanday we heard of the march of a 
force from Kamptee to Seonee. This had 
to be told at once to the sepoys here; for 
they had said they would murder us all if 
any Europeans were sent here. Again the 
men were told they might send some of 
their number to see that the force had no 
intention of moving beyond Seonee. Good 
heavens! that it should have come to sucha 
playing at soldiers as this! But what can 
we do but temporise? We are entirely at 
the mercy of a powerful body of armed 
men. No place of refuge or rendezvous to 
fly to in case of revolt; each must seek 
safety as best he may. The only arrange- 
ment we can come to is, that all have agreed 
to take the same road. Some ladies never 
take off their clothes at night, and all are 
prepared for immediate flight. Our carriage 
is drawn up at the door every night, and 
the horses kept harnessed ; but for all that, 
we go to bed as in the most peaceful times, 
and sleep soundly. It is no blind confi- 
dence that enables us todo so. I think it 
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is quite bad enough to be killed without 
fretting oneself to death beforehand. T 
keep ten or twelve of our servants sleeping 
near the carriage, and make one of them 
act as sentry while the others sleep in 
peace. I get up occasionally to see that 
my sentry is on the alert. This is the 
more necessary now, as Dr. W.’s house had 
a narrow escape of being set on fire four 
nights ago by some villains from the bazaar. 
We have now a chain of chowkedars all 
round the cantonment.” 

A second letter from this station, of the 
same date (19th of June), says— One of 
the men, a few days ago, tried to stab 
Miller, the adjutant; fortunately, the first 
attempt was unsuccessful, and before he 
could make another the adjutant knocked 
him down, and the native officers rushed up 
and secured the would-be murderer, who 
has been tried, and acquitted on the ground 
of insanity. The truth is, the authorities 
were in too great fright to hang the 
scoundrel ; for the sepoys had sworn they 
would not eat until they had released their 
comrade. The men say they will not 
mutiny unless a European regiment comes 
here to disarm them. The regiment is not 
under control. All the ladies have now 
left the station for Seonee and Nursing- 
pore, and a great many of the male residents 
have also left; but, to all appearances, all is 
serene.” 

NacGporE.—The important town of Nag- 
pore (the Town of Serpents), capital of the 
province of Berar, in the Deccan, is situated 
about 265 miles north-east of Aurungabad, 
and, since its cession to the East India 
Company, has been the seat of civil govern- 
ment for the district of Nagpore. The 
military force at this place generally con- 
sisted of the irregulars of the contingent of 
the Berar rajah, and a small detachment of 
European artillery; and, in the month of 
June, 1857, the garrison consisted of the 
lst regiment of irregular horse, a regiment 
of irregular infantry, and a troop of horse 
artillery. 
Seetahbuldee was at the same time occu- 
pied by the European gunners. With 
disaffection raging around in all directions, 
it was not to be expected that Nagpore 
would escape the taint of the moral pesti- 
lence; but, with the exception of some 
mutinous conduct on the part of three 
native officers, which was fortunately dis- 
covered on the 12th of the month, there 
was nothing apparent in the conduct of the 
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troops to excite suspicion that they were | irregular ; for although none but the cav- 


otherwise than loyal. 


The arrest of these alry have shown the slightest symptoms of 


officers led, however, to the discovery that disloyalty, it is impossible not to feel that 


a plot was in agitation for a general rising 
of the native troops on the following day ; 


and instant measures were taken to guard | 


against the probable event. The fort and 
hill of Seetahbuldee were immediately placed 
in a state of defence, the outworks strength- 
eued, and provisions for a month quietly 
stored, for the consumption of the garrison 
and the Europeans that might seek pro- 
tection within it. The police of the town, 
and of the adjacent station at Kamptee, was 
also augmented; and all preliminary ar- 
rangements for ensuring safety being com- 
plete, it was deemed prudent to lose no 
further time in disarming the regiment to 
which the officers under arrest belonged, 
and which had been kept under vigilant 
surveillance from the time of their detec- 
tion. Accordingly, on the morning of 
Tuesday, the 23rd of June, the decisive 
step was taken, under the circumstances 
detailed in the following telegraphic com- 
munication from the commissioner of Nag- 
pore to the secretary to the government :— 
‘“ Nagpore, June 23rd, 1857, 12 p.m. 

“The irregular cavalry were disarmed 
this morning. It was decided at 11 p.m. 





last night that this should be done; and at, 


2.a.M. all the arrangements were made. 
They were paraded with their arms, and 


mounted, to show that we did not fear, 


them; the officer commanding (Colonel 
Cumberlage, 4th Madras cavalry) was au- 
thorised by me, if they made the slightest 
demur, to attack and exterminate them. 
I addressed the regiment. They first laid 
down their arms, then took their khogeers 
off their horses; then all the private arms 
in their lines, more numerous than their 
regimental arms, were collected. All the 
above were at once conveyed to the arsenal 
in carts ready for the purpose. They then 
ed their horses to the lines, and having 
picketed them, they brought their bridles, 
which were also sent to the arsenal. They 
were left with nothing but their horses and 
leading-ropes ; some 650 mutinous cavalry 
have thus been rendered safe. Roll is to 
be called every four hours. Any man 
absent is to be treated as a deserter. The 
Ist irregular infantry took part in the pro- 
ceedings. The trials of the native officers 
commence at ten to-morrow morning. Our 
great anxiety has, of course, been concern- 
ing a other native troops, regular and 
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the native troops may turn against us at 
any moment. For this reason we have 
been unceasingly occupied in strengthening 
and providing for the defence of the hill at 
Seetahbuldee, as a last refuge for the handful 
of Europeans ; for, isolated as we are, and 
in the monsoon season, possibly no succour 
from abroad could reach us for weeks.” 

On the following day the commissioner 
reported to government, that several suspi- 
cious strangers had been apprehended in the 
town, who were probably the scouts of parties 
collected in the neighbourhood, in readiness 
to take part in any disturbance. After men- 
tioning some rumours as to the state of 
the surrounding districts, the commissioner 
proceeds to say—‘I had written thus far 
when the alarm bugle was sounded on the 
Seetahbuldee hill; and shots followed from 
the picket at the residency gate. The resi- 
dency has, since the night of the 13th, 
been a barrack for all the civil and military 
officers in Seetahbuldee. It proved to bea 
false alarm ; but we are living at present in 
a terrible state of excitement.” 

The trials of the accused native officers 
for mutiny and rebellion commenced on 
the 22nd, and continued until the 29th, 
when they were found guilty of all the 
charges alleged against them; and, at nine 
o’clock on the morning of the following 
day, the three culprits were hanged upon a 
gibbet, erected on the hill of Seetahbuldee, 
in the presence of the troops, including the 
disarmed regiment to which they had be- 
longed. Completely cowed by the prompti- 
tude and energy thus displayed, the men 
beheld the spectacle in silence, and not a 
murmur was heard, or an angry gesture 
seen, throughout the ranks assembled. The 
execution of these men had evidently a seda- 
tive effect upon the spirits of their sur- 
viving comrades, who quietly settled down 
to their duty, and Nagpore was for a time 
relieved from the incubus that had op- 
pressed its European society. 

By the middle of June the revolt had 
become universal in the Bengal army, 
which had ceased to exist, except as it 
appeared in disconnected bands of armed 
and desperate rebels, or in _ prodigious 
masses of disarmed malcontents, who were 
prowling about the country without any 
resource but plunder, or any object but 
wanton mischicf aud insatiable vengeance, 
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From Calcutta to Peshawur, and from 
Delhi to Hyderabad, India had become a 
theatre of savage strife, of anarchy, and of 
pitiless carnage; and already there was 
ample confirmation of the fact, that the 
premature outbreak at Meerut was simply 
a portion of an organised and well-con- 
cealed plan, by which it was intended to 
subvert the British government, and to 
restore an independent native sovereignty. 

There can now be no doubt, that the 
disarming and imprisoning of the mutinous 
sowars of the 3rd Bengal light cavalry at 
Meerut, on the 10th of May, precipitated 
the blow that, in its concentrated and 
sudden might, would have crushed the 
power of England upon the soil of India. 
The consequence of that precipitancy was 
to disurganise the whole insurrectionary 
plan ; and instead of the widely-dispersed 
European troops having to contend with 
and resist one simultaneous movement of 
the entire native army, the disaffected mass 
was broken into details and fragments, that 
were no longer difficult to grapple with and 
subdue as they successively presented them- 
selves. 

Had the efforts of the Mohammedan 
and Hindoo sepoys and sowars, to re-es- 
tablish the dynasty of their ancient -native 
sovereigns, been guided by the feelings 
that distinguish human nature from that 
of the most ferocious among animals, the 
world, while amazed at their hopeless folly, 
might have given them credit for patriotism 
and valour; but from the first step toward 
this coveted independence, their track has 
been marked by wanton devastation, and 
stained with innocent blood. The soldiers 
of the late Bengal army have put them- 
selves beyond the pale of humanity, and 
the usages of civilised warfare; for their 
arms have been savagely employed against 
helpless women and unoffending children! 
They have slaughtered the defenceless with- 
out provocation and without mercy; sub- 
mission has failed to propitiate; and the 
tears of woman in her soul’s agony have 
had no influence to stay the uplifted arm 
of the unprovoked murderer, or to rescue 
her shrieking child from his ferocious 
grasp. The craven hordes that have dis- 
honoured manly weapons by coward blows, 
have not, in this death-struggle, sought to 
make war on men, but on women and on 
children, and yet it is for such as these 
that morbid sensibility would urge a plea 
for moderate punishment, and has pro- 
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faned the spirit of Christianity by appeals 
for mercy in its name. 
Arrau.—Continuing the narrative of 
occurrences connected with the revolt in 
June, 1857, we find that at Arrah (a popu- 
lous town in the district of Patna, situated 
about twenty-five miles west of Dinapore, 
and thirty-six south-west of Patna), great 
alarm was occasioned, in the early part of 
June, by a report that the 65th regiment 
had mutinied and attacked Ghazcepore, 


from whence they intended to march upon | 


Buxar and Arrah. On the receipt of this 
intelligence, a meeting of the European 


inhabitants was held at the residence of | 


the magistrate, and prompt arrangements 
were made for the defence of the place and 
the safety of individuals. At this meeting, 
a determination to abide at their posts was 
unanimously expressed by all the gentle- 
men present, and they separated for the 
avowed purpose of carrying out the defen- 
sive measures decided upon. In the course 
of the same night, however, news arrived 
that an indigo factory at Buxar had been 
burnt down, and that a portion of a Sikh 
regiment, in a state of revolt, was in the 
neighbourhood. The consternation now 
became uncontrollable; and instead of re- 
maining to defend themselves at Arrah, 
immediate flight was determined upon. 
The magistrate, Mr. H. C. Wake, endea- 
voured to prevail upon the men in govern- 
ment employ to remain at their posts; but 
his arguments and remonstrances were 
powerless to keep them to their duty, 
although he declared that nothing should 
induce him to abandon the charge en- 
trusted to him as a public servant. In this 
exigency, five individuals only of the whole 
European community at Arrah, announced 
their determination to abide with, and share 
the fate of the magistrate. These were the 
judge, — Littledale, Esq.; Mr. Combe, 
collector ; Mr. Colvin, assistant-magistrate; 
Dr. Hall; and Mr. Cock, head-clerk to the 
collector. Uninfluenced by the generous 
and very proper example thus afforded, the 
rest of the Europeans, amounting to about 
twenty-five males, with their families, pro- 
cured conveyances in the afternoon of the 
10th, and fled towards Dinapore. The 
people employed upon some railway-works 
at the adjacent station of Shahabad, also 
deserted their work, and joined the panic- 
stricken fugitives. The effect of this hasty 
and most unseemly exhibition of terror and 
desertion, was naturally to damage very 
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seriously the prestige which it was especi- 
ally the duty of every employé in the public 
service to endeavour, at such a crisis, to 
maintain; and immediately upon their de- 
parture becoming known, the native inhab- 
itants became excited, and a popular out- 
break was hourly expected. The magis- 
trate had. however, fortified his house, and 
was prepared, with his five gallant compa- 
nions, to hold his post to the last extremity. 
Fortunately, the rumoured danger at hand, 
as well as that said to be approaching from 
Buxar, had no foundation but in the excited 
imagination of those who speculated upon 
the fears of the timid; the 65th regiment 
being still in a perfect state of discipline at 
its quarters in Ghazeepore. 

Mr. Wake, as officiating magistrate of 
Shahabad, on the same day, reported to the 
secretary to the government as follows :— 

‘ Arrah, June 10th, 1857. 

‘‘Sir,—I have the honour to submit the 
following report, demi-official for obvious 
reasons :— Until the last few days there was 
no evidence of any particular feeling in the 
district; but a false report of a mutiny at 
Ghazeepore, and of the march of insurgents 
on Buxar, produced a panic which my 
utmost exertions failed to allay. Every 
European employed on the railway, con- 
tractors and engineers, with a very few 
honourable exceptions, who are now with 
us, have fled the district: the effect of such 
a proceeding on the native mind I need not 
describe. Myself, and the rest of the offi- 
cials, show ourselves everywhere at every 
hour of the day and night, and the excite- 
ment I hope will soon subside.—I have, &c. 

: “H.C. Wake.” 

The sudden arrival of the runaways at 
Dinapore, on the morning of the 10th of 
June, occasioned much surprise and con- 
sternation among the residents there; and, 
for a short time, produced a feeling of doubt 
for the safety of that place also. The evil 
was, however, but transient, and confidence 
was restored. On the next day, the pusil- 
lanimity of the Arrah fugitives was de- 
servedly reproved by the following public 
order, conveyed through General Lloyd, then 
in command of the troops at Dinapore :— 

“The commissioner of Patna has heard 
with extreme surprise and dissatisfaction, 
that several Englishmen in the district of 
Shahabad have left their houses and the 
station in which they live, and fled to 
Dinapore, although the magistrate of Arrah 
Lad, in consultation with many of them, 
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made admirable arrangements for rendcz- 
vous and defence. In such a critical time 
as the present, the commissioner thinks it 
his duty to waive all ceremony, and to ex- 
hort all those who have thus left their 
district, to return to Arrah as quickly as 
possible, and give their support, like men, 
to the magistrate of the district. 

“This is a crisis when every Englishman 
should feel that his individual example is 
of importance. All men of honour and 
spirit should refrain from exhibiting alarm 
or encouraging umnecessary panic; and 
wherever it is practicable, should band to- 
gether for mutual defence and protection. 
Where this is done, the commissioner con- 
fidently anticipates, upon all occasions, the 
most complete success at every such post, 
the moral effects of which will be most ad- 
vantageous. The treasure is now on its 
way from Arrah, and the only immediate 
danger to be apprehended is danger which 
will pass over in a few hours, and will be 
repelled by common firmness and precau- 
tion.— (June 11th.) 

“'W. Taytor, Commissioner.”’* 

This mild, but sufficiently expressive re- 
proof from the civil commissioner of Patna, 
had the effect desired, and the gentlemen 
returned to their various duties at Arrah, 
leaving their families at Dinapore, for 
better protection than they considered it 
possible themselves to afford. The conduct 
of Mr. H. C. Wake was reported to the 
government by the commissioner, as exhi- 
biting great zeal, ability, and spirit; and it 
was also stated, that through the confidence 
inspired by his bold and active measures, 
and the support he received from the public 
officers who remained with him, order was 
preserved among the native inhabitants at 
the station, throughout the interval during 
which it was abandoned by the other 
Europeans. 

On the 18th of June, Mr. Wake wrote 
to the secretary to the government of Ben- 
gai as follows :—- 

“IT have the honour to report, for the in- 
formation of the heutenant-governor, that, 
with the assistance of the commissioner 
and the general in command at Dinapore, 
I have succeeded in recalling a number of 
the Europeans who had fled the district ; 
and some of the railway-works being re- 
sumed, confidence is in a great measure 
restored. At the same time, this district, 
swarming as it is with sepoys and their 

* Parl. Papers, Appendix A., p. 11. 
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relations, and also in some parts with bud- 
mashes of every description, I feel confident 
that a mutiny of the sepoys at Dinapore 
would be followed by the most disastrous 
consequences. Of course, no amount of 
extra police would be of any avail under 
such circumstances; and considering that 
the high road up country lies straight 
through the district, it would, if possible, be 
highly advisable that a European detach- 
ment should he stationed here, both to 
keep the district in check, in the event of a 
rising, and to intercept and prevent com- 
bined movement on the part of the insur- 
gent sepoys. 

“For the protection of the town from 
plunderers, and for. watching the ghauts 
leading from Ghazeepore, I have enter- 
tained an additional force of one hundred 
burkandazes.—I am, &.—H. C. Wake.” 

This communication was acknowledged 
by the assistant-secretary to the govern- 
ment, on the 24th, who says—“I am in- 
structed to state, in reply to your letter of 
the 18th, that the lieutenant-governor 
highly approves of all your proceedings, 
and, though he trusts there is no longer 
cause for apprehending a mutiny at Dina- 
pore, he fully recognises the importance of 
the continuance of those judicious and 
energetic measures you have hitherto 
adopted, as they cannot fail to promote 
that feeling of confidence which ypu men- 
tion as only partially restored, while they 
will act at the same time as a powerful 
check on budmashes, and other evil-dis- 
posed persons, who at seasons like the pre- 
sent are on the watch to commit robberies 
or other heinous crimes.—I have, &c., 

“E. H. Lusuineton.” 

No notice whatever was taken of Mr. 
Wake’s application for a military detach- 
ment to be stationed at Arrah; and the 
consequences arising from the neglect, were 
not very long before they became apparent, 
as we shall hereafter show. 

On the 18th of June, the commissioner 
of Patna wrote to the lieutenant-governor 
of Bengal, for preeise and definite instruc- 
tions to guide him in the extraordinary 
circumstances’that were gathering around 
him; and says—“ The people of all the dis- 
tricts to the west of Chupra are in open 
revolt. All the English of Moozufferpore 
have written to demand protection, as they 
distrust the Najeebs who are in charge of 
the gaol and treasury. All Buxar and 
Shahabad rushed into Dinapore, some, 
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they say, disguised as women, and have 
been only driven back by proclamation 
from me, copy of which I send you.* 
These are no light matters; and if you 
could but see the daily letters that pour in, 
asking me for instructions, and repeating 
horrid tales—asking for guards, and yet 
praying me not to send the only guards I 
have, because they are mistrusted—you 
would see what a difficult game I have to 
play.” 

On the 22nd, this application was curtly 
acknowledged. The zeal and activity of 
the commissioner had given umbrage at the 
seat of government; and a line of conduct 
that, by its energetic action, strongly con- 
trasted with the sluggish movements of 
the officials in high places, could not be 
tolerated in a commissioner or a magistrate. 
It was therefore deemed expedient to put a 
check upon both. Mr. Wake, to whom 
the preservation of order at Arrah was 
mainly attributable, received, in reply to a 
letter addressed, in his magisterial character 
to the secretary to the government of India, 
an official notification that his letter should 
have been addressed to the government to 
which he was immediately subordinate, and 
a request, that “in all communications he 
might desire to make, he would bear that 
in mind in future.” With the commis- 
sioner of Patna a more elaborate system of 
repression was resorted to, as shown in the 
following correspondence :— 

“ Fort William, June 25th, 1857. 

“‘ Sir,—Intelligence has reached the lieu- 
tenant-governor, from a private source, 
that, on the 21st instant, you arrested cer- 
tain influential Mohammedan gentlemen at 
Patna, and caused the town to be searched 
in order to disarm the population. Whether 
these measures were right or wrong, the 
lieutenant-governor has no means of judg- 
ing. They are certainly extraordinary, 
and, at first sight, open to much question. 
But the lieutenant-governor has to com- 
plain seriously, that he hears, on such oc- 
casions, nothing from you of your inten- 
tions, and nothing of your acts till after 
they have been completed ; and that your 
method of reporting to government, at the 
present important crisis, is loose, desul- 
tory, and incomplete; your letters being 
generally written in a hurried, and often 
unintelligible manner, as if you could pos- 
sibly have any more pressing or important 
duty than that of keeping the governmeat 


* See preceding ea 
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fully, accurately, and clearly informed of 
all your purposes and acts at so eventful a 


period. 
« For instance, the latest news from you 


is a letter, which is a good specimen of the 


style of your correspondence during this 
period, and is in the following words :— 
‘Allis still well; and I am in great hopes 
we may weather the storm. I will write 
to-morrow, aud detail all I have been 
doing.’ 

‘As to weathering the storm—an ex- 
pression you have used more than once— 


there has, in reality, been no storm at: all 


at Patna. But passing this over, the leu- 
tenant-governor finds it difficult to believe, 
that when this was written, you had ac- 
tually taken, or were just about to take, 
the extraordinary and possibly dangerous 


step alluded to in the commencement of 


this letter, and yet not only never alluded 
to it in that or any previous letter, but 
have not even sent the promised details on 


the following day ; for the dak of the 22nd 


has been received here, and has brought no 
report from you. 
‘‘T am desired to intimate the lieutenant- 


governor's dissatisfaction at this kind of 


conduct, and to request that you will 
change it.—I am, &c.—A. R. Youne.”* 

To this extraordinary official communica- 
tion, Mr. Taylor replied thus :— 

: “Patna, June 28th, 1857. 

«Sir —I have the honour to acknow- 
ledge the receipt of your letter of the 25th 
instant. I regret that the lieutenant-gov- 
ernor should disapprove of my writing to 
him privately, or demi-officially, as I have 
hitherto done on other subjects; and I 
shall be careful to confine myself, in future, 
to official communications. The time ap- 
peared to me to be the time for action, and 
not for unnecessary writing. 

“JT have now the honour to forward a 
memorandum, showing the measures I 
lave adopted, and the grounds which led to 
their adoption. Had I thought that words 
written in hurried, demi-official notes, 
would have been quoted in a public letter 
to my disparagement, I should never have 
addressed the lieutenant-governor in that 
form. 

“His honour says that there has been 
no storm at Patna. Iam thankful to say 
there has not been; and this being the 
casc, perhaps the expression quoted may 
not be strictly or philosophically accurate ; 

* Parl. Papers, Appendix A.,, p. 18. 
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but my meaning was obvious, namely, that 
we should escape the storm which was 
raging round us; and this is scarcely the 
time for metaphorical expressions to be 
closely analysed. 

“I trust that, if it be found I have 
provided for the safety, convenience, and 
comfort of all around, at much personal 
inconvenience and expense—if I have taken 
measures which have given assurance to all, 
and taken away all power of mischief from 
the disaffected—if, amidst much terror 
and some pusillanimity, I have taken 
throughout a high tone, and reduced the 
people of this dreaded city to a_ state 
of submissiveness not known before—if it 
is found that I have done all this, and 
done it quickly and successfully, though at 
some personal risk and responsibility—I 
trust the lieutenant-governor will kindly 
pardon the brevity of my bulletins, and 
overlook the inaccuracy of a nautical me- 
taphor. 

“I shall not fail to send up, hence- 
forth, an official memorandum of all im- 
portant proceedings.—I have, &c., 

“W. Taytor.” 

It was obvious that this style of episto- 
latory skirmishing was likely to bring mat- 
ters to a crisis with the correspondents. 
Accordingly, on June 27th, the secretary 
to the government addresses the commis- 
sioner thus :— 

“Sir,— The hieutenant-governor has re- 
ceived a scarcely intelligible demi-official 
note from you, dated 23rd instant, written, 
as usual, in a hurry, and affording no 
tangible information. It is very probable 
you may be doing all that is right, and the 
lieutenant-governor is willing to place all 
reasonable confidence in your zeal and dis- 
cretion ; but that you should keep the gov- 
ernment wholly in the dark for days and 
days together, while you darkly intimate 
that you are adopting measures of great 
responsibility and importance, is, I am 
directed to say, quite intolerable. It is 
impossible that you should have anything 
to do of greater importance than of keep- 
ing the government informed of your pro- 
ceedings. 

“Should this most unsatisfactory state 
of things not be speedily amended, the 
lieutenant-governor, I am directed to say, 
will be constrained to supersede you (how- 
ever unwillingly), in order that he may 
have, at Patna, an officer who will keep up 
the proper and necessary communication 
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with his superiors. He trusts you will not 
force him to this extremity.—I have, &c., 
“A. R. Younes.” 
Gya.—In the old city of Gya, or Gayah 
(situate on a branch of the Ganges, about 
forty-three miles south-west of Bahar), a 
strong manifestation of disquietude was 
early apparent. The population of the 
town, owing to its being a favourite resort 
of pilgrims, fluctuates at different periods 
of the year, but generally ranges from 
80,000 to 100,000 persons; and the spirits 
of the people seemed to rise or fall as 
intelligence reached the place of the suc- 
cess or failure of the insurrectionary move- 
ment in other parts of the country. The 
Mohammedan portion of the inhabitants 
took no pains to conceal their disaffection. 
On the 11th of June, the officiating magis- 
trate of Bahar informed the government, 
by telegraph, that the unprotected state of 
the station called for serious attention, as, 
in the event of an outbreak at Dinapore, it 
would assuredly be followed by disturbances 
at Gya; and no assistance could possibly 
be obtained from the nearest military station 
(Shergotty) under a delay of eighteen hours. 
At that time the treasury at Gya contained 
about eight lacs of rupees; and in the gaol 
were confined some 850 prisoners of the 
worst characters, with merely a native 
police gaol guard for the protection of the 
whole. Under such circumstances, a de- 
tachment of 100 or 150 European troops 
was asked for, it being well known that the 
neighbouring station of Dinapore was in a 
state of great ferment, and that a nising 
among the native troops in cantonments 
there was daily looked for. To this appli- 
cation no immediate reply was vouchsafed, 
while the state of affairs continued to pro- 
gress from bad to worse. Reports were 
hourly spread that budmashes and others 
of the Mohammedan population were strol- 
ling about in parties, poisoning the minds 
of their neighbours with wild stories about 
the destruction of the English raj. The 
massacre of Europeans in the North-West 
Provinces and other places was dwelt upon 
with exultation; and it became evident 
that the slightest impulse would suffice to 
raise the whole population in arms against 
European authority. On the 13th and 


14th, information was given to the magis- 
trate that some decisive act was upon the eve 
of execution; and at length it was asserted 
that, on the 15th, a general revolt would take 
place. 


While in tlis state of suspense and 





apprehension, a reply to tlie representation of 
the 11th instant was received; and on the 
morning of tle 15th, eighty men of her 
majesty’s 64th regiment arrived at the 
place, and were lodged in the circuit bun- 
galow, in the very midst of the town. The 
effect produced by their unexpected arrival 
is thus described by the officiating magis- 
trate, in a letter of the 20th of June :— 
“The move was so perfectly sudden and 
unexpected, that its effect upon the inhab- 
itants is really extraordinary, both awe and 
respect having been created thereby. We 
shall have now chiefly to guard against the 
approach of men of disbanded regiments, 
the bad characters, and the machinations 
of disaffected Mohammedans. It is re- 
ported from several places in my jurisdic- 
tion, that men are wandering about in the 
guise of fakirs, and tampering with the 
villagers. I am doing my best to have all 
such apprehended and brought to trial.” 
The meditated revolt at Gya was therefore 
nipped in the bud; and the safety of the 
Europeans in the neighbourhood was, for a 
time, effectually provided for. 
Unfortunately, about this period, the 


rapidly increasing difficulties that were pre- 


sented to the provincial magistrates and 
officers in charge of small stations, began 
to render their incessant but necessary 
appeals to the attention of government 
somewhat irksome to the authorities - at 
head-quarters; and the impatience thereby 
created was tuo frequently exhibited in 
petty objections to the style and manner of 
the correspondence, rather than to the 
matter communicated. In all directions 
the most active magistrates were officially 
snubbed, and their proceedings objected to, 
although necessarily acquiesced in. We 
have seen the manner in which the com- 
missioner of Patna and the magistrate at 
Arrah were treated; and the following cor- 
respondence will show that the tune adopted 
in their case was not an exclusive one. 
Mipnapore.— The prejudices of caste 
that were allowed to flourish in mischievous 
luxuriance among the ranks of the Bengal 
native army, were also recognised among 
the convicts that peopled the prisons of the 
country, whose fastidiousness respecting 
food was religiously indulged. It appears 
that in the gaol at Midnapore there were, 
in the beginning of June, about 800 pri- 
soners, of whom 100 were at the time under 
trial before the assistant Dacoity commis- 
sioner, still unfettered but with a perfect 
44.3 
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knowledge that transportation for life would 
be their inevitable fate. Upon occasion of 
a visit of the officiating magistrate, Mr. 8. 
Lushington, to the gaol at meal-time, he 
observed, to his surprise, that all the pri- 
soners, sentenced or unsentenced, of every 
class—those in charge for the gravest 
offences, and those for trifling misdemea- 
nors—congregated together, and had free 
and unchecked communication with each 
other. This extraordinary laxity i prison 
management appeared to the magistrate 
incompatible with the discipline of a gaol, or 
the safe custody of the prisoners; the whole 
gaol guard numbering but ninety-seven 
men, armed with swords, of whom not more 
than ten were on duty at one time. Mr. 
Lushington, therefore, at once ordered that 
the prisoners should eat in their respective 
wards (as had formerly been the custom), 
to which the food was to be brought to 
them by the Brahmins who cooked it. The 
arrangement gave offence; and on the fol- 
lowing day, the European gaoler reported 
that fifty-one of the prisoners had refused 
to eat. About ten o’clock the same even- 
ing, the magistrate, accompanied by a mili- 
tary officer and his assistant, visited the 
gacl, and found it requisite, on account 
of the determined conduct of some of the 
malcontents, to order three or four of them 
to be flogged. This had the desired effect ; 
the rest of the prisoners consented to take 
their food, and the affair appeared to be 
settled. 

On the 4th of the month, Lieutenant- 
colonel Forster, commanding the Sheka- 
wattee battalion at Midnapore, wrote to 
the secretary to the government of India as 
follows :— 

“TI have the honour to report, for the 
information of the governor-general of 
India in council, that a thannah burkan- 
daze (gaol guard) belonging to the civil 
authorities at Midnapore (a Brahmin), 
came into the military lines this morning 
shortly after the regiment had been dis- 
missed from exercise, and told the men 
that several of the gentlemen of this station, 
and the magistrate, had visited the gaol 
Jast night, and compelled the prisoners to 
eat beef and pork; and he left it to the 
men of this regiment to decide whether 
they would submit to such degradation. 

“The burkandaze was armed with a 
sword, and is a known bad character. ‘The 
sepoys took little notice of the story; and 
two of tliem followed him as he was re- 
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tirmg from the lines, and, at a favourable 
opportunity, seized and disarmed the in- 
truder, and forthwith handed him over to 
the civil authorities, where immediate in- 
vestigation took place. I trust the ener- 
getic measures adopted by Mr. Lushington 
will be viewed by his lordship in council as 
they merit, and that speedy permission will 
be granted for executing the culprit, whose 
nefarious endeavours to raise the flames of 
discontent amongst the sepoys at so critical 
a period, deserve immediate punishment. 
Had the culprit been caught within the 
lines of cantonments, I would not have 
hesitated one moment in hanging him, 
after a drum-head court-martial.—I am, &c., 
“ H. Forster, Lieutenant-colonel.”’ 

In the magistrate’s report of the occur- 
rence, it was further stated, that the man 
had told the sepoys, that he (the magis- 
trate) and other officers had fed the Hin- 
doo and Mussulman prisoners with pork 
and beef, and that the kotwal had sent 
him to tell them, that “as the power 
was in their hands, so they should act.” 
The prisoner had also, the same morning, 
addressed the guard at the treasury to the 
same effect, with the addition, that “ after 
flogging some sepoy prisoners, the magis- 
trate and his attendants had forcibly filled 
their mouths with forbidden food.” The 
requisite authority having been received, 
the man, Brindabun Tewarre, was tried for 
an attempt to raise sedition and mutiny 
among the sepoys of the Shekawattee bat- 
talion, by working upon their religious pre- 
judices; and, being duly convicted, was 
hung at noon on the 8th of June. The re- 
sult of this affair, so far as the civil magis- 
trate was concerned, was a_ notification 
from the government at Bengal, that as far 
as prisoners under trial were concerned, his 
proceedings were “irregular,” and that 
prisoners were not to be brought under 
prison discipline, as regards their fvod, 
until after they were tried and convicted. 
He was also informed, that he should, in 
future, address all further communications 
he might have occasion to make to the 
government of Bengal, not to the govern- 
ment of India. ‘The error of Mr. Lushing- 
ton in this case, was not, however, the 
last, or the reproof the most severe with 
which he was visited by his superiors. On 
the 17th of June, the same mayistrate in- 
formed the government of Bengal, that a 
few weeks previous, two sepoys of the She- 
kawattee battalion had made an aggravated 
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assault upon a comrade, who for a long 
time was unable, from his injuries, to 
make the necessary depositions ; and before 
he could do so, the revolt had broken out. 
Evidence was at length obtained against 
the two men; but the evening after the 
trial, the magistrate received a note from 
Colonel Forster, stating that some forty 
men of his regiment had been with him, 
interceding for their pardon; that he had 
told them the affair was in the hands of the 
civil magistrate, but that he thought it 
desirable they should be liberated. The 
following day, Colonel Forster again inter- 
posed, begging the magistrate to liberate 
the men at once, and remove them from 
the neighbourhood of his regiment. He 
was very urgent, and repeatedly said, “ Do 
it at once; do it to-morrow.” The magis- 
trate, thus pressed, gave way, and the two 
men were sent off, under a guard, to Burd- 
wan, thence to be forwarded under police 
surveillance on their way home, which, it 
appeared, was somewhere near Delhi. This 
communication produced, on the 20th, a 
reply from the secretary to the government 
of Bengal, in which he says—“‘I am de- 
sired to inform you, that the heutenant- 
governor considers your proceedings in this 
matter to have been weak and injudicious. 
His honour wholly disapproves of what you 
have done, and instructions have this day 
been issued to the magistrate of Burdwan, 
for the detention of the men in the gaol of 
that district till further orders.”—Further 
information was also required from Mr. 
Lushington. 

Upon the receipt of this unqualified cen- 
sure, the magistrate, whose functions were 
thereby virtually suspended, addressed the 
following letter to the secretary to the gov- 
ernment of Bengal :— 

‘ Midnapore, June 24th, 1857. 

“Sir,—I have the honour to acknow- 
1edge the receipt of your letter, dated the 
20th of June, in which his honour is pleased 
to characterise my conduct, in the matter 
of releasing the two sepoys of the Sheka- 
wattee battalion, as weak and injudicious, 
and wholly to disapprove of my proceed- 
ings; at the same time to call for a further 
report. I cannot say whether I was more 
surprised or disappointed at receiving such 
condemnation; but I am fain to believe 
that, from his honour calling for a further 
report, I must have entered too hittle into 
the details to make myself well understood. 
I accordingly annex three papers: first, an 





abstract of the case against the two sepoys ;* 
secondly, a copy of a letter from Colonel 
Forster, C.B., to whom I showed your 
communication under reply; and lastly, a 
copy of my letter to the magistrate of 
Burdwan. From the second, it will be 
seen that I had little choice of action, if I 
were to accept the interpretation of the 
temper of his sepoys as worthy of attention 
and belief. The amount of choice lay, I 
contend, simply between acting as I did, 
and previously obtaining the sanction of 
government to move from the usual course. 
I shall venture to repeat the circumstances 
that occurred. : 

* Previous to the commencement of the 
trial, Colonel Forster wrote to me to beg 
me to let them off, as many of his regi- 
ment (some forty or fifty) had keenly in- 
terceded for them; and that, in his opinion, 
it would be a wise proceeding, looking at 
the temper of the times, to concede the 
boon to them in consideration of their late 
good conduct in the matter of Brindabun 
Tewarree; that, at the same time, the 
regiment wished them to be removed from 
their neighbourhood, as they were turbu- 
lent characters and might corrupt others ; 
that there were many of their caste (Goo- 
jurs) in the regiment, and many more out 
of it, living in the vicinity of the town. I 
would not accede to his request, but held 
the trial; nor had I the slightest intention 
of yielding the point until three or four 
days had elapsed, when I again received a 
letter from Colonel Forster, urging me to 
release them. I went to call upon him; 
and hearing that the solicitations had be- 
come more earnest each day; that the colonel 
conceived his men so resolute that they 
would take the law into their own hands; 
that he repeatedly entreated me to release 
them (as I wrote before) ‘at once—the very 
next morning;’ I took upon myself the 
responsibility of acting against the law—to 
my mind, as our service is constituted, 
requiring just as much courage as relaxing 
the just authority of the civil power has 
appexred to indicate weakness. 

“Tf my real sin consists in not having 
applied to government for instructions, as 
indicated in paragraph 3, I can only reply, 
that I would gladly have done so had I had 
the opportunity. Until I received Colonel 
Forster’s second letter, I had not any occa- 


* This abstract is unimportant, as merely stating 
the incidents of a personal quarrel between the thres 


sepoys. 
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sion to apply to government: I was, as you 
say, ‘going to do my duty as a magistrate 
under the law.’ When that second letter 
came, I tried to do my duty as a servant to 
my masters; and as the colonel plainly 
told me that delay was dangerous, I acted 
without hesitation or fear. It may have 
been injudicious ; but there was a tolerable 
array of argument in my favour: first, I 
had the opinion of the colonel (who raised 
the regiment, and has commanded it for 
three-and-twenty years, and therefore might 
be well supposed to understand the temper 
of his men), that if I did not yield, the men 
would rise and take the law into their own 
hands; secondly, the same officer recom- 
mended immediate action on my part; 
thirdly, although I am very conscious of 
the moral force of the law, I knew that we 
had ample evidence how it may be ignored 
and trampled upon by the turbulent in times 
of excitement, and in that case 1 remem- 
bered how poor a show I could make with 
my material force; and chose, as his honour 
is pleased to call it, ‘the weak side.’ But 
I respectfully submit this question: What 
would have been said of me if I had not 
yielded, and the regiment had risen to re- 
lease their comrades? Could anybody dare 
to say that that would be the limit of their 
insubordination, after the examples they 
had seen of successful rebellion; and on 
whose head would have fallen the respon- 
sibility in that case? Colonel Forster is 
good enough now to desire to bear the 
responsibility of what has occurred on his 
own shoulders. It is for him, certainly, to 
bear the responsibility of the interpretation 
of the temper of his own men; but he can- 
not bear mine for acting on- his opinion ; 
and if he might, I would not allow it. 
‘With regard to the first part of para- 
graph 3, I can only say, that I perfectly 
agree that it would be an impossibility to 
escort the men to Delhi. No man in his 
senses would think of giving such an order. 
I used the word ‘homewards.’ Nothing 
can be clearer, from my letter to Mr. Law- 
ford, than that I allowed that they were 
free men. To see them removed from the 
neighbourhood of this regiment was abso- 
lutely necessary ; how long they were to 


. be watched, was left to the judgment of 


each officer as they passed through his 
district. If they were dangerous men, and 
still not to be in confinement, it was better 
that they should stand alone in the world 
than be ie to corrupt their comrades. 


eee 


Colonel Forster only wrote to me _ this 
morning, in a private letter—‘ Supposing 
they mingled amongst my sepovs, and told 
them what Brindabun Tewarree had said 
was true, not one of us would be alive six 
hours after, though we might exert our- 
selves to our utmost to show the folly of 
the assertion.’ Fortunately for Colonel 
Forster, his character is known to the pub- 
lic: mine has to be known yet; and I 
think that when his honour knew how 
much it was in his power to tarnish it, he 
might have asked me for a further explana- 
tion before he branded me as a werk and 
injudicious officer. I have at least the 
satisfaction of knowing, that my presence in 
the station has not been so understood 
by its residents; though I do not conceal 
that I regret much having incurred his 
honour’s displeasure. 

“With reference to his honour’s de- 
clared intention of detaining the men at 
Burdwan, I shall do no more than draw 
the attention of his honour to the corres- 
ponding paragraph of Colonel Forster’s 
letter. If they be brought back, I shall 
then indced believe that I must have been 
wrong in listening to Colonel Forster’s 
warnings; if not, I shall draw consolation 
that government have only believed him 
whom I believed.—I have, &c., 

“S. Lusaineron.” 

The enclosed letter from Lieutenant- 
colonel Forster to the officiating magistrate, 
ran thus :— 

* Midnapore, June 24th, 1857. 

“ Sir,—In compliance with your desire, 
I beg to submit my opinion as regards the 
removal of the two men, Gopal Sing and 
Dataram (late sepoys of the Shekawattee 
battalion), who were placed in confinement 
in the civil gaol of Midnapore for an assault 
on another sepoy (Bhoora Sing), believed 
to be a connection of the two above- 
named offenders. The fact that these men 
committed the assault laid to their charge 
there can be no doubt of: they were always 
turbulent, bad characters; still, they were 
of one clan (Goojurs) ; and it is well known 
that, at the time, a very general irritable 
feeling existed, not only in the city, but in 
the district around, and it was greatly en- 
hanced by the open seditious conduct of 
the Brahmin burkandare, Brindabun, be- 
longing to the police, who, for openly tam- 
pering with the regiment and inducing 
them to rise and mutiny, was taken by tho 
sepoys, and was subsequently hung. This 
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miscreant had, as associates, some 250 or 
300 desperate adherents, spoken of as at 
hand, congregated around the neighbouring 
country; and, could they have succeeded 
in their base and deep-laid plans to secure 
the sympathy of my regiment, they pro- 
posed to Jet the prisoners out of the gaol 
(some 700 or 800); and among them were 
these two very turbulent characters. 

“Tt was, I believe, ascertained that a 
greater portion of the gaol guard were of 
the same clan (Goojurs), so that they could 
not be entirely trusted; and a military 
guard was sent, when, of course, it became 
my duty to act with discretion in selecting 
men for that work, and to keep back all 
Goojurs; for although this regiment has 
ever done its duty with credit and distinc- 
tion whenever called upon (and I trust it ever 
will), yet a commanding officer would de- 
serve little credit if he wholly overlooked 
the temper of the times, and omitted to 
make use of his past experience to regulate 
and guide his course at such eventful 
periods, instead of evincing apparent igno- 
rance of the springs and motives which 
move human actions even in the most 
peaceable times. It remains for me to 
state, that the several brethren of the two 
prisoners (and, foremost among them, 
Bhoora Sing—the man who had received the 
injury) came to me and threw themselves at 
my feet, and, touching the ground with their 
foreheads, implored me to pardon the two 
offenders from further punishment, as they 
had been already punished by confinement 
in the gaol for some time, and were no 
longer in the service; they added, that 
‘they deemed them as unworthy of further 
favour, and rather than let them loose here 
to do possible mischief, or to join bad cha- 
racters in the district, to solicit as a favour 
of the magistrate, to cause them to be sent 
away, under police surveillance, to the limits 
of the ellaqua.”’ I also hold a_ petition 
from several of the brethren, praying for my 
good offices with the magistrate, humbly 
hegging compliance, and giving me reasons, 
which I shall explain, as their respectful 
appeal seemed to me to demand attention. 

“The reasons afforded by the party who 
prayed for my endeavours to induce the 
magistrate to listen to their present solici- 
tations, had deep interest as connected with 
the future peace of their respective families, 
and that there would be no safety for them 
hereafter, when they returned to their 
homes, ‘if the offenders had suffered further 


disgrace for only fighting among them- 
selves,’ and at their instigation; family 
feuds would be the result among the whole 
clan, which would lead to deplorable results 
and to bloodshed, as both the men belonged 
to an influential party, and they had homes 
beyond the limits of British jurisdiction. 

‘When I reflected over all these circum- 
stances, as well as the desire I felt at a 
crisis like the present, to keep all calm and 
steady for any unexpected call we might be 
required to assist in, I consented to their 
entreaty, and at once begged you to meet 
my views on this point, and to send the 
two offenders away from Midnapore dis- 
trict, although it might not be the common 
course in ordinary times. 

“You were pleased to comply (after 
much entreaty) with my request, though 
the acquiescence was with difficulty ob- 
tained. I cannot allow you to bear blame 
for the act which was urged on you by me 
on no common grounds; and I am sure 
when the lieutenant-governor of Bengal is 
made fully acquainted with the case, he will 
not view it as an affair to be dealt with as a 
common police daily transaction. I now 
deem it my duty to state that, as these two 
men, Gopal Sing and Dataram, had been 
given to understand that they were to go 
free when out of the Midnapore ellaqua, it 
will undoubtedly cause a serious distrust on 
the part of their brethren now in the corps, 
if that is not carried into effect. Iam satis- 
fied that the lieutenant-governor of Bengal 
will see how unadvisable it will be to have 
them detained in custody elsewhere, after 
leaving Midnapore under assurance of re- 
lease. I must earnestly entreat that you 
will represent this matter to the serious 
attention of his honour, so that he may be 
pleased to permit them to depart to their 
homes, as was told them here. 

“ Undoubtedly, strict rules of law are 
not only commendable, but necessary to be 
upheld on most occasions; but there are 
times when we may be reminded that ‘ sum- 
mum jus, summa injuria;’ and there is no 
time when our active energies and zeal re- 


quire more earnest support and encourage- 


ment than the present, when every officer, 
both civil and military, placed in prominent 
positions and authority, can feel but one 
deep and solemn responsibility, and who 
are to the utmost of their ability doing their 
duty, and upholding and supporting the 
government whom they have the honour to 
serve, 
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“This explanation, I earnestly hope, will 
prove amply satisfactory to the lieutenant- 
governor of Bengal, and exculpate you 
from all blame, especially as there was not 
time for any reference in a case of emer- 
gency.—I have, &.—Hernry Forster, 

‘‘ Commanding the Shekawattee battalion 
at Midnapore.” 

The following is the letter referred to in 
Mr. Lushington’s report of the 24th June, as 
addressed to the magistrate of Burdwan:— 

‘‘Midnapore, June 14th, 1857. 

Sir,—This letter will be brought you 
by one of four burkandazes who are em- 
ployed in escorting two discharged sepoys 
of the Shekawattee battalion. These two 
men are great scoundrels, and were handed 
over to me by the colonel of their regiment 
on a charge of assaulting, with intent to 
murder, one of their own fellow-sepoys. 
The case was tried by me, and I should 
have committed them without fail; but their 
colonel, finding that great sympathy was 
experienced for them by many blackguards 
in his regiment, promised that he would ob- 
tain their release; and therefore at his re- 
quest, in these times amounting to an 
order, I have consented to simply trans- 
ferring them homewards. It will be for 
you to consider whether you will continue 
the escort, or not; but I beg to warn you 
that they are considered dangerous charac- 
ters. A hue-and-cry roll will be carried by 
the burkandazes to enable you to recap- 
ture them in the event of escape. I have 
also furnished each with a kind of pass, in 
the event of your not thinking fit to send 
them on in charge of the police. Bancoo- 
rah, of course, would have been the direct 
route, but I thought it advisable to avoid 
that place, as they have comrades there. 

‘‘T have, &c.—S. LusHi1neron.”’ 

The reply to Mr. Lushington’s explana- 

tory letter and enclosures ran thus :— 
“Fort William, June 26th, 1857. 

“ Sir,—I am directed by the lieutenant- 
governor of Bengal to acknowledge the 
receipt of your letter of the 24th instant, in 
reply to mine of the 20th, on the subject of 
the illegal release of two prisoners charged 
with assault and attempt to murder. The 


lieutenant-governor regrets that you should 
have been so ill-advised as to defend your 
hasty, illegal, and injudicious act regarding 
these men: when you have greater expe- 
rience you will be less ready to defend what 
has been unqualifiedly condemned by your 
superiors. 
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“The plain fact is, that ‘many black- 
guards in Colonel Forster’s regiment’ (these 
are your own words) have, in this instance, 
been allowed to dictate the law; and two 
men clearly guilty of assault with attempt 
to murder, and men of notoriously bad 
character otherwise, have been illegally set 
at liberty by you, merely because it would 
have offended other bad men in the regi- 
ment to have punished them. And such 
haste was evinced to succumb to the dic- 
tates of these men, ‘blackguards’ as you 
describe them, that although you have no 
power to hberate them, and a reference to 
the government which had the power would 
only have occupied two days, it was thought 
proper to avoid even that delay, and libe- 
rate them (practically) at once: thus 
clearly showing that it was done to prevent 
offence to the bad characters of the regi- 
ment, and allowing such men, with arms in 
their hands, to dictate to the civil power. 
If the reasons assigned were of the smallest 
force, it is obvious that you cannot in future 
proceed to punish any men of the Sheka- 
wattee battalion regarding whom a suffi- 
cient number of bad soldiers can be found 
to express, or to hint, a decided opinion 
against their punishment. 

“Such an abandonment of his functions 
at the dictation of others can never be per- 
mitted to a magistrate, and you must be 
most careful to avoid it in future. Regard- 
ing the men themselves, since Colonel 
Forster has now treated it as a military 
question, the lheutenant-governor will solicit 
the orders of the governor-general in coun- 
cil, and these will hereafter be communi- 
cated to you.—I have, &c.—A. R. Youna.” 

By order of the lieutenant-governor of 
Bengal, the foregoing correspondence and 
enclosures were accordingly transmitted, on 
the 26th of June, for the consideration of 
the governor-general in council; at the same 
time expressing his own opinion, that “the 
men should be, at any risk, tried and 
punished.” On the same day, the papers 
were returned by the secretary to the 
government of India; who says—“I am 
directed to acquaint you, for the informa- 
tion of the heutenant-governor of Bengal, 
that it appears to the governor-general in 
council, that the word of government is 
pledged, practically, to the release of these 
men; and that to act contrary to that 
pledge, might lead to serious results. The 
course, therefore, to be pursued is, that the 
magistrate of Burdwan should be instructe 
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immediately, by telegraph, to release the 


men from gaol, and to pass them on, under 
surveillance of the police, towards their 
homes in the North-Western Provinces, as 
originally intended.” 

With such repressive influences at work 
over the proceedings of the civil and mili- 
tary authorities, exercising functions at a 
distance from the seat of government, much 
of the indecision and inactivity that was so 
lamentably conspicuous in both branches 
of the public service at the first outburst 
of the revolt, may perhaps be accounted 
for. Fortunately for the European com- 
munity at and near Midnapore, their ex- 
emption from the horrors of a massacre 
that would in all probability have been the 
result of the lieutenant-governor of Ben- 
gal’s intermeddling policy, was secured by 
the sound discretion of the governor-general 
and his council. The wonder is, that men 
of honour and spirit should have been 
found willing to undertake responsible 
duties requiring instant decision and 
prompt action, while subject to a distant 
control that, in many instances during the 
course of this extraordinary struggle, could 
only be exercised too late, or in perfect 
ignorance of the grounds upon which it was 
enforced. 

TirHoot.—The alarm that agitated the 
greater part of the vast area of the Bengal 
presidency, did not pass over this district 
without leaving upon the European resi- 
dents a painful impression of the dangers 
that were encircling them. Being one of 
the principal districts in India for the pro- 
duction of indigo, fertile and richly wooded, 
it was thickly studded with valuable fac- 
tories and plantations, and the native in- 
habitants generally were of an affluent 
class, compared with those of many other 
parts of the presidency: its principal town 
is Moozufferpore, situate about thirty-five 
miles N.N.E. of Patna; and, during the 
occurrences of June, it became a city of 
refuge for the European residents of the 
district. From certain indications of ap- 
proaching danger that had attracted the 
attention of the authorities, in the early 
part of the month circulars were addressed 
to the indigo planters, and others in the 
vicinity, suggesting the necessity for their 
resorting to the station. At first the parties 
summoned were not disposed to leave their 
homes and property to the guardianship 
of native servants; and no immediate 
necessity for removal being apparent, they 
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hesitated to comply with the requisition of 
the magistrate. A second notice, explana- 
tory of the urgent reasons that existed for 
combination without further delay, brought 
the affair to a crisis; and the rush to the 
appointed rendezvous was now as im- 
petuous, as obedience in the first instance 
had been tardy and reluctant. A letter 
from Tirhoot, of the 26th of June, says, in 
reference to this gathering :—*“ The regi- 
ments above Dinapore, at every station but 
Ghazeepore, have mutinied or been dis- 
armed, and a row at the former place has 
been expected every day, so that our station 
authorities got frightened ; and on the 14th 
of this month we were all summoned into 
the station for mutual protection. Every 
planter was in, and we mustered eighty 
strong, besides the ladies. The latter were 
all put up in Mrs. Simpson’s house, and we 
slept in tents in the compound. Mr. Mac- 
Donnell, of Poosa, and a few others, stayed 
at the assistant-judge’s. What alarmed the 
station folk was, that they had seven lacs of 
treasure there, and the Nujeebs had been 
heard to declare treason openly, and only 
waited for an outbreak at Dinapore. Davies, 
disguised as a native, went at night to their 
quarters, and overheard them say they would 
make a clean sweep of the Europeans, loot 
the treasure, and let loose the gaol pri- 
soners in a very few days. This put the 
station people in great terror. The Dina- 
pore regiments are kept in awe by the 
Europeans, there being some 1,200 there, 
including artillerymen: but for this force 
we should certainly have had a row, and 
then Tirheot would have been in a blaze, 
and our factories burnt, as the Benares 
factories were. We returned from- Moo- 
zufferpore this morning for good, as it is 
now supposed all danger is over. I took a 
run down during the ten days we were at 
the station, much against the wish and 
advice of the people there, and found every- 
thing quiet. Our leaving the factories had 
a bad effect; but what could we do when 
everybody was so peremptorily summoned 
in, and everybody went? Martia] law has 
been declared throughout the district; and 
Holmes, at Segowlee, is hanging right and 
left—mostly sepoys, returned from the scene 
of action laden with booty. A few arrests 
have been made in Moozufferpore among 
the Mussulmans; and one fat Thanadar, 
with a lot of mutinous correspondence, has 
been seized and sent into Segowlee; he is 
probably hanged by this time. Arrests 
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have also been made in the Dehaut, princi- 
pally about Lollgunge Singhia, of return 
sepoys. Those that belong to the insurgent 
regiments will be hanged, unless they are 
away on leave. This has had a very salu- 
tary effect, and the niggers are in great 
consternation about it.” , 

Another account of the proceedings at 
this place, consequent upon the rumoured 
intention of the Nujeebs to massacre the 
whole European population, says—‘‘ We 
seized a Thanadar brute a few days ago, 
who was in league with the conspirators ; 
he was finishing a letter to a Patna chief, 
and would have decamped in another hour ; 
he was sent to Holmes at Segowlee, who 
has proclaimed martial law, and is stringing 
the fellows up lke a ‘ brick.’ ” 

In consequence of the before-mentioned 
requisition, most, if not all the Europeans 
in the lower part of the district were as- 
sembled together at the station. ‘ We 
went up,” writes one gentleman, “in a 
body, all armed to the teeth (sixteen of us, 
and two ladies), having been written to 
that the Nujeebs, of whom there are 120, 
were ready to plunder the treasury and 
murder all hands. We found all quiet, 
went to the judge, and requested that he 
would empower us to disarm the Nujeebs ; 
but he would not take the responsibility : 
then told him how wrong he was in 
alarming the district if he did not intend to 
act. I believe it is lucky we did go to the 
station, for by all accounts the treasury 
would have been looted but for the presence 
of so many Europeans; and in such case 
the effect upon the Dehaut might have led 
to serious consequences. There were some 
eighty-five men and thirty ladies, with thirty 
or forty children, assembled, all of whom, 

with the exception of six or eight, quartered 
| in Dr. Simpson’s and Weston’s houses ; the 
ladies being all shut up in the former at 
night, and the gentlemen living in the 
verandalis, one or two tents, and patrolling 
| all night. You may imagine how they 
| must have suffered, the heat being some- 
thing frightful the whole time. All the 
planters have gone home, but the ladies 
ure at the station or its vicinity; though I 
think and hope that the danger has passe '. 
' The plot was a deep one, and must have 
' been going on for years; all the Moham- 
medans had a hand in it, the men in govern- 
mcnt employ taking the lead. The China 
er have reached the Sandheads, and 
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Others are not far off, so that quiet must 
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soon be restored over the country; but we 
have had a butch (escape) of it; and I am 
of opinion that the cartridges hurried the 
outbreak before all was matured, and have 
saved ‘us all; for had things been so con- 
certed as for all the native regiments to 
have risen at once, there were no means at 
hand to check them. All were in the plot, 
aud not one regiment would have remaiued 
faithful ; as it is, one-half of the armv is 
gone—all communication from above Alla- 
habad is closed; and even this far has only 
been reopened the last few days. It is ex- 
traordinary how they have been kept down 
at Dinapore, where they have been dis- 
affected for some time; but the old general 
is a good man, and was prepared to make 
good account of them had they mutinied. 
I don’t believe any of the Meerut mutineers 
would have reached Delhi had there been 
an active man in command, for the Euro- 
pean troops outnumbered the natives. Ven- 
ables (a planter), at Azimgurh, is at the 
head of 150 soldiers (natives), and doing 
good service in the disturbed villages. He 
has hung a lot of rebels, and had sent an 
indent for twenty new ropes a few days 
ago.” 

By these accounts, the immediate danger 
at this station (Tirhoot) had passed over, 
and for a skort time the district resumed 
its accustomed quiet. 

Sarun.—As an example of the inde- 
pendent course of action men of energy 
and talent occasionally felt themselves con- 
strained by circumstances to adopt at this 
juncture, the following incident may be 
appropriately referred to in closing this 
chapter. Major Holmes, of the 13th 
irregular cavalry, was in command of some 
troops at Segowlee, a station some few 
miles distant from tlie cantonments at 
Tirhoot and Dinapore; and about the 
middle of June, he deemed it requisite, 
for the preservation of the district around 
his station, to adopt, upon his own respon- 
sibility, one of the most important and 
hazardous steps pertaining to the functions 
of the provincial government, by declaring 
a wide extent of thickly populated country 
under martial law. The announcement of 
his assumption of authority to take this 
step, was made to the magistrate of Sarun 
by the fullowing highly characteristic speci- 
men of military dictaturship :— 

“ Segowlee, June 19th, 1857. 

“My dear MacDonnell,—As a_ single 
clear head is better than a dozen confused 
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ones in these times, and as military law is 
better than civil in a turbulent country, 
T have assumed absolute military control 
from Goruckpore to Patna, and have placed 
under absolute military rule all that country, 
including the districts of Sarun, Chum- 
parun, and Tirhoot.* The governor-general 
having requested me to write to him direct, 
I do so daily, and have informed his lord- 
ship on this head. I now look to all the 
magistrates of these districts to aid me 
effectually in preserving order, and to carry 
out with strictness the following instruc- 
tions:—1. Let all the chief ghats on the 
rivers be strictly guarded, removing, for the 
present, the small zemindaree ghats. Let 
any suspicious characters be seized, and let 
all such be placed in detention for the pre- 
sent. 2. Proclaim a reward -of fifty rupees 
for the seizure of each rebel sepoy; and 
should you catch any such, send them in 
irons to the military authority nearest the 
spot of their capture, either Segowlee 
or Dinapore (not Ghazeepore) ; also send 
witnesses. 3. Proclaim a similar reward 
for information which may lead to the con- 
viction of those speaking seditious words 
against the government. Seize all such, and 
send them to me. 4. Send an order to all 
the petty rajahs in your district to keep 
their followers on the alert to aid the police. 
Warn them, that for concealing any sedition 
or any rebels, they will be punished as 
principals. I shall send a copy of these 
instructions to the governor-general ; and 
if you can make your police carry them out 
sharp, you will deserve well of the country. 
Similar instructions have gone to Tirhoot, 
Allygunge, and Goruckpore.—Yours, &c., 
“EH. S. Hotmes.” 
On the same day, Major Holmes wrote to 
the deputy magistrate of Sarun thus :— 
“My dear Lynch,—I am delighted to 
hear that your police have been so vigilant, 
and have dune such good service. Be so 
good to give the captors a reward of fifty 
rupees for each rebel sepoy seized and con- 
victed ; and this note shall be your autho- 
rity for so doing. 
7] have taken absolute military com- 
mand, and placed the whole country, from 
* Sarun, with Chumparun, forms a district in the 
residency of Bengal; bounded on the north side by 
Neaaul on the west by the district of Goruckpore, 
on the east by Tirhoot, and on the south by the Go- 
gra, which separates it from Ghozeepore, Shahabad, 
and Patna: the river Gunduck traverses the centre 


of the district, which has an area of 5,116 square 
miles and a population of about one million. 


Goruckpore to Patna, under military’ law. 
You will therefore express from me to your 
police my high sense of their exertions, and 
that I shall take good care that their ser- 
vices are well rewarded. You will issne 
very stringent instructions for the close 
watching the ghats on the Gogra, and 
every suspicious character must be seized 
and sent to you for examination. In case 
any one cannot give a clear and satisfactory 
account of himself, he is to be placed under 
restraint in your gaol, until I give an order 
for his release.—E. S. Hotes.” 

This assumption of arbitrary power, by 
which the functions and authority of the 
civil magistrate were to be entirely super- 
seded, was not patiently acquiesced in by 
the officials to whom the notifications and 
instructions had been addressed by Major 
Holmes; and the magistrate of Sarun lost 
no time in representing the circumstances 
to the government of Bengal, through the 


proper channel; at the same time stating, ' 


that the major, not having obtained the 
sauction of the governor-general for his 
conduct, he (the magistrate) did not think 
it incumbent upon himself to acknowledge 
his authority. This view of the affair was 
at ouce sanctioned by the lieutenant-gov- 
ernor of Bengal, and his decision was com- 
municated to Mr. MacDonnell in the fol- 
lowing letter from the secretary to the 
government :— 
“Fort William, June 27th, 1857. 

“‘ Sir,—I am directed by the lieutenant- 
governor to acknowledge the receipt of your 
letter of the 21st inst., with inclosure, an- 
nouncing that Major Holmes has placed 
your district and the districts of Chumpa- 
run and Tirhoot under martial law. You 
have judged rightly that this proceeding is 
wholly illegal and unauthorised; and you 
will not obey it, or act upon it. You will 
communicate a copy of these orders to Mr. 
Lynch, and to any other public officer 
whom it may concern. To Major Holmes 
himself a communication will be made from 
the government of India. 

“Tt is not desired that you should so 
repudiate Major Holmes’ unlawful act, as to 
place him in any kind of slight or contempt, 
northern portion is chiefly occupied by marshy 
jungles, and not more than a third of the area of 
Chumparun is under any kind of cultivation; but 
Sarun, south of the Gunduck, is one of the most 
fertile and prosperous districts in India. The prin- 


cipal towns of the united district are Chupra, Bet- 
tiah, and Maissy. The former place has a popule 
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but merely take no notice of what he has 
done, further than stating that you have 
been apprised, that his order is of no force, 
and you are unable to act upon it; sending 
him, at the same time, a copy of this letter. 
Major Holmes’ intentions are doubtless 
good ; but he would seem to have allowed 
his zeal to carry him too far in this resis- 
tance.—I have, &c.—A. R. Youne.” 

OF the view taken of Major Holmes’ ener- 
getic conduct at the seat of the supreme 
government, the parliamentary returns 
afford no information ; but it is certain that 
officer remained at Segowlee, in command 
of his irregular corps, until the time of his 
murder, in August, by a body of mutineers, 
who attacked the station, and massacred 
such of the Europeans as were not able to 
escape before they had taken possession of 
the place. 

It is extraordinary, that at the juncture 
to which several of the preceding pages 
refer, the government of Bengal was daily 
in collision, upon some point or other, with 
almost all the principal officers subordinate 
to its authority : commissioners of districts, 
magistrates, postmasters, &c., alike fell 
under the ban of official displeasure and 
reproof. In some instances the offenders 
were not sufficiently active and attentive to 
their duties ; in others, they were too ener- 
getic and assuming. Irregularities had crept 
into the postal department; and the secret 
despatches of the provincial government 
were sometimes known to the native inhabi- 
tants of a disaffected town before the 
authority to whom they were addressed 
was aware of their existence. This over- 
zealous officiousness in some quarters, and 
culpable supineness, or treachery, in others, 
tended of course to add to the perplexity of 
the local government, and to embarrass the 
arrangements of the governor-general and 
his council; but the inconvenience thereby 
occasioned was looked upon as a natural 
consequence of the system that had long 
prevailed in every department, from the 
bureau of the governor-general in council 
to that of the lowest official in the employ 
of the state. The system had worked well 
for years, because its abuses gave no trouble ; 
and a state of internal repose did not appear 
to call for exertions that were necessary to 
reform them. But when the outbreak of a 
stupendous plot which in its details was in- 
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tended to sap, and, by a sudden explosion, 
overthrow the foundations of government, 
became an established fact, the inefficiency 
of some whose services were unexpectedly 
called for, and the hot-headed impetuosity 
and reckless zeal of others, who could not 
be restrained within the bounds of modera- 
tion, were of course additions to the embar- 
rassments of government, that a just sense 
of its own position, and its responsibilities 
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to the people under its rule, would have | 


taken care to effectually prevent the possi- 
bility of. It may have been, that the dis- 
tant channels through which the ordinances 
of the supreme ruling power had to perco- 
late, before they reached the individuals 
whose delegated authority they were in- 
tended to guide and influence, were too 
complex and remote from the seat of gov- 
ernment to be benefited by its direct su- 
pervision and control; and thus, when its 
interference could only be evoked, or its 
instructions obtained, after tedious and 
hazardous delay, and much intermediate 
interference by graduated authorities, it 
was not surprising that men of vivacious 
temperament and energetic action, like the 
civil commissioner at Patna and the mili- 
tary commandant at Sarun, should, to 
arrest the progress of the difficulties spread- 
ing around them, overstep the exact limits 
of their authority, and in some degree grasp 
at powers that became dangerous in their 
hands. At any rate, the entire machinery 
of the Anglo-Indian government, in its dis- 
tant spheres of operation, had become out 
of order; and while the higher authorities 
were engaged in calling the superior agents 
to a proper sense of their duties, the em- 
ployés of inferior grade were occupied, 
in all directions, in shifting the blame of 
their inefficiency or wilfulness upon their 
superiors Or upon each other. Meanwhile, 
the personal interests of the people of India 
were treated with indifference, if not with 
contempt; and it is more than probable 
that the popularisation of the revolt was 
based upon the mere military outbreak 
of the 10th of May, by the awakened 
indignation of a people that felt them- 
selves undervalued and neglected by their 
alien rulers, and oppressed and insulted 
by those who, in the name of the gov- 
ernment, exercised and abused its delegated 
authority. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 


SPREAD OF THE REVOLT; THE TITULAR KINGS OF DELHI; DEFENCES OF THE CITY OF DELHI; INTERIOR 
OF THE PALACE AND CITY; RESOURCES OF THE INHABITANTS IN CASK OF SIEGE; THE CUTTUB MINAR; 
MAHOMED 8URAJ-O0O-DEEN SHAH GHAZEE PROCLAIMED KING OF DELHI; ROYAL PROCESSION THROUGH 
THE CITY ; ADDRESS OF THE REBEL OFFICERS; POSITION OF THE BRITISH ARMY BEFORE DELNI; FIRST 
ATTACK BY THE REBELS; ADVENTURE OF LIEUTENANT HILLS; THE GUIDES; ATTACK OF TH" 11TH OF 
JUNE; GENERAL BARNARD’S DESPATCH ; INCIDENTS OF THE FIGHT ; ATTACK OF THE 15TH; DESULTORY 
OPERATIONS OF THE ENEMY; DESTRUCTION OF THE KED GHAT BATTERY; HINDOO RAO’S HOUSE; DARING 
ATTACK ON THE ENGLISH LINES; DEATH OF COLONEL YULE; DESPATCHES OF GENERAL BARNARD 
AND BRIGADIER GRANT; INCIDENTS OF THE 19TH OF JUNE; A PANIC; THE CENTENARY OF PLASSY ; 
DEATH OF GENERAL BARNARD; MAJOR-GENERAI WILSON TAKES THE COMMAND; CONTINUOUS SORTIES 
AND REPULSES ; THE BATTLE OF NUJUFGHUR; COMMENCEMENT OF THF SIEGE; THE ASSAULT; CAPTURE 
OF THE CITY AND PALACE; FLIGHT OF THE KING; HIS SURRENDER; DEATH OF ‘HIS SONS; CAPTIVITY 


OF THE KING, AND RE-ESTABLISHMENT OF BRITISH RULE IN INDIA. 


Tue bi-monthly mail, which left Bombay for 
Europe on the Ist of July, brought with it 
the unsatisfactory intelligence that a muti- 
nous spirit still continued to influence and 
destroy the morale of the Bengal army ; and 
although every day brought some accession 
to the numerical strength of the European 
force at the disposal of the British com- 
mander-in. chief, the melancholy fact still 
remained, that upon some as yet undis- 
covered ground of impulse the army of a 
whole presidency had revolted, and that the 
capital city of Hindostan was still in the 
possession of armed rebels, who had been 
instructed by English officers in the stra- 
tegies of military science, and were burning 
with desire to exhibit their acquired skill for 
the discomfiture of their teachers. It was 
not concealed either that, from the spirit 
which appeared generally to prevail at that 
time, it was more than possible the next 
despatches for England might announce 
that its imperial rule had been subverted 
by the native powers, and that its whole 
possessions on the soil of India were limited 
to the spots covered by its European forces, 
_ and to a few isolated forts or towns on the 
sea-board of the peninsula. Not only 
throughout Bengal (where it had been de- 
monstrated that every native soldier was a 
mutineer at heart), but in the Bombay 
and Madras presidencies also, symptoms of 
wavering fidelity had become apparent, and 
the resuscitation of the empire of the 
Moguls was thought of by the millions of 
India as merely a question of time, not of 
fact. A century of rule, fastidiously deli- 
cate in regard to the habits, prejudices, 
and even aluses of the native races, had not 
yet impressed them with ® just conception 
of the indomitable sp:rt aud tenacious 
grasp of their European rulers. 


The arrival before Delhi of the British 
troops under Major-general Sir Henry 
Barnard, on the 8th of June, 1857, has 
already been noticed;* and the geogra- 
phical position of the city and suburbs, with 
their principal architectural features, have 
also been briefly described: + but it will be 
necessary, on resuming the narrative of 
events connected with the operations before 
the Mogul capital, that we should refer | 
to the position of its nominal sovereign, and | 
the general state of. its defences, at the 
period of its investment by the avenging 
army of England. 

The battle of Delhi, fought on the 11th 
of September, 1803, by the Anglo-Indian 
army, under Lord Lake, against the con- 
federated troops of the Mahratta and Ro- 
hilla chiefs, opened the gates of the city 
to the British protectors of the blind and 
feeble shadow of royalty, who, as the de- 
scendant of a once mighty dynasty, still 
possessed some remnant of the attributes of 
sovereignty, and was looked up to, even in 
his weakness and decay, as the representa- 
tive of the imperial house of Timour; the 
centre of power, as his residence was also 
considered the centre of nationality. A 
second battle, under the walls of the city, 
on the 16th of the following month (in 
which Colonels Burns and Ochterlony, with 
800 men and 11 guns, successfully repelled 
the repeated attacks of a force of 20,000 
infantry and 100 guns, under the command 
of Holkar, the Mahratta chief, and ulti- 
mately compelled the latter to retire from 
the neighbourhood of the city), completed 
the victory of September, and left British 
power and influence in undisturbed posses- 
sion of the capital and of its ruler. From 
the 16th of October, 1803, until the 11th of 

* See ante, p 196. t ane Te 69—71. 
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May, 1857 (a space of half & century), a day 
had not passed, during which the city had 
been other than the capital of a territory 
governed nominally by a Mogul king, but 
in reality by a British resident appointed 
by the governor-general in council. Shah 
Alum, the potentate thus received under 
British protection, dying in 1806, was suc- 
ceeded by his son Shah Akbar, who became 
at once a pensioner of the East India Com- 
pany, retaining the kingly title, and some re- 
mains of its state: but he was, in fact, merely 
the ruler of the inmates of his palace, con- 
sisting of relations and retainers, to the 
number of 12,000 persons, whom he main- 
tained, or appeared to do so, from a pension 
of £100,000 per annum, granted to him 
by the Company, in exchange for his inde- 
pendence. Notwithstanding his degraded 
position, both Hindoo and Mussulman, 
throughout the vast empire that had owned 
the uncontrolled sway of his predecessors, 
still looked up to him as the only repre- 


sentative of the ancient glories of India. 


Princes still received from his hands solemn 
and legal investiture of their states; he 
bestowed dresses of honour on the native 
princes, at their accession to the musnud, 
as a token of his suzerainty ; and occasion- 
ally attempted the same assumption of supe- 
rior power upon the appointment of the 
governor-general. Until 1827, it is alleged 
that the Company acquired no new province, 
without formally applying to the king of 
Delhi for his nominal sanction and official 
firman.* At length, during the rule of 
Lord Amherst in 1827, this false position 
was corrected, by taking from the nominal 
potentate the last vestige he possessed of 
independent sovereignty, in exchange for an 
increased pension of £150,000. The im- 
plied vassalage of the East India Company 
to the mighty padishah, or Mohammedan 
ruler of India, was thrown aside as a trouble- 
some fiction, and Shah Akbar became from 
that date powerless beyond the walls of his 
palace, except in regard to the traditional 
and historic influences of a race of which he 
was still the symbol and living representa- 
tive, and, as such, continued to be venerated 
by the descendants of the millions that had 
owned their sway. 

Shah Akbar reigned within his circum- 
scribed territory until the year 1837; and 


* Chambers’ India, p. 67. t See ante, p. 75. 

{ The interior of the palace was approached 

through a series of richly decorated gateways of red 

granite, elaborately sculptured with foliage, and 
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for some time previous to his death, had 
expressed a desire that he should be suc- 
ceeded on his titular throne by a younger 
son, to the exclusion of the eldest: this, 
however, was not permitted by the Com- 
pany’s government; and, consequently, on 
the death of the shah, his eldest son, Meerza 
Aboo Zuffur, became emperor, assuming the 
title of Mahomed Suraj-oo-deen Shah Ghazee. 
This individual must have been between 
sixty and seventy years of age upon his 
accession to the throne, which he occupied 
until it was shattered in fragments by his 
complicity with the revolt of 1857. 

Of the defences of the city, it will be 
necessary to observe, that it was enclosed 
on the land sides by a moat and embattled 
-wall, with bastions and strongly fortified 
gates. On the water side a small portion 
of the city abutted upon a branch of the 
Jumna, over which a short bridge con- 
nected it with an old fort called Selimgurh, 
forming the ancient river defence of the 
royal residence. The city has eleven gates, 
seven of which are on the land side, anc 
named the Cashmere, Moree, Cabul, La- 
hore, Feruk Khan, Ajmeer, Turcoman, and 
Delhi gates. The four opening towards 
the Jumna are designated, the Raj Ghat, 
Negumbod, Lall, and Kaila gates. The 
Cashmere gate was always held as a mili- 
tary post, and occupied by the city guard. 
The wall was also strengthened by bastions, 
named on the plan of Colonel Baird Smith, 
chief engineer of the army of Delhi, as 
follows: viz., the Water bastion, nearest 
the Cashmere gate; and the Shah, Buron, 
Garstin, Wellesley, and Nawab bastions, 
all of which of course became available for 
the defence of the rebel troops within the 
walls, The bridge of boats, mentioned in 
a preceding chapter,t crosses the Jumna in 
the immediate vicinity of the Selimgurh 
fort, connecting Delhi with the road from 
Meerut. The palace of the king, between 
the Raj) Ghat and the Negumbod gates, 
opening upon the causeway leading to the 
bridge, was surrounded by a broad moat 
connected with the river, and enclosed by a 
wall of red granite, sixty feet in height, 
forming an irregular oblong, nearly three- 
quarters of a mile in circumference, flanked 
with towers, and entered by two magni- 
ficent gates with barbicans.— Such was 


illuminated passages from the Koran. Of its num- 
berless apartments, the chief was the Dewani-aum, 
or Chamber of Audience, magnificently adorned with 
coloured marbles, enriched with sculpture and with 
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the external appearance of Delhi in the 
early summer of 1857. 

As regards the former condition of its 
defences, we learn that when, in 1803, 
General Lake obtained possession of the 
city by defeating the troops of Scindia, 
under the command of the French general, 
M. Bourquin, the outer wall was in a most 
dilapidated state, and without any flanking 
protection beyond some small ill-constructed 
bastions, placed at irregular distances on 
cne side of the city only. The ditch was 
shallow and imperfect; there was no 
glacis; and the ground up to the very walls 
was covered with the ruins of houses, 
tombs, and mosques; it was also inter- 
sected and cut in ravines in all directions. 
Jt is true, that even with this miserable 
show of defence, a valiant resistance was 
made by a few English soldiers under 
Colonels Ochterlony and Burns, who, 
within a few days of their possession of the 
city, were attacked, as before stated,* by 
the Mahratta chief Holkar, at the head of 
20,000 troops and 100 guns, and who 
were compelled to retire from before the 
scarcely tenable walls of the place; but the 
latter were certainly not in a condition 
that could be tolerated by those who had 


inscriptions in letters of gold and mosaic work. In 
this hall, at the time of, or immediately previous to, 
the revolt of 1857, was yet the dats on which stood 
the celebrated peacock throne of Shah Jehan; and 
in this chamber, also, the victorious Nadir Shah, by 
artfully exchanging turbans as a pledge of friendshi 
with his captive, Mahomed Shah, whom he ha 
just defeated, obtained possession of the world- 
renowned treasure that, known as the Koh-i-noor, 
or “ Mountain of Light,” now graces the diadem of 
the queen of England. The Dawani Khas, or 
private council-chamber, was an exquisite pavilion of 
white marble, supporting four cupolas of the same 
material, with pillars and arches elaborately inlaid 
with gilt arabesques, flowers, and inscriptions. The 
garden by which it was surrounded contained 
numerous marble fountains, and a small octagonal 
pavilion with bath-rooms; and the Moti Musjeed, or 
rivate mosque, for the devotions of the king, was, 
ike the rest of the chief features of the royal resi- 
dence, ornate in marble, in sculpture, and in golden 
decorations ; but, like the rest also, it was disfigured 
with the filth of birds, and had become dirty, dilapi- 
dated, and uncared-for. Of Delhi as t¢ was, we 
have the following picture in an article of the New 
Monthly Magazine for October:—* Whoever has 
seen Grand Cairo, may gain some idea of Delhi, if 
he will but add to the picture, gardens full of shading 
trees, brilliant flowers, lovely fountains of white 
marble, which cast up their bright waters amongst 
shining palaces, ‘with sculptured mosques and 
minarets,’ like obelisks of pearl, shooting into a sky 
whose colour would shame the brightest turquoise 
that ever graced a sultan’s finger. Agen, instead of 
eamels, and horses, and mules, alone blocking up 


bravely won the city, and who intended to 
keep possession of their conquest. A 
scheme for the improvement of the fortifi- 
cations of Delhi was consequently entrusted 
to Captain Hutchinson, of the Bengal 
engineers, assisted by Captain Smith, of 
the same corps; and under the scientific 
labours of those experienced officers, the 
defensive works of the capital of the 
Moguls were placed in the condition they 
were preserved in up to the time of the 
revolt. Among other necessary improve- 
ments, Captain Hutchinson constructed a 
series of bastions along the whole of the 
enceinte, capable of being mounted with 
heavy artillery. The walls were effectually 
repaired and strengthened; and for the 
purpose of preventing an escalade by sur- 
prise, he protected them on the river face 
by heavy, pointed beams, the sharp ends of 
which were ranged at an acute angle down- 
wards, towards the moat, which was 
widened, and made considerably deeper 
than it had originally been cut; a glacis 
was formed, to cover in some degree the 
scarp of the wall; the ground outside was 
cleared of houses and ruins, and all the 
ravines- were filled in; so that the works 
were rendered proof against the attacks of 


the narrow shady ways of the native city, as at El 
Misr, the reader must imagine strings of elephants, 
their large ears painted, their trunks decorated with 
gold rings, anklets of silver round their legs, and bear- 
ing large, square, curtained howdahs, in which recline 
possibly the favourites of the harem. Luxury, even 
now, can go no further in the East than it is to 
be found in Delhi. Even now all the best dancing- 
women, the bird-tamers, the snake-charmers, the 
Persian musicians, the jugglers, congregate from 
every part, not only of India, but of Asia, at Delhi. 
Hundreds of romances might be written of the lives 
of men and women who, from this degraded class, 


became court favourites, and by ready wit, personal — 


beauty, and dark intrigue, ruled where they were 
wont to serve; and even now, under absolute Eng- 
lish rule, dissipation ever holds wildest revelry at 
Delhi. Young men, both in the civil and military 
services, were too soon influenced by the contagious 
and enervating influences of Delhi and its Oriental 
pleasures. Many a noble fortune, a fine intellect, 
and the material for high moral character, have 
yielded before the Circe-like temptations of this 

reat Moslem capital; and the song and the dance 
have followed too quickly the decisions of courts 
and the cries of those demanding justice at our 
hands.” It must be remembered, that the writer of 
the above passages had in his memory the Delhi 
that was: the city that 7s, may present far less 
attractive features; and the fascinating influences 
which once pervaded society within its walls, have 
probably lost their enervating power before the 
desolating realities of its recent severe and richly~ 
deserved punishment. 

* See ante, p. 453, 
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any force unassisted by heavy artillery. 
At. the same time that these precautions 
were taken against danger from without, the 
possibility of an attack by the inhabitants 
within the walls was not overlooked; and 
to meet this contingency, he erected along 
the whole line of wall a series of detached 
martello towers, only accessible from the 
former by drawbridges. Each tower was 
mounted with a pivot gun; so that, in the 
event of a popular insurrection, the Euro- 
pean artillerymen, having possession of the 
towers, could raise the bridges and bom- 
bard the city fram the whole circle of the 
enceinte. The Medressa, or Mohammedan 
college, near the Ajmeer gate, was also 
protected by an outwork, and the whole of 
the gateways of the city were strengthened 
and fortified. The Cashmere gate, on the 
north-eastern side, from which proceeded 
the direct road to the British cantonments, 
was then formed into a place of arms, and 
became the quarters for the main-guard of 
the city. It will be remembered, that it 
was near the enclosure of this gate, that 
the officers of the 54th native regiment 
were treacherously murdered in the out- 
break of the llth of May.* In 1838, 
Lord Auckland, then governor-general, 
visited Delhi, and having remarked the 
hostile feeling of the people toward Euro- 
pean society, recommended additional works 
of defence and repairs, and improvements 
were consequently effected, rendering the 
city impregnable to a force unprovided 
with a siege-train. The eastern, or river 
face, then the most open to assault, was 
much strengthened ; the Wellesley bastion, 
near the Delhi gate, being entirely rebuilt ; 
the glacis raised; the ditch, twenty feet 
wide, thoroughly cleared; more martello 
towers erected; and each of the bastions, 
now increased in number to eleven, was 
mounted with nine guns. The defences of 
Delhi were therefore no longer contempti- 
ble; and the reluctance of General Anson 
to advance without heavy artillery is ac- 
counted for. 

According to a writer in the Lahore Ga- 
zette, the defensive capabilities of the city, 
at the period of its investment in June, 
1857, were as follows. He says— The 
city is surrounded by a high crenelated 
wall, in a deep ditch and glacis. At the 
Cashmere gate only is there anything of 
modern fortification; here there is a simple 
bastion with properly cut embrasures. It 

* See ante, p. 73. 
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is enclosed, and forms the main-guard. 
The city measures about two miles across, 
and is some seven or eight miles in circum- 
ference; on the east side the walls are 
washed by the Jumna. The palace is in a 
commanding position, and though the walls 
are not calculated to resist heavy artillery, 
yet the place could scarcely be taken 
without a breach being made in them, 
that is, if the garrison showed any skill in 
its defence. 

‘The capture of such a place is a simple 
matter of time, and its fall might be calcu- 
lated to an hour; but everything of course 
depends upon the plan of defence adopted 
by the garrison. If our force was large we 
might afford to make a dash at the place; 
and it is just possible that events may even 
justify such a measure; but writing as I 
am ata distance, and only reckoning upon 
what might occur if the garrison were ably 
commanded, and were themselves resolved 
to fight to the last, I look upon it that a 
regular siege, which cannot well fail, would 
be preferable. 

“The whole of the western side of the 
city is one mass of native houses. To 
scale the walls would be easy, but no object 
would be gained by pouring our handful of 
troops into a sea of houses, with streets 
barricaded; heavy loss would unquestion- 
ably follow. This mode of attack would be 
absurd, and would certainly end in discom- 
fiture. There are two modes of attack, 
however, which could not well fail, and I 
fancy that one or the other must be adopted. 
The first 1s to attack the palace at once 
from the river side; for the water, until the 
end of the month, is so very low, and is 
little more than a stream which is fordable, 
that it would create no obstacle worth | 
mentioning. The batteries could be erected 
on the sand, and the camp being across the 
river would be safe. By shelling the palace 
and breaking its new wall, an assault could 
be made, and the fire of our guns would 
continue till our troops had fairly got in. 
The shelling would have destroyed all cover, 
and probably would have driven out the 
defendants, so that there is little doubt. 
but that the assault would be successful. 
Having got possession of the palace, the 
city falls at once. There is, however, a 
chance of the river rising suddenly, when 
the batteries would be destroyed; so that 
this attack entirely depends upon the river 
and the probability of its rise. The next 
and safest mode of attack, and that which 
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in all likelihood will be the one adopted, is 
to attack near the Cashmere gate. Our 
advance will then be made in the open, 
and with little risk of loss from the fire of 
musketry from houses. As the garrison 
have so few artillerymen, it does not seem 
likely that their defence is to rest in their 
guns.” 

So much for anticipations in June, that 
were partially realised in September. ‘The 
Cashmere gate was the point selected for 
attack, as we shall presently see. 

Looking to the contingency of a pro- 
tracted siege, the resources of the inhabi- 
tants, as regarded supplies of provisions and 
water, became of course a subject of serious 
consideration. Shortly previous to the mu- 
tinous outbreak of May, 1857, the popu- 
lation of Delhi was estimated at about 
200,000 persons,* and the continual influx 
of mutinous regiments and of people driven 
in from the adjacent villages, most probably 
would balance any dimiaution in numbers 
that might arise from the flight of such 
portion of the inhabitants as availed them- 
selves of opportunities to withdraw ‘from 
the city. ‘The supply of grain for ordinary 
consumption had always been largely kept 
up by the grain merchants; and the stores 
at this juncture, and, indeed, at all times, 
were adequate to meet an extraordinary 
demand, although not equal to the require- 
ments of a lengthened siege: but for some 
time the sources of supply from the villages 
on the opposite side of the river, and on its 
night bank by the Eastern Jumna and 
Delhi canals, were kept open to the inhabi- 
tants. The Eastern Jumna canal opens 
into the river, nearly opposite the city ; and 
passing through a_ well-cultivated tract, 
which it fertilises through its entire course 
of 155 miles, the supply of corn and grain 
furnished by its means was considerable, 
until further transport was arrested by the 


*In 1846, the imperial eity contained 25,618 
houses, 9,945 shops, 261 mosques, 181 temples, and 
one protestant church, situated a short distance 
from the Cashmere gate. The population then 
amounted to 137,977 souls, of which 66,120 were 
Mohammedans, 71,530 Hindoos, and 327 were 
Europeans and native Christians. Of the mixed 
races altogether, the suburbs also contained about 
22,302 persons, among whom were few, if any, nesi- 
dent Europeans. These numbers are exclusive of 
those of the English cantonments. - 

+ This country residence of the king is situated in 
the immediate vicinity of an extraordinary pillar, 
called Cuttub Minar, from which the palace derives 
ite name. The latter is a large but mean-looking 
Huilding, in an inferior style of Indian architecture, 
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Meerut division of the Delhi army, under 
Brigadier-general Wilson; while Generat 
Barnard, on his side, cut off all possibility 
of supply by the Delhi canal, which had 
previously been the means of transmission 
of large quantities of provisions into the 
city, from the districts in 1ts course of 425 
miles. Still, after these obstructions, facili- 
ties remained open for obtaining food, and 
the rebel garrison was at no time without a 
sufficient supply of it; nor does it appear 
that the inhabitants were seriously incon- 
venienced by any actual searcity. Of water, 
the supply was at no time abundant; the 
wells within the city walls being compara- 
tively few, although generally yielding a 
fair supply of the necessary element. The 
paucity of their number is accounted for by 
the preference given by the inhabitants to 
the water brought by the Delhi canal, 
which, however, is apt to fail them in dry 
seasons, when every drop of it being required 
fur the purpose of irrigation, the city is 
frequently left without any supply from the 
canal for three weeks or a month at a time. 
In these emergencies the people are com- 
pelled to seek the aid of their wells, and 
the branch of the Jumna that flows past a 
portion of the walls, access to which is 
rendered secure by the position of the fort 
of Selimgurh, and of the bridge connecting 
it with the palace, both of which afford 
effectual cover for parties seeking the water. 

Such, then, was the condition of Delhi at 
the period to which this portion of its his- 
tory belongs. The king, whom it has been 
endeavoured to represent as a mere passive 
instrument in the hands of a rebellious 
army, resided in Oriental seclusion and 
barbaric pomp, within the walls of his 
palace: the heir-apparent, his grandson, 
occupying the palace of Cuttub Minar, 
about nine miles from the city ;t and the 
traditions of empire, and a desire to resus- 


with the public read running through the very 
courtyard of the palace. The place was fixed upon 
as the permanent residence of the grandson of the 
late king, and heir-apparent to the titular sovereignty 
of Delhi, upon his recagnition in 1849, when his 
father, the eldest son of the king and the last of the 
race born in independent sovereignty, died. At this 
time the court of directors was urged to refuse any 
further recognition of successors to the muenud, and 
to permit the kingly title to fail into desuetude on the 
death of the present titular sovereign, then nearly 
eighty years of age. The proposition was favourably 
received, and authority wae given to the Indian 
government, to terminate the dynasty of Timour 
whenever the reigning king should die. For some 
sufficient reason, however, the meee of Dalhousie, 
o7 
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citate the ancient glories of the mighty race ' procession through the streets of Delhi, to 
from which he had descended, doubtless, in proclaim by his presence the assumption of 
some degree, assisted the rebel sepoys and. kingly power, and the restoration of the 


sowars of the native army in their purpose 
of coercing the aged prince into acqui- 
escence with their designs. Be that as it 
may, it is manifest that he eventually 
threw himself into their hands, and sanc- 
tioned by his own acts the wildest excesses 
of their ferocious vengeance; while lis 
sons and grandson yet more distinctly 
marked their sympathy with the rebel 
cause, by an active participation in the 
atrocities perpetrated by its cowardly and 
brutal supporters. The more lenient view 
of the conduct of Mahomed Suraj-oo-deen 
Shah Ghazee, is in some degree coun- 
tenanced by a telegram forwarded to the 
governor-general by Mr. Colvin, on the 
14th of May, three days after the arrival of 
the Meerut rebels at Delhi; in which the 
licutenant-governor says—‘ We have au- 
thentic intelligence, in a@ letter from the 
king, that the town and fort of Delhi, and 
his own person, are in the hands of the in- 
surgeut regiments of the place, which 
joined about a hundred of the troops from 
Meerut, aud opened the gates.” Here he 
is clearly represented as in the hands of 
‘the rebels; and such, until his formal ad- 
hesion to their cause, may have been the 
fact. But the necessity fur personal re- 
strxint must have been of exceedingly short 
duration; since, on Monday, the llth of 
May, the very day of the outbreak, and 
while the swords of the mutinous troopers 
were yet wet with the blood of Europeans 
murdered in the courts and apartments of 
liis palace, the infatuated representative of 


a worn-out dynasty suffered himself to be 
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proclaimed ruler of India; and a throne of 
silver, which had lain-by since the year 
1843, having been placed in the “ Hall of 
Special Audience,” on the following day, 
Mahomed Suraj-oo-deen Shah Ghazee 
took his seat upon it as king of Delhi, to 
receive the homage of his court and people. 
This ceremony over, the pretender, sur- 
rounded by the paraphernalia of Oriental 
pomp, amidst the salutes of artillery, the 
clangour of martial music, and the frantic 
exultations of a tumultuous multitude, 
issued from the gates of his palace in royal 


then governor-general, declined to exercise the 

authority so delegated, and the grandson of the king 

was reccgnised as heir-apparent; but, as stated by 

the marquis, “only on condition that he should quit 

the palace in Delhi, and reside in the palace at the 
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Monghol empire. The cavalcade upon this 
important occasion was headed by the 
Prince Mirza Moghul, one of his sons, 
whom he had appvinted to the chief com- 
maud of the roval army. Another of his 
sons, the Prince Abu-Beker, rode at the 
head of the body-guard of the aged simu- 
lator of imperial dignity, who presented 
himself to the gaze of the excited populace 
in an open chariot, his advanced years in- 
capacitating him from any other mode of 
exhibiting himself. Thus attended, the 
king slowly proceeded through the prin- 
cipal streets to the Jumma Musjeed, where 
the standard of the prophet was unfurled, 
and the empire of Hindostan was _pro- 
claimed amidst the acclamations of the sol- 
diers and the people. His majesty’s com- 
mands were thereupon promulgated, that 
the shopkeepers and inhabitants should re- 
sume their business and ordinary avoca- 
tions ; and the phantom king returned in 
state to his palace, which he never again 
was to enter but as a prisoner, or to leave 
but as a detected traitor and felon, whose 
life depended upon the mercy of his in- 
sulted and outraged protectors. 

Upon the assumption of actual sovereignty 
by Mahomed Suraj-oo-deen Shah Ghazee, 
he immediately began to exercise the func- 
tions of his royal position. IIis first act was 
to appoint the necessary authorities for the 
government of the city: military guards 
were posted within the latter, and at the 
palace gates a number of additional gung 
were brought from the arsenal, and placed 
upon the ramparts; and native golundauzes 
were appointed to the park of artillery kept 
in the fort of Selimgurh. At the same time 
a camp force, consisting of 7,000 men, with 
a host of fullowers, was formed immediately 
without the Ajmeer gate, for the protection 
of the royal residence. The pay of the troops 
was augmented from eight to fourteen annas 
per diem (3.e., from ‘ls. to 1s. 9d.), and re- 
wards were offered for all Kuropeans and 
natives connected with them, that they might 
be put to death. The treasury belonging 
to the Company, which was considered at 
the time as the largest in India, was re- 


Cuttub Minar, where, as king, he should, when 
the title descended to him, receive the governor- 
general of India at all times on terms of perfect 
equality.” This concession, however, neitoer vn- 
sured his gratitude or restrained his ambition. 
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moved to the palace by the rebel troops, 
who, contrary to general practice, did not 
appropriate it among themselves as spoil, 
but rigidly guarded it from loss to supply 
the necessary expenses of their king. 

Among other public acts for reassuring 
the people at this critical juncture, the sub- 
joined proclamation was issued at Delhi by 
the royal permission. 


“To all Hindoos and Mussuimans, Citizens and 
Servants of Ifindostan, the Officers of the Army 
now at Delhi and Meerut send greeting :— 

‘It is well known that in these days all the Eng- 
lish have entertained these evil designs—first, to de- 
stroy the religion of the whole Hindostani army, and 
then to make the people by compulsion Christians. 
Therefore we, solely on account of our religion, have 
combined with the people, and have not spared 
alive one infidel, and have re-established the Delhi 
dynasty on these terms. Hundreds of guns and a 
large amount of treasure have fallen into our hands ; 
therefore it is fitting that whoever of the soldiers and 
people dislike turning Christians should unite with 
one heart, and, acting courageously, not leave the 
seed of these infidels remaining. For any quantity 
of supplies delivered to the army the owners are 
to take the receipt of the officers; and they will 
receive double payment from the imperial govern- 
ment. Whoever shall, in these times, exhibit 
cowardice, or credulously believe the promises of 
those impostors the English, shall very shortly be 
put to shame for such a deed; and, rubbing the 

ands of sorrow, shall receive for their fidelity the 
reward the ruler of Lucknow got. It is further ne- 
cessary that all Hindoos and Mussulmans unite in 
this struggle, and, following the instructions of some 
respectable people, keep themselves secure, so that 
ood order may be maintained, the poorer classes 

Rept contented, and they themselves be exalted to 

rank and dignity; also, that all, so far as it is pos- 

sible, copy this proclamation, and dispatch it every- 
where, and fix it in some conspicuous place (but 

Braeene to avoid detection), that all true Hin- 

oos and Mussulmans may be alive and watchful, 
and strike a blow with a sword before giving circu- 
lation to it. ‘The first pay of the soldiers at Delhi 
will be thirty rupees per month for a trooper, and 
ten rupees for a foot man. Nearly 100,000 men are 
ready, and there are thirteen flags of the English 
regiments, and about fourteen standards from dif- 
ferent parts, now raised aloft for our religion, for 

God, and the conqueror, and it is the intention of 

Cawnpore to root out this seed of the devil. This 

is what the army here wish.” 


The allusion to an “ intended rooting out” 
of the Europeans at Cawnpore, certainly is 
suggestive of an idea of some preconcerted 
scheme of massacre, of which the troops 
were cognizant, whatever may have been the 
king’s ignorance of their purpose in the first 
instance. It will be remembered that, on 
Monday, the 8th of June, 1857, the English 
force, under the command of Major-general 


Sir Henry W. Barnard, numbering alto- 


gether about 3,000 men, had, after a sharp 
conflict with the mutinous army, taken a 
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position before Delhi on an elevated ridge 
commanding the city, and separating the 
latter from the former cantonments, on the 
parade-ground of which the camp was 
formed, having its face to the lines on the 
ridge, and its rear being protected by the 
canal cut from Nujufghur Jheel, which 
could only be crossed by bridges at distant 
points. A mound on the right of the camp 
offered an advantageous post for a picket 
on that flank, which was much exposed to 
attacks from the Subzee Mundee* suburb. 
Cavalry pickets, on the left flank, patrolled 
to the river; while the ridge on the front of 
the camp was held by the Sirmoor battalion 
and two companies of the 60th rifics at 
Hindoo Rao’s house,f on the right ; a picket 
of infantry at the Flagstaff tower, in front 
of the left of the camp, and an infantry 
picket at a mosque midway between Hin- 
doo Rao’s house and the Flagstaff. The 
heavy guns were brought up to Hindoo 
Rao’s, preparatory tu being placed in bat- 
tery ; and light guns were stationed with the 
pickets at the Flagstaff, the mosque, and 
Hindoo Rao’s. From the latter position, 
the ground stretching to the right was 
rocky and broken, but covered at intervals 
with thick wood, and having at the base of 
the elevated ridge a great number of en- 
closures and gardens, amongst which, for 
the greater portion of the time between the 
beginning of June and the assault on the 
city in September, the chief struggles of the 
contending forces are to be traced. 

The troops, almost cxhausted by thei 
previous fatigues, and by the conflict which 
had lasted from davbreak until 9 a.ss., had 
been withdrawn to the camping-ground ; 
but the tents were not yet up, and the heat 
was excessive ; when, about two in the after- 
noon, the insurgents opened a heavy and 
well-directed fire from the city walls, their 
shot flying far over the ridge towards the 
proposed camp. A body of troops also came 
out of the city, and menaced Hindowo Rag’s, 
or the main picket. Upon,this demonstra- 
tion being observed, the whole of our 
wearied troops had again to move up to the 
ridge, and, after a short time, the attack 
was repulsed; but the cannonade did not 
cease; and it became evident that, as long 
as the ridge continued to be occupied by 
the English trvops, all the pickets on it 
would be exposed to the fire of the heavy 
guns and mortars from the north and north- 
western batteries on the city walls. 

* Vegetable market. + See ante, p. 196, 
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Of the insurgent force within the city, 
and encamped by the Ajmeer gate, it is not 
possible to give a positive estimate as to 
numbers at this time; but rt was known 
that the following corps of detrchments were 
at Delhi; and although some of them had 
probably arrived there without arms, there 
could have been no difficulty mm supplymg 
their wants in that respect from the ar- 
moury in the Delhi magazine:—3rd com- 
pany, 7th native battalion artillery, with 
No. 5 horse field-battery; 38th hght in- 
fantry; 54th and 74th regiments of native 
infantry (of Delhi); 3rd light cavalry; 11th 
and 20th regiments of native infantry from 
Meerut; head-quarters 9th native infantry, 
from Allygurh, and detachment from Bo- 
lundshuhur ; Hurreana light infantry bat- 
talion, and a large portion of the 4th irregu- 
lar cavalry from Hansi, Hissar, and Sirsa; 
head-quarters corps of sappers and miners 
from Meerut and Roorkee; detachments of 
44th and 67th regiments of native infantry 
from Muttra; a large portion of 45th 
native infantry from Ferozepore; and many 
jeserters from the 5th native mfantry from 
Umballah. In addition to the above, there 
were known to be many native suldiers on 
furlough, particularly of irregular cavalry ; 
also a miscellaneous collection of customs’ 
chuprassies who had deserted their posts, 
police, sowars, and gaol guards. 

The arrival of Major-general Reed, the 
provincial commander-in-chief, at Alhpore, 
on the morning of the 8th of June, has 
already been meutioned.* It may be suffi- 
cient here to state, that being im 21} health, 
and greatly fatigued by a rapid journey 
during intense heat, the major-general took 
no part in the action of the day, and did 
not assume personal command of the troops 


* See ante, p. 197. 

+ “Lieutenant Battye,” says one of his brother- 
officers, “was a joyish, boyish, but noble fellow, 
whose every thought was honour: he was hit in the 
stomach by a round shot, and only lived a few hours. 
He smiled at a comrade who came to see him, and 
quoted the old tag which, when so quoted, ceases to 
be trite—* Well, old fellow, dulce et decorum est pro 
patria mort, you see its my case.’” The guides 
corps, to which this young ofhcer belonged, rendered 
eminent service during the war of the mutiny, and 
is thus noticed in an Indian journal of acknowledged 
authority upon military subjects, “This distin- 

uished corps, of whose sxploits before Delhi we 
Rea by every mail, was originally raised on the 
conclusion of the Sutlej campaign, to act either as 
regular troops or as guides and spies. The men are 
selected for their sagacity and intelligence as much 
as for their courage and hardihood. They are 
taught to rely upon themselves individually, and 
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until after the death of Sir H. Barnard on 
the 5th of July. Early in the morning of 
the 9th of June, the guides corps, consisting 
of three tryops of cavalry and six companies 
of infantry (rifles), marched into camp under 
command of Captain Daly. This distin- 
guished body of men had marched, at the 
hottest season of the year, from Murdan, 
on the Peshawur frontier, to Delhi—a dis- 
tance of 580 miles in twenty-two days; and 
though the infantry portion were occa- 
sionally assisted with camels or ponies on 
the line of road, the march, averaging rather 
more than twenty-six miles a day, for such 
a continuance was a surprising feat even for 
cavalry in India. 

The same afternoon the mutineers, who 
had kept up a brisk cannonade from day- 
break, moved out of the city and threatened 
the position on the ridge, making a sharp 
attack on its right at Hindoo Rao’s house. 
The guides moved up in support, and after 
a sharp conflict, the enemy was driven 
back with considerable loss; the principal 
mishap on our side being the death of 
Lieutenant Quentin Battye, of the guides,t 
who fell in a brilliant charge upon the 
enemy’s cavalry; and the loss of several of 
his gallant followers, who fell in the mélée. 

During the 8th and 9th, exertions were 
madc to put the heavy guns in position oz 
the ridge near Rao’s house, to reply to the 
enemy’s fire; but, from the distance (from 
1,200 to 1,500 yards), they could do little 
more than check that fire, and sometimes 
silence the guns at the Moree bastion; and 
it soon became evident that the artillery 
and engineering capabilities of the army 
were insufficient to make any serious im- 
pression upon, much less to take, Delhi, the 
guns of the rebels being infinitely superior, 


thus acquire perfect confidence in their mutual co- 
operation. ‘Though for the most part inhabitants of 
the Punjab, they belong to no particular race or 
creed. It is said there is scarcely a wild or warlike 
tribe in Upper India which has not contributed 
recruits to this corps. From this diversity of origin, 
there is no district of Upper India to which they 
can be sent that is not familiar to some of them, nor 
is there a dialect anywhere spoken for which they 
could not furnish an interpreter. The corps was 
originally raised by order of Lord Hardinge, in 1846, 
at the suggestion of the late Sir Henry Lawrence; 
and its numbers were augmented, by Lord Jal- 
housie, to three troops of horse and six companies of 
infantry, consisting altogether of 840 men, under the 
command of four European officers. The colour of 
their uniform is drab; and on the frontier, it so 
nearly resembles the aspect of the country, that the 
ac can scarcely be distinguished at 150 yards’ 
istance. 
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in number and calibre, to those possessed 
by General Barnard; and they, also, were 
well served. 

An officer of the guides, describing the 
affair of the 9th, writes thus:—‘“ On the 
afternoon of the day we arrived, a very 
large body of the villains came out, and we 
had some sharp fighting to drive them 
back. Poor young Battye was, I am sorry 
to say, mortally wounded through the 
stomach, the ball coming out at his back. 
He lived twenty-four hours only, and we 
buried him yesterday morning. A more 
gallant soldier never lived. Daly, our com- 
mandant, was cut through the boot, and a 
slight scratch made on his instep. I was 
slightly wounded in two places—one a sword 
cut across my chin and lower part of my 
cheek, and the other across my left hip, a 
little below the bone. Both cuts are doing 
famously, and healing up quickly. The 
way I got them was this :—I was skirmish- 
ing along with a number of men, and had 
helped to pepper the mutineers out of the 
rocky ground, very nearly down to the city 
walls, when suddenly a very sharp fire in- 
deed was directed on us from some place in 
front. I rushed on, calling on the men to 
follow. After running about fifty yards, 
I suddenly came up with our commandant 
and a few men halted in front of a steep 
ridge of rocks (which formed a splendid 
breastwork), and over which Daly was 
unable to scramble, having too few men to 
force the position; so that my reinforce- 
ment was just what was wanted. Even 
then we had such a sharp fire on us, that 
it appeared doubtful whether we could 
scramble up the breastwork in face of it, as 
the ridge of rocks sloped down towards the 
enemy, and was a little perpendicular on 
our side. Up the slope the enemy came 
running, delivered their fire, and then back 
again to Joad. Our poor fellows were not 
able to deliver a shot, and were getting 
knocked over most cruelly. To stay five 
minutes in that position was certain death 
to us all, so Daly and I drew our swords 
and rushed up the rocks with a hurrah! A 
yell from behind told us our men were 


following us as quickly as they could; the]: 


brave fellows are no stay-behinds when 
their officers are in front of them. A few 
seconds brought a score of them on the 
field of action. In the meantime our com- 
manding officer (Daly) and myself were 
over, and rather astonished to find we were 
quite outnumbered ; however, there was no 
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[A SHARP AFFAIR. 
help for it now, except to fight it out. 
Immediately on jumping over, I had the 
satisfaction of secing three fellows coming 
with a rush at me: the first, a great tall 
fellow, evidently excited to delirium almost 
by bhang, opium, and churries, raised his 
sword and made a slashing back-handed 
cut, which, had it taken full effect, must 
have rolled my head off. However, my 
usual good luck came to my help; and 
instead of cutting at my friend, I had just 
time to change the cut into a guard. My 
good cavalry sword stood well, though a 
deep cut was made in the steel; however, 
my guard having been hurriedly made, and 
my opponent a stronger man than myself, 
my sword was beaten down and my cheek 
laid open. After the blow I had my turn, 
and gave my friend one across the head, 
which did not cut him down to the shoulder, 
as I had imagined (the skull being a very 
tough article); at.the same moment one of 
our men bayoneted this fellow, and Daly 
cut him down too. As I got my cheek cut, 
I felt a cut just below my hip. The man 
who did it was instantly bayoneted, and a 
moment afterwards a third fellow rushed at 
me—a rather short little scoundrel; he 
made a vicious cut at my head too, but, 
being much taller, I easily guarded it; and 
as I stepped a little forward after this blow, 
I had full time to raise myself, arm, and 
sword to their full stretch. My sword 
caught him a fearful gash at the back 
of the neck and down across the shoulder, 
and he fell on his face to rise no more, for 
a dozen bayonets were stuck into him in 8 
moment: at this instant a number of her 
majesty’s 60th rifles came up, and after a 
little more fighting the enemy were all shot 
down or bayoneted. After this I fainted, 
from the profuse bleeding of an artery 
which was cut in my face, and remember no 
more till I was picked up and carried back 
to camp. I was at once patched up by the 
doctors, and was so well next day, that I 
managed, with a little difficulty, to go out 
scrimmaging again. On both these days a 
good number of the enemy were killed; and 
our loss was somewhat severe too.” 

On the 10th and 11th of June, attempts 
similar to that of the 9th were made by the 
enemy, and were similarly repulsed; but 
on the morning of the 12th, a serious 
attack was made upon the left of the Eng- 
lish position, which gradually extended 
along the whole line. A large body of the 
mutineer infantry having ae to con- 
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ceal themselves in the ravines in Sir T. 
Metcalfe’s compound, between the Flag- 
staff tower and the river, made a sudden 
and vigorous attack, soon after daylight, on 
the picket at the tower, consisting of a de- 
tachment of the 75th foot and two guns. 
They gained the summit of the ridge on the 
left of the tower, and the picket was hard 
pressed, losing Captain Knox, of the 75th, 
who, with several of his men, were killed in 
defending the position. The musketry firc 
was sharp and heavy, and the bullets fell 
into the camp. Some of the rebels, in 
their ardour, even descended to the camp 
side of the ridge, and three of them were 
killed in the sepoy lines, within a short dis- 
tance of the tents. Reinforcements were 
rapidly moved up in support of the picket, 
and the iusurgents were driven off, and 
pursued for some distance. To avoid a 
repetition of this kind of annoyance, a de- 
tachment was sent to occupy Sir Theophilus 
Metcalfe’s ruined house, close to the river ; 
thus protecting the left flank of the position, 
and rendering it almost impossible for the 
enemy to pass round on that side. The 
attack at the Flagstaff had scarcely been 
repulsed, when other bodies of insurgents 
advanced upon the Hindoo Rao’s picket, 
and through the Subzee Mundee, into the 
gardens on the right flank of the camp. The 
first of these attacks was not very serious; 
but the latter threatened the mound picket, 
and supports of all arms had to be moved 
up to encounter the difficulty. The Ist 
fusiliers, under Major Jacob, then advanced 
and drove the mutineers out of the gardens, 
killing a considerable number of them in a 
hand-to-hand fight. The English loss on 
this day fell chiefly on the lst European 
fusiliers and the 75th regiment. 

The subjoined despatch, from Major- 
general Barnard to the adjutant-general of 
the army, describes the affair of the 12th 
with official brevity, as follows :— 

“ Deihi Cantonment, June 12th. 

“ Sir,—I have the honour to report, for 
the information of General Reed, com- 
manding the forces, that the enemy attacked 
the position occupied by the troops under 
my command this morning in force. The 
troops acted throughout with gallantry and 
coolness, and the affair ended in the total 
repulse of the enemy, who have retreated to 
the city. At about a quarter to 5 a.m. the 
attack first began. On my ascertaining 
that both flanks were being attacked, the 
usual a Lh were not only sent up to the 
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position on the heights, but the whole of tlie 
troops under my command were speedily 
under arms, and marched up to reinforce the 
pickets and to drive back the enemy. This 
was first accomplished on the left, the 
enemy falling back under the fire of the 
troops; and, after being beaten back from 
the right, they came on again for a second 
attack, under cover of the thickly-wooded 
gardens near the Subzee Mundee. The lst 
Bengal European fusiliers were sent against 
them, under the command of Major Jacub, 
and succeeded most gallantly in not only 
driving the enemy back, but pursued them, 
skirmishing all through the thickly. wooded 
gardens of the Subzee Mundee. It was 
about half-past 7 a.m. when the troops 
began to be recalled, and the assembly first 
sounded for the skirmishers. 

“In comparison with the strength of the 
attack, our loss was small; and I trust to be 
able to send in without delay the official 
returns of the killed and wounded. I have 
heard as yet of only one casualty among 
the officers—Captain Knox, 75th regiment, 
who was killed when reinforcing the picket 
at the Flagstaff tower, and while driving 
back the enemy. The loss on the part 
of the enemy must have been considerable, 
and, although difficult to estimate, could not 
have been less than 250.” 

Some interesting details of this con- 
tinuous engagement, are supplied by the 
following extracts from letters of an officer 
engaged in the struggle, which commenced 
about six in the morning, and lasted during 
two hours and a-half. The writer says— 
“] was in camp when I heard very heavy 
firing at the Flagstaff tower, cur batte 
there firing round after round, mixed a 
a very heavy fire of musketry. Strange to 
say, not the smallest attention appeared to 
be paid to the fact incamp. I passed down 
the lines, and with the exception of a few 
men in groups, I did not see any symptom 
of alarm or preparation. Arriving at the 
road opposite the Flagstaff, and leading up 
to it, I saw very heavy firing of musketry 
round the tower. A good number of our 
men were hurrying down the hill; they ap- 
perred to be of all regiments, some withous 
arms. On arriving at the bottom of thie 
hill they re-furmed ; they stated that tle 
enemy had surrounded the Flagstaff, and 
had driven away the gunners from the 
battery, and that tley were then in force 
within a few yards of the guna The Flag- 


staff itself was still hcld by a few men of | 
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the 75th, headed by some officers who 
chanced to be on the spot. On proceeding 
nearer, I saw the enemy in great force to 
my left; some had crossed the road, and 
| were entering the sepoy lines in rear of the 
| Flagstaff. The firing from our men in the 
| Flagstaff still continued, and men were 
| dispatched to my rear to give information ; 
‘and a short time after I heard a cheer 
behind me, and saw a few Europeans of the 
Company’s troops coming up at the double, 
, headed by a very young-looking officer ; and, 
| some hundred yards behind, I also saw 
| the dark uniform of the 60th rifles ad- 
vancing rapidly. At this moment the 
9-pounder battery, posted several hundred 
yards on the right of the battery at the 
Flagstaff (which had ceased to play), opened 
in capital style, and evidently checked the 
enemy, who were advancing rapidly across 
the open space (distant about 200 yards) to 
our front, and trying to form at the ridge 
close to the Flagstaff guns, preparatory to a 
rush across the open space of some thirty 
yards which still intervened between the 
ridge and the tower itself. I may here 
state, tllat the guns were posted about five 
or six yards in front of the tower in 
question. I at this moment heard a very 
heavy fire of musketry to the right. It 
was immediately taken up br our light and 
heavy guns at the extreme right of our 
position, and, a few minutes after, the fire 
became general; it was evident the enemy 
were in force, and attempting to turn both 
our flanks, and seize the batteries on the 
heights. Our fire on the left, which had 
 slackened, and, with the éxception of a 
spirited fire from a few men in the Flagstaff, 
almost ceased, was at this moment renewed. 
As our supports arrived, some of the 75th, 
headed by Lieutenant Le Pelley of that 
corps, went forward at the rush to the 
assistance of Captain Dunbar, who had 
resolutely tried to hold his ground against 
the repeated attempts of the enemy to 
outflank him and turn his left. I was told, 
however, that at one time the enemy had 
actually got into the rear of his position 
| (the extreme left of the line), and had even 
entered the sepoys’ lines in front of our 
‘camp, where, I understand, a few were 
afterwards killed. At this moment the 
‘enemy, after a hard fight of upwards of au 
hour and a-half, gave way, and were pur- 
sued down the hill by the rifles and the 
2ud Europeans. The flight on the right of 
| our position (Hindoo Rao‘s house) lasted 
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a short time longer; the enemy had, how- 
ever, no chance of success in that quarter, 
and suffered severely. Fifty, I hear, were 
killed in a garden by the Ghoorkas, 60th 
rifles, and guides. Their chief attack was 
undoubtedly made on the left, the Flagstaff 
battery bearing the brunt; and the attempt 
to turn our flank and seize the Flagstaff 
guns would, I am told, have certainly suc- 
ceeded, but for the determined resistance 
they met with from the pickets, especially 
at the tower (Flagstaff) itself, where our 
guns, though sile ced temporarily from the 
fire, were protected by the steady resistance 
of about ten or fifteen men of the 75th, 
headed by an officer (Captain Moller, I 
believe) of the llth regiment, who the 
officers and men of the 75th mentioned to 
me as having killed five of the enemy with 
his own hand. I found the Flagstaff full of 
our wounded men, and numbers lying 
round the open face in front. I am 
told, that out of the few who held the 
position, no less than forty-five men and 
two officers were killed and wounded— 
nearly all of the 75th and 2nd Europeans ; 
Captain Knox, of the former corps, having 
been shot through the head whilst leading 
his men. The general questions asked are, 
first, why were no videttes posted? and, 
secondly, why was the most important 
position on the heights allowed to stand an 
attack of nearly two hours without assis- 
tance, and with no means of resistance 
beyond a few weak pickets? I leave others 
to judge of the effect on the enemy of even 
a temporary success. The battle on the 
right was much less fiercely contested, our 
position there being very strong; and the 
attack proved far more fatal to the enemy, 
who, I hear, lost some 300 men, fifty being 
killed in a garden.” 

It had by this time become clearly un- 
derstood at head-quarters, that the means 
in possession of Sir Henry Barnard were 
utterly insufficient for a regular siege; and 
a proposal made to the general, to take 
the city by a coup-de-main, was assented to 
by him. It was not denied that the risk 
in the attempt would be very great, as not 
more than 1,700 or 1,800 infantry were 
available for the assault; and there was 
every reason to anticipate a prolonged and 
desperate struggle in the streets of the city, 
and in the capture of the palace; during 
which time the camp, with all its sick and 
wounded, its stores, followers, &c., would 
necessarily be very weakly ee. More~ 
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over, it was admitted, that to fail would| skeletons), forced the plan to be abandoned, 


not only be disastrous to the troops em- 
ployed, but, in all probability, to the whole 
British population in Upper India and the 
Punjab. Notwithstanding all this, the 
urgency with which General Barnard was 
required to “take Delhi,” by those who 
neither sufficiently comprehended his weak- 
ness or ifs strength, induced him reluc- 
tantly to acquiesce in the hazardous experi- 
ment. 

So early as the 3lst of May, the gov- 
ernor-general had sent the following mes- 
sage to the commander-in-chief of the army 
of Delhi, who was then on his way from 
-Kurnaul towards the capital :— 

“TJ have heard to-day that you do not 
expect to be before Delhi until the 9th; in 
the meantime, Cawnpore and Lucknow are 
severely pressed ; and the country between 
Delhi and Cawnpore is passing into the 
hands of rebels. It is of the utmost impor- 
tance to prevent this. Your force of artil- 
lery will enable you to dispose of Delhi 
with certainty.” 

Again, on the lst of June, the governor- 
general says— I am sure that you will not 
delay unnecessarily ; but the urgency of 
disposing of Delhi increases with every 
hour. You cannot exaggerate to yourself 
the importance of this. I expect two more 
regiments this week; but the capture of 
Delhi is of more value than these at 
present.” 

The lieutenant-governor of Bombay (Lord 
Elphinstone) also added to the impatience 
of government at the delay in recovering 
the city, by messages to the governor- 
general, in one of which (of the 10th of 
June) he says— We must, through some 
channel or other, have very early and 
decisive news from Delhi.” And again, on 
the same day, his lordship telegraphs— 
“‘'We expect decisive news from Delhi every 
hour. Perhaps we may have to wait till 
to-morrow.” 

Importuned on all sides to make an at- 
-| tempt upon the city, it was at length deter- 
mined that two of the gates should be 
blown in by powder-bags, by which columns 
of attack were to effect an entrance, and 
make themselves masters of the Mogul 
capital. Accordingly, early in the morning 
of the 13th of June, corps were actually 
formed to move down to the assault, when 
the mistake of a superior officer in delay- 


ing the withdrawal of the pickets (without 
which the infautry regiments were mere 
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as daylight was coming on; and it was 
certain that ultimate success would be 


impossible, if the gates were not forced by 


a surprise. Upon reflection, it was con- 
sidered by all, that the accident which 


prevented the attempt was a most fortunate 
interposition. 
cess, would have been ruin; and complete 
success would not, at the time, have pro- 
duced the results subsequently obtained. 


Defeat, or even partial suc- 


From this period almost daily attacks 


took place for some time; and though the 
losses to the army were not heavy, tlie 
troops were much harassed: 
nonading on both sides was kept up 
intervals by day and night; and the bat- 
teries mqunted with the guns of the enemy 
taken at Badulee Ke-Serai on the 8th in- 
stant, having no ammunition for the cap- 
tured 24-pounders, the shot of that calibre 
fired by the rebels were picked up and 
politely returned. 


the can- 
at 


On the 15th of June, a very sharp attack 


was made on the Metcalfe picket; and the 
enemy, taking advantage of the lowness of 
the river, tried to turn the position by the 


sands below the river-bank. They were, 


however, repulsed and driven back by the 


75th; but the attack was so well sustained, 
that for a time our outnumbered and 
wearied men were sorely tried. And thus, 
day by day, ‘at early dawn or evening’s 
close,” bands of the rebel troops would 
cautiously advance from their sheltered 
position, and skirmish with our outposts 
from behind the ruins of old buildings and 
tombs, that are scattered in all directions 
around Delhi; but they, as yet, seldom 
ventured to try close quarters with the 
Europeans. Occasionally their mode of 
offensive operation was peculiar, and oc- 
casioned a great deal of annoyance to the 
troops, who found it difficult to get a fair 
aim at their opponents. After firing a 
shot, the mutineers would drop down be- 
hind a piece of rock or ruin, where they 
would sit, and leisurely reload their pieces, 
smoking all the while; and then, when the 
humour seized them, they would rouse 
themselves and fire another shot, with very 
little aim, and seldom with any effect. Still, 
their desultory method of warfare rendered 
it necessary to exercise unremitting vigi- 
lance on the part of our troops, and the 
duty of the pickets became unusually heavy 
and tiresome. 

On the 17th of June, the proceedings 
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were somewhat diversified by the English 
troops becoming the assailants. It had 
been observed that, during the previous 
day and night, the enemy were busily en- 
gaged in constructing a battery for heavy 
guns, near a building named on the map 
Eed-Ghah (having a large walled enclosure), 
nearly opposite the Garstin bastion, and in 
the vicinity of a large serai, outside the 
Lahore gate. The elevated position of this 
battery, if allowed te be completed, would 
have enabled it to enfilade the English 
camp, and to render Hindoo Rao’s house 
utterly untenable. It became necessary, 
therefore, to interfere with the further pro- 
gress of the rebel engineers, and to destroy 
the post. Accordingly, at five o’clock 
in the evening of the 17th, a force, 
consisting of Major Tombs’ troop of horse 
artillery, some cavalry, with a party of the 
60th rifles, and a detachment of Ghoorkas, 
proceeded by different routes in two 
columns, to attack and dislodge the enemy ; 
and they performed their task .admirably. 
The subjoined details of this spirited affair 
are so characteristic and descriptive, that it 
would be improper to pass them by in a 
record of the service to which they refer. 
The first communication is from an officer ; 
and as it describes very clearly the relative 
positions of the intended battery at the 
Eed-Ghah, and the Hindoo Rao’s house, it is 
entitled to precedence. The writer says— 
“Since my last, we have had various scrim- 
mages with the mutineers. In fact, from 
the 9th to the 13th we were out every day 
once or twice, the enemy coming out about 
3,000 strong, each time with infantry, 
cavalry, and two or three light field guns. 
They joined themselves into two parties, 
and came up on both sides of Hindoo Rao’s 
house. Our movements were to send in- 
fantry, composed of the guides, Sirmoor 
battalion, and a few of the 80th nfles, down 
the hill towards the city, over the rocky 
ground, and our cavalry and artillery down 
the two roads on the right and left of the 
broken ground. We always drove the 
enemy back. I don’t believe many of them 
were killed till the 13th. On. that day an 
immense number met with the fate they so 
richly deserve. We were on the night of 
Hindoo Rao’s that day, and, after skirmish- 
ing down the rocky ground, got into the 
Subramundi and a serai and village on the 
right. In the serai (caravansary) we came 
across about a hundred of the mutineers, 
who had got themselves into a nice scrape ; 
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for, having got into the halls of the serai, 
they found they could not scale the walls 
and run for it, so were shot down and 
bayoneted, every one of them. The rifles 
got into the village and garden, and did 
their work too. We learnt from our city 
spies next day, that of 4,060 who came out, 
500 were left dead, and 500 were carried 
back so badly wounded, that they died by 
twenties and thirties, having no doctors. 
This day’s work so disgusted them, that I 
don’t think they could have bothered us 
again; but that evening they were joined 
by our 60th native infantry, a native troop 
of horse artillery, and one more native 


corps ; the two native corps arrived unarmed, 


and encamped outside the city walls. The 
gentlemen from inside, therefore, promised 
to feed and arm them, on condition that 
they would come out and fight us next 
day; this they accordingly did, and got 
such a lesson that they retired in disgust, 
and have since left us alone. On the 16th 
and 17th they determined to bother us with 
their big guns, and so commenced building 
a battery on the right of the city, about 
three-quarters of a mile beyond the walls 
(when I say the right and left of the ety, 
I mean our right and left looking from 
Hindoo Rao’s house.) As this battery 
would have sent shot and shell flying into 
every part of our camp, and would have 
made this house perfectly untenable for us, 
we quietly waited until the afternoon of the 
17th, when, the battery being just finished, 
and one gun already brought down to it, 
we Sallied out, knocked the whole thing 
about their ears, bayoneted and shot down 
a number of those who positively tried to 
hold their ground, captured their gun, and 
burnt two or three villages in the vicinity. 
The loss on our side was miraculously 
small; for had they fired their gun, and 
had the large force they had with them 
concealed in the villages fired well on us, 
we should have suffered fearfully. This bold 
sally of ours has so astonished them, that 
they have not come out of their walls since. 
At present they confine themselves to their 
guns. They have a large battery on the 
left of the Cashmere gate, one at the gate 
itself, one at the Moree gate, one at the 
Ajmeer gate, and one at a place name un- 
known, but in the city walls, and in a 
direct line between Hindo Rao’s house and 
the Jumma Musjeed. ‘Three of these play 


on the house, one on the high observatory 
close to us, and one on the Musjeed to the 
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left of the observatory. On our side we 
have three batteries—one at the house, one 
at the observatory, and one at the Musjeed ; 
so that whichever battery of ours they fire 
at, they get an answer in return. This 
house is fearfully shattered ; our engineer 
and artillery officers say they work their 
guns beautifully, and fully equal us in 
good shots. We who are on outpost duty 
here (some twenty of us, officers and men), 
all live in the gateway of this house. The 
day before yesterday (the 17th), while 
quietly sitting and chatting together, a 
round shot came humming and whisking 
riyht into the mouth of the gateway, struck 
the wall when it had gone about three 
yards, and burst into a thousand pieces. 
| Poor young Wheatley, of the late 54th 
_ (one of the few who had escaped the mas- 
'sacre), was taken from the middle of us, a 
large piece of the shell striking him in the 
shoulder, and nearly cutting him in two. 
He dropped down dead, poor young fellow ! 
Five of us who were sitting within a circle 
of ten yards of him were more or less 
struck, but none seriously. I got an ad- 
monitory thump on the shoulder from a 
large piece of a stone that was sent whiiz- 
zing by my ear; thank God, a stiff shoulder 
is the only damage done. Two more were 
cut about the face. The splinters then left 
us alone in a most curious way, and went 
about six yards, I expect with a large piece 
of the round shot, which must have struck 
the wall at the other end of the gateway, 
and burst again, for it killed two men of 
the 6th carabiniers who were sitting at the 
mouth of the gateway, smashing their mas- 
sive brass helmets and thick turban covers 
as if they had been made of thin glass; 
and, at the same time, five or six Ghoor- 
kas of the Simoor battalion were killed 
dead on the spot; also a poor syce. It was 
a most wonderful thing we were not all 
killed; but a merciful Providence was 
watching over us. We have now some 
sand-bags as a wall in front of the gate- 
way, and are pretty safe from shot and 
shell.” 

One of the men belonging to the rifles, 
| engaged in this affair, says—“ Our com- 
| panies arrived first at the place, and knock- 

ing down the first gate, rushed in, in front 
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‘of a heavy fire from behind walls; then, 
having forced two other barricaded gates, 
‘ten of our men were ordered in, the rest 
being 
shoot 


posted outside the inner walls, to 
all that attempted to escape. We 
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drove the rebels into a corner, and shot 
forty-one out of hand; unfortunately, 
those were all we could get at. The 
Ghoorkas polished off a few more, and the 
rest made their escape through a gate we 
were not at the time aware of.” 

The last communication to which we 
shall refer, in connection with the attack of 
the 17th, is as follows :— 

“June 18th (Waterloo Day), 1857. 

“ Rather a brisk affair occurred here 
yesterday. During the day, and particu- 
larly in the afternoon, the enemy were ob- 
served outside the Lahore gate in large 
numbers, evidently planning and carrying 
out some special project. At half-past 
4.o’clock P.M., our troops were turned out 
to ascertain, if possible, what it might be, 
and in a very short time were busily en- 
gaged in most laudable musketry practice. 
Tombs (Major), with his troop of horse artil- 
lery, was, as usual, on the ground. The 
rifles (her majesty’s 60th) and the Ghoorkas 
being the other principal dramatis per- 


sone. After a time, it was observed that a 


large serai, called ‘ Eed-Ghah,’ opposite the 
Ajmeer gate, was being occupied by the 
enemy, and that it had been strengthened 
from without by the defences which had 
been constructed during the day. 

‘It was resolved that the said serai should 
be ours; though I must tell you that it was 
an exceedingly strong position, which a few 
hundred stout-hearted men might hold in 
the face of thousands. It was attacked ac- 
cordingly, and taken in glorious style. 
The enemy stood for a time; but their 
show of resistance was, on the whole, brief. 
The gates of the place were smashed, the 
enemy’s ammunition (two hackery-loads) 
blown up, and the only gun (a 9-pounder) 
which they had time to bring to the scene 
of action, spiked, taken, and walked off 
with tout de suite. Their loss was probably 
considerable—I should think at least a 
hundred killed; whilst, I rejoice to say, we 
only lost three or four men in all, exclusive 
of a small number on the list of wounded. 

“Tu the evening, whilst we were sitting 
at mess in the open air, General Barnard 
rode up and asked if Major ‘Tombs was 
present. On being informed that he was 
not, the general, without dismounting from 
lis horse, said that he had come to the 
artillery mess publicly to express his opinion 
of Major,Tombs’ gallantry in the affair 
which had just terminated. Ile said, con- 
sidering the strong nature of the enemy’s 
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position, the resolute manner in which it 
was attacked, the masterly way in which 
our troops were handled, and the happy 
result of the whole engagement, he had 
never, in the course of his military expe- 
rience, seen more remarkable bravery, or 
cooler, better judgment displayed by any 
officer in the field than by Major Tomhs, 
of the artillery. The word by which the 
general characterised it was ‘ glorious.’ 
Tombs was slightly wounded in the arm 
by a musket-bullet, and had two horses 
shot under him; having already, since we 
left Meerut, lost three chargers in the 
same way. With such facts, such results, 
and such praise as I have mentioned, 
surely the Victoria cross would be but a 
well-merited reward to such an officer, who 
has already his share of medals and ordi- 
nary honours. The rifles, Ghoorkas, and 
fusiliers, behaved splendidly yesterday. 
Jack Sepoy’s courage was of Dutch cha- 
racter, probably springing from dang cherus, 
and like combustibles. 

“Our camp keeps healthy, whilst ru- 
mour says, that in Delhi, hundreds of 
| wounded are screaming all day long for 
the sons of Asculapius. The order of the 
day here, as regards the siege, seems to be 
‘delay’ till reinforcements arrive. Shortly 
(within a week I believe), 1,500 European 
bayonets, two troops of horse artillery, and 
two Sikh regiments, may be expected in 
this camp. Then for a tragedy, such as 
the Chandney Chowk has certainly not wit- 
nessed since the days of Nadir Shah. If 
anything escapes destruction, may it be the 
palace gardens, with the mango topes, cas- 
cades, and fuuntains, and the ice-pits. Du 
reste, let archzologists and antiquarians 
write and fight.—Ever yours, &c.”’ 

The result of this attack upon the works 
of the Eed-Ghah battery, was the total 
abandonment of the position by the rebel 
troops, who also left in the possession 
of the victors the only heavy gun they 
had got in the battery, and all their am- 
munition for serving it. The loss in men, 
on their part, amounted to upwards of a 
hundred. 

Two days after this occurrence (namely, 
on the 19th of June), a strong body of 
revolted troops that had recently joined 
the mutinous forces in Dell, from Nussee- 
rabad and other places, supported by the 
15th regiment of native infantry and a 
battery of artillery, made an audacious at- 
tempt upon the rear of the British lines, 
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and were severely punished for their teme- 
rity. Information having reached the gen- 
eral that the enemy was manecuvring to 


get to the rear of the camp, a squadron of 


her majesty’s 9th lancers, under Brigadier 
Grant, with six guns, was sent to arrest 
his approach. When this little force 
reached the right of the Ochterlony gar- 
dens, a heavy fire of artillery was opened 
upon it, to which a suitable reply was 
speedily made. Reinforcements then came 
up from camp, and the action became gen- 
eral. Towards dusk, the rebels very nearly 
succeeded in turning the British flank, and 
for some time two guns were seriously im- 
perilled. A vigorous charge, however, drove 
them back, and the guns were saved, but 
an ammunition waggon blew up. On the 
left flank, two squadrons of lancers, a troop 
of carabiniers, and a strong detachment of 
the guide corps, rendered effectual support 
to the two batteries in charge of Major 
Tombs and Major Turner. Considerable 
confusion appears to have been caused by 
the skirmishing nature of the fight, and the 
frequent charges of small isolated detach- 
ments. In the mélée, Colonel Yule was shot 
through the leg, and brought to the ground. 
His body was not found till next morning. 
The guides, under Captain Daly, also made 
two gallant charges, and drove the enemy 
before them. On the following morning 
the wounded we:e brought in, and likewise 
a gun and two waggons, abandoned by the 
rebels on the previuts night. The loss to 
the enemy in this engagement amounted 
to about 200 killed: that sustained by 
the English troops was also comparatively 
severe, and, as regarded officers, was spe- 
cially so. : 
The report of Brigadier Grant was as 
follows :— 
“Camp before Delhi, June 22nd, 1857. 
“ Sir,—On the afternoon of the 19th 
instant, information was brought in that 
the camp was to be attacked im the rear. 
The safety of the camp being uuder my 
direction, I immediately proceeded, with a 
squadron of her majesty’s 9th lancers, two 
guns of Major Scott’s, two of Captain 
Money’s, and two of Major Turner’s, under 
command of Lieutenant Bishop, to prevent 
the near approach of the enemy to our 
camp. When this force got to the right of 
the Ochterlony gardens, a heavy fire of 
artillery was opened upon it, to which our 
guns replied. ‘The troops from camp now 
began to arrive, and the action became 
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general. The enemy had taken up a posi- | guide corps, under Captain Daly, gallantly 


tion about half a mile in rear of the Och- 
terlony gardens, and from thence opened a 
very severe fire of round shot, grape, and 
canister. I advanced our guns right up to 
them, and our artillery replied to their fire 
with the greatest spirit. As long as it was 
light we succeeded in driving the rebels 
back ; but, in the dusk of the evening, the 
enemy, who were in great numbers, very 
nearly sueceeded in turning our flank, and, 
for some time, two guns were in great 
jeopardy. It now became very dark; but I 
succeeded, with Lieutenant Martin, of the 
Oth lancers, in getting a few men together, 
and we charged into the enemy. The 
guns, I am happy to say, were saved, but a 
waggon of Major Scott’s battery was bluwn 
up. I must not fail to mention the excel- 
lent conduct of a sowar of the 4th irregular 
cavalry, and two men of the 9th lancers, 
privates Thomas Hancock and John Purcell, 
who, when my horse was shot down, re- 
mained by me throughout. One of these 
men, and the sowar, offered me their horses, 
and I was dragged out by the sowar’s 
horse. Private Hancock was severely 
wounded, and private Purcell’s horse was 
killed under him. The sowar’s name is 
Roopur Khan. 

“Our fire reopened, and the enemy 
were driven back to the town. On the left 
flank, two squadrons of the 9th lancers, 
under Colonel Yule, one troop of thie 
carabiniers, uuder Lieutenant Illis, and 
the guide corps, under Captain Daly, pro- 
ceeded in support of Major Tombs’ and 
Major Turner’s guns. ‘The former pro- 
ceeded with the guide corps, the latter with 
the 9th lancers, in support, to the left of 
the Ocliterlony gardens, and both opened 
fire. A squadron of the 9th lancers, under 
Captain Anson, then charged down the 
road; and the 3rd squadron, under Lieu- 
tenant Jones, with Colonel Yule, followed 
in support. Colonel Yule, I regret to say, 
fell at this time, having received a shot in 
lus leg, and was killed by the enemy. He 
is a severe luss to the 9th lancers.* The 


* A gentleman attached to the civil service actin 
with the force under Sir H. Barnard, has furnished 
the subjoined notice of the fate of this gallant officer. 
* Poor Yule’s body was not found till next morning. 
He had both thighs broken by musket-balls, a ball 
through the head just over the eye, his throat cut, 
and his hands much gasked, besides other cuts on 
the head; so it is supposed, that when knocked off 
his horse, he had put up his hands to save himself. 
Four of his men were lying dead beside him. Poor 
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charged twice, and I regret to say this 
excellent officer was severely wounded in 
the shoulder; but the enemy was beaten, 
and retired to the town. The following 
morning I was ordered by the major-gen- 
eral commanding to take a force out on the 
same ground, and drive the enemy away, if 
any were still left. I proceeded, but found 
only a strong picket of the enemy, which 
was easily driven back, and we captured a 
gun and two waggons, which they had left 
the night previous. 

*“‘] beg to bring to the immediate notice 
of Major-general Sir H. Barnard, the names 
of officers who had command of guns and 
squadrons :— Major Scott, Captain Money, 
and Lieutenant Bishop, commanded the 
guns on the right; and nothing could be 
better than the way in which they brought 
their guns forward, and opened them on 
the enemy, fearless of danger. Also Cap- 
tain Head, who was on the right, and Cap- 
tain Anson and Lieutenant Jones, who 
commanded squadrons on the left. The 
conduet of all has been reported most 
favourably to me. Major Turner’s and 
Major Tombs’ names, I presume, will be 
mentioned by Brigadier Wilson, and it wouid 
be needless my saying anything in their 
favour. I beg also to bring the name of 
Captain Daly before Sir Henry—a most 
gallant and exeellent officer. I regret to 
say the loss in the 9th laneers was severe— 
five men killed and eight wounded, and 
thirty-one horses killed, wounded, and 
missing.” 

The following is the despatch of Major- 
general Sir H. Barnard in reference to tliis 
affair :— 

“Camp before Delhi, June 23rd, 1857. 
 Sir,—IL have the honour to submit, for 
the information of the commander-in-cluef, 
the report of Brigadier Grant, C.B., of the 
affair of the 19th instant. These repeated 
attacks upon our position, with the small 
force we have to repel them, are rendered 
most harassing by the uncertainty of the 
point on which it is to be threatened, it 


fellow! I was in hopes he would have been very 
shortly a C.B.; he well deserved some mark of 
distinction, for no officer ever took more trouble, or 
was at more expense, to join his regiment than Yule, 
whenever there was a likelihood of anything to 
do. Even at this time he was on leave in Cash- 
mere, but travelled dak all the way to be in time 
to take the command of the 9th till Colonel Grant 
came up. His poor wife and young family are at 
home.” 
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being always doubtful whether it is to be 
confined to one, and can only be success- 
fully repulsed by the untiring and unflinch- 
ing gallantry of the small bodies who alone 
can be directed against the enemy; and I 
can assure you that under no circumstances 
did officers and men merit greater praise. 
“‘T have to deplore the loss of Lieutenant- 
colonel Yule, 9th lancers, an officer of great 
merit, and Lieutenant Alexander, of the 
ord native infantry, a young officer of much 
promise. Also that Colonel Becher, quar- 
termaster-general, and Captain Daly, of the 
guides, were wounded; and that I shall be 
deprived fur some time of the services of 
these officers—an irreparable loss at this 
moment. The native irregular cavalry man 
mentioned by Brigadier Grant, C.B., has 
been rewarded by the order of merit, which 
carries the highest pension; and I would, 
venture to recommend privates Hancock | 
and Purcell, 9th lancers, for the Victoria 
cross. My thanks are due to Brigadier 
Grant, C.B., who on this, as on all occa- 
sions, evinces the highest qualifications for 
a cavalry officer. Our loss, I regret to say, 
was severe ; but taking the great superiority 
of the enemy in number into consideration, 
I am only thankful it should not have been 
greater.—I have, &c.—H. W. Barnarp.” 
An officer in the force before Delhi, from 
whose diary we have obtained much inter- 
esting information, says of tls affair, under 
date of the 24th of June:—* Still before 
the walls of this horrible city. We have 
had no reinforcements yet, beyond a few 
Sikhs belonging to the 4th Sikh regiment ; 
consequently we have been able to do 
nothing except hold our own. On the 19th 
they came out again, having received rein- 
forcements, which they immediately sent 
out to fight us. At the same time a very 
large force went out a long way, and tried 
to get round into-the rear of our camp. A 
large force of ours consequently went out 
to meet these gentlemen, and a tremendous 
fight was the consequence. Our arrange- 
ments were very bad in this fight—the 
cavalry, infantry, and artillery all mixed up 
together in sad confusion; many of our 
men, I fear, killed by our side. ‘The muti- 


neers held a capital position, and their big 
guns did terrible execution, loaded as they 
were with grapeshot; unfortunately, too, 
evening elosed in on the fight, and, instead 
of quietly retiring, so as to protect our 
camp, we were ordered to fight on, and the 
confusion became terrible; at last, however, 
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the order came to retire; many of our gung 
were left on the ground till morning, as 
also our killed and wounded, but were 
luckily all safely brought back into camp 
next day. I fear our loss was nearly equal 
to the enemy’s that day: several officers 
were killed and wounded; among the latter 
our commandant, Daly, shot through the 
shoulder. He is doing well, however. Ken- 
nedy, of our cavalry, too, has since been 
shot through the leg and stomach; he is 
also doing well, but he had a narrow escape. 
On the morning after the last fight, the 
mutineers again came out to try the same 
plan as the evening before, but the lesson 
we had had made us wiser, and we marched 
out in capital order. The enemy, seeing 
tlis, immediately began to retire, and tried 
to draw us on into some broken ground. 
This, however, they did not succeed in; and, 
as they kept retiring from place to place, 
our horse artillery punished them a good 
deal. Finding they could do no good that 
day, they wisely retired, and we returned 
to camp. No loss on our side. Since 
then (the 20th), beyond a few skirmislies, 
nothing was attempted on either side, except 
our blowing up two bridges, which prevents 
the enemy’s artillery from coming out, 
except by a long round of some three miles 
to the left and right.” 

An amusing incident, somewhat after the 
fashion of a panic, occurred in the evening 
of the 22nd, among a covering party of the 
guides and Sikhs, which had been dis- 
patched for the protection of a body of 
sappers, while engaged in destroying a 
bridge over the West Jumna canal at 
Bhagput, a short distance from the Crows’- 
nest battery, at the nght extremity of the 
British position. The narrater of this un- 
usual affair has described it thus :—‘“ On 
Monday last a party of sappers, under 
Lieutenant Maunsell and myself, went out to 
demolish a couple of bridges over the canal, 
rbout three miles from this, over which the 
enemy were in the habit of taking their 
artillery and forces when they wished to 
attack us in the rear: we were accompanied 
by a party of a hundred infantry and fifty 
cavalry of the guides (a fine set of fellows, 
most of them Sikhs from the Punjab, and 
capital fellows to fight.) We lett camp 
about 6 p.m., and got to the bridges about 
dusk, without meeting any adventures 
except the capture of a few villagers. By 
half-past nine we had got the mines in the 
nearest bridge ready for firing, and were 
4.69 
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hard at work on the further one, when the 
sentries came in to report, that a large body 
of men were advancing on us from Delhi, 
and distant about 200 yards. We had 
almost got the mines ready; and I was just 
lowering the last powder-barrel into its 
place, when a panic seemed to strike the 
whole of the sentries; and horse and foot, 
about twenty in number, came pouring 
across the bridge and almost knocking the 
working party over, at the same time firing 
hard at the supposed enemy. As soon as 
possible (after dragging Maunsell out of the 
canal into which he had been knocked by 
the rush of our men), we got our men 
together, and led them across the bridge, 
when we found that our foes were nothing 
more than a party of fifty villagers re- 
moving their goods from the village in 
front. Two of them were killed by our 
fire; the rest had bolted, leaving several 
ponies behind, which the guides brought in 
in triumph. After this gallant exploit, we 
blew up the two bridges, completely de- 
molishing them, and gut back to the camp 
at about 12 p.m. One of our men who had 
been left behind in the dark, reported that, 
after our departure, the enemy came down 
to the canal, and began blazing away from 
the opposite side with horse artillery ; but 
fortunately the birds had flown. It was 
lucky that we demolished these bridges 
when we did, as next day the enemy at- 
tacked us in force, but were prevented from 
getting to our rear as usual.” 

On the morning of the 23rd of June, 
the rebels again made a desperate attack 
upon the right flank of the English position, 
and maintained it with great obstinacy 
throughout the day. Several circumstances 
were supposed to have led to the deter- 
mination they exhibited upon this occa- 
sion: it happened to be the first day of the 
new moon, and was therefore auspicious 
for the Mohammedans; it was also the day 
of the Ruth Juttra, or festival of Jugger- 
nauth, and consequently favourable for the 
Hindoos. Moreover, it was the centenary 
of Clive’s victory at Plassy—a time which 
had been predicted for the termination of 
the English rule; and the insurgent troops, 
stimulated by their favourite bhang, and by 
the assurances of the Moulvies, that no 
European would survive the attack made 
upon them on that important day, fought 
with untiring obstinacy, and were with 
great difficulty repulsed. It seems, that 
by a well-couccrted plan, they contrived to 
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attack, in considerable force, the rear of 
the British right flank from the Subzee Mun- 
dee to the ridge, by taking advantage of 
the garden-walls, enclosures, and houses 
which abounded there; and, at the same 
time, made a demonstration upon the left 
flank, near the Metcalfe-house battery ; 
their object being to destroy that work, as 
it occasioned them continual annoyance. 
Many of the mutineers upon this day 
fought in their English uniforms; and one 
recreant corps among them had the au- 
dacity to trail the English colours they had 
carried off with them about the field. It 
very soon became evident to the assailants, 
that their efforts to get possession of the 
Metcalfe battery would result in failure, 
and they consequently abandoned this part 
of their plan, and concentrated their forces 
on the Subzee Mundee, where they reso- 
lutely fought hand-to-hand with the Euro- 
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pean troops for several hours. The Ist and | 


2nd European fusiliers, the 60th rifles, and 
the Ghoorkas, sustained the first shock of 
the engagement ; and such was the vigour 
of the rebel troops, and the numerical 
weakness of the force opposed to them, that 
it became necessary to send to the aid of 
the Europeans a strong reinforcement of 


Sikhs which had only arrived in camp the | 


same morning, after a night march of 
twenty-four miles. The rebels then changed 


| 
| 
| 
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their plan of operation, and clung to cover | 


with the tenacity of bears; while our men 
were mad to get fairly at them, but were 
unable to do so. The walls and houses 
behind which they skulked had been loop- 
holed ; and Major Tombs, who commanded 
the artillery, and fought with the greatest 
daring, was materially impeded in his move- 
ments by the obstacles thus put in his way. 
In one instance, the anxiety of the sepoys to 
keep under shelter, proved the cause of their 
destruction. Some of the Europeans burst 
into an enclosure in which were 150 of the 
enemy. The men did not fire a shot, but 
rushed at them with the bayonet, and 
slaughtered every one. A_ desperately- 
wounded sepoy, who had received seven 
bayonet wounds, was dispatched, exclaim- 
ing as he fell, “‘ Fertinghee soor” (the infidels 
are pigs.) At length, shortly after sunset, 
the British troops overcame all resistance ; : 
and such of the enemy as could make their 
escape, retired with all speed into Delhi. 
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Their retreat was, however, as disastrous to | 


them as had been the struggle through the 
day ; for, as they retired by the road to the 
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Lahore gate, a. new battery of three 18- 
pounders, which had been erected to check 
sallies from that quarter, came into play, 
and were so effectually handled, that they 
committed great havoc amongst the flying 
ranks, which were completely ploughed 
through by well-directed shots. The opera- 
tions of the day terminated by the Euro- 
pean sappers blowing up a number of the 
houses which had afforded protection to 
the rebels, scores of whose carcasses were 
buried among the falling ruins. The loss, 
on the part of the European force upon 
this occasion, amounted to 160; the only 
officer killed being Lieutenant Jackson, of 
the 2nd fusiliers: that of the enemy was 
estimated at something above 1,000; their 
dead being counted, at the close of the day, 
in groups of hundreds. This terrible and 
unexpected defeat had the effect of cooling 
the ardour of the rebels for a time, and 
during the three following days they did 
not leave the city. 

Major-general Barnard announced the 
affair in the following despatch to the ad- 
jutant-general :— 

“Camp above Delhi, June 28th, 1857. 

“Sir,—I have the honour to report, for 
the information of the commander-in-chief, 
that, on the 23rd instant, the insurgents 
renewed their attack upon us; and, owing 
to some religious feeling, kept it up during 
the whole day. Kuowing they had come 
out of the town the day before, and had not 
been seen returning at night, I became 
anxious for the safety of a valuable convoy, 
which was to march into camp on the morn- 
ing of the 23rd, and sent a strong escort out 
to meet it. This was successful; but the 
convoy had scarcely arrived in camp, ere my 
attention was called to the right or Hindoo 
Rao position, where, during the whole of the 
rest of the day, the combat was maintained. 
The enemy having lodged themselves in 
some loopholed houses, and a serai and 
mosque, occasioned some loss; and I regret 
to say, Colonel Welchman, of the lst Bengal 
European fusiliers, was severely wounded. 
The loss on the part of the rebels was very 
serious.—I have, &c., 

“H. W. Barnarp, Major-general.” 

The subjoined details, by an officer hold- 
ing a command upon this occasion, afford 
ample proof that the valour of the British 
soldier was as enduring, and as conspicuous, 
under the heat of an Indian sun, as when 
shivering in the biting cold of the Crimean 
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exceptional one, as scarcely a day was allowed 
to pass from June to September, in which 
the troops of the rebel garrison did not pour 
out in swarms to harass our overworked 
soldiers. The extract is as follows :— 

“The day commenced with firing on the 
Ghoorka posts. Jackson, of the 2nd fusi- 
liers, with No. 1 company, very weak, 
attacked and drove back the mutineers from 
Subzee Mundee; but, not being reinforced, 
he was obliged to retire, and in retiring the 
gallant fellow was killed. Skirmishing went 
on on the hill to the right of Hindoo Rao’s 
house the whole day. The Ghoorkas and 
rifles were engaged, and drove back the mu- 
timeers four times. After each attack our 
men fell back into their positions. When 
the mutineers, relieved by their numbers, 
again came on, our men became exhausted 
by heat and exertion, and supports after 
each attack were necessary, until at last all 
the available force was engaged. Welch- 
man, with the left wing of the lst fusi- 
liers, after Jackson’s death, had advanced 
and taken possession of Subzee Mundee 
again, when he was severely wounded, and 
had to leave the field.. The wing cleared 
the streets, but the enemy renewed their 
attack four times, and were successfully re- 
pulsed. Young Owen, of the lst, highly 
distinguished himself, charging four times 
down the street with his company ; his gal- 
lantry was very conspicuous. The right 
wing in the meantinre covtinued their ad- 
vance under Dennis, and, after driving 
away the mutineers and killing a large 
number in a serai, they retired exhausted 
to Hindoo Rao’s house. The big guns on 
the right flank fired occasionally, but owing 
to the nature of the ground, the enemy could 
avoid them. All our troops had now been 
engaged, and the greater part had fallen 
back exhausted. 

“The general then directed me to the 
Mosque battery, where applications were 
being constantly sent for reinforcements. 
I sent every available man. I was then 
directed to assume command at Hindvo 
Rao’s. When I arrived there I found every 
one exhausted and anxious. There were 
the 1st fusiliers and some rifles all done up. 
I went on to the new advanced battery ; it 
was crowded with worn-out men; the ar- 
tillerymen, likewise wearied, had ceased 
firing; another party of rifles in a similar 
state in another position; 120 men of the 
2nd fusiliers, who had marched twenty- 





trenches. The action described was not an|three miles that moruing, and had had no 
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breakfast, were lying down exhausted ; 
three weak companies of Ghoorkas were 
out as skirmishers, but were faint; and the 
remainder were resting under a_ rock. 
The heat was terrific, and the thermometer 
must have been at least 140 degrees, 
with a hot wind blowing, and a frightful 
glare. 
_ ©Well, the mutineers, all this time, from 
behind walls and rocks, were keeping up a 
brisk fire all along our front—i.e., to the 
right of Hindoo Rao’s honse, as far as 
Subzee Mundee; and a battery of two guns 
from Kissengunge was firing upon us with- 
out having it returned. I ordered up, 
when at Hindoo Rao’s, a hundred of the 
Ist fusiliers: after serving out grog to 
them, I threw them forward to the left 
front of the new battery. I got a rein- 
forcement of 200 of Rothney’s Sikhs, who 
also had marched twenty-three miles, and 
had had nothing to eat; and shortly after- 
wards, a small party of thirty of the 2nd 
fusilicrs, under Harris, a very gallant and 
determined fellow; and another under the 
sergeant-major. ‘The latter were sent with 
the Ist fusiliers. They beat back the mu- 
tineers at once, and took possession of a 
temple on the left front of the battery, and 
which commanded it. I directed this to 
be held, as it moreover gave us the com- 
mand of the skirmishing ground, hitherto 
infested by the mutineers. On the right, 
I threw forward Rothney’s Sikhs, some 
guides, and a few of the 2nd _fusiliers. 
They advanced, and again took possession 
of Subzee Mundee. Between this and the 
batteries our skirmishers now had com- 
mand of the whole ground. I ordered the 
position I held to be kept till sunset, and 
then they were to retire to their camp. 
“We were now masters of the field. 
The mutineers were completely beaten ; 
and when they found I intended to hold 
my position, they fell baok upon the town. 
Our loss was considerable; but that of the 
euemy was very severe. We _ suffered 
greatly from the sun; the Ist fusiliers 
alone had five officers out of ten struck 
down by coups de soleil. The work for the 
troops is very hard, never getting a whole 
night’s rest; but the wing of the 6lst and 
one of the 8th, besides some Sikhs, are 
expected, when they will be relieved some- 
what; but it is very up-hill work against 
such fearful odds, and at this time of the 
year; but the men are game, and will never 
give in.” 
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The serai before mentioned was a halt- 
ing-place for travellers and merchants, 
whose cattle and merchandise were there 
secure from plunderers and marauders, in 
consequence of the high walls of the encio- 
sure. In tlie attack upon the sepoys in 
one of these sheltered places, the rage of 
the European soldiers is represented to 
have been so great, that they actually bent 
and twisted their bayonets by the fury of 
their thrusts, when pinning the shrieking 
wretches against the walls. 

The critical position of the guides corps, 
on this occasion, is described in the following 
passages from the diary to which reference 
has already been made in connection with 
the proceedings before Delhi :— 

“Yesterday (the 23rd), we heard that 
every man in the city capable of bearing 
arms was coming out to make an end of us, 
or die in the attempt. Our information 
was correct ; at sunrise yesterday morning, 
the whole city apparently turned out and 
attacked us on all sides. I was with the 
guides on the right; and from sunrise to 
past sunset, we fought altovether fifteen 
hours, without anything to eat, and only 
water to drink. We managed to hold 
our own well, nevertheless, till about one 
o’clock, and killed an immense number of 
the mutineers; but at one o’clock, an im- 
mense reinforcement came to the assis- 
tance of the opposite party, and we had 
enough to do to hold our own. I twice 
fired away every shot we had (nearly a 
hundred rounds per man), and had sent 
back for more ammunition. The men I sent 
came back with the fearful news that there 
was no more. To leave the position was 
contrary to all orders; so we had to do our 
best by pretending to fire, and keeping the 
post with the bayonet. All this time we 
were under a perfect hailstorm of bullets, 
round shot, and shell; for the enemy had 
brought some of their light field guns 
round, and were playing with great effect 
on our reduced numbers. I[ certainly 
thought we should all be done for, when, 
by the greatest good luck, a part of the 
regiment of Sikhs that had that very morn- 
ing marched into the camp, came up with 
a yell to our assistance: they were fresh 
men, and had lots of ammunition; so we 
rushed on and drove the enemy back. At 
the same time, we were ordered to eatvance 
as far as we could: this we did, and drove 
the enemy back into the city; after which, 
as they did not seem inclined to come out 
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again, we retired, it being past sunset. 
Just at this time, my legs, stout as they 
are, tairly, and for the first time, refused to 
carry me: after a little coaxing and rest, 
however, they condescended to carry me on 
a little further, and I reached our picket 
dead beat. I certainly never was so 
fearfully and painfully tired in my life. 
A man named Shebbeare, who is doing 
the second in command’s work in poor 
Battye’s place, a great, big, and very 
powerfully-built giant, was also so fearfully 
knocked up, that he was obliged to be car- 
ried off ; two of our poor men, also, were so 
. fatigued, that they died from exhaustion. 
Luckily, on arrival at picket, we found 
something to eat and drink. After a few 
mouthfuls I fell back on my bed fast 
asleep. Luckily, too, there was no alarm 
or attack in the night; for I feel perfectly 
certain, that had my commission depended 
on it, I could not have got up. A good 
night’s sleep has set me up wonderfully, 
and I feel quite jolly. The mutineers have 
been quiet to-day also; they lost fearfully 
yesterday.” 

Colonel Keith Young, in command of a 
regiment before Delhi, writes thus on the 
24th of June :— 

“We could now take the city in a few 
hours if we liked. Our batteries are all 
erected ; but it is thought prudent to wait 
for reinforcernents. Spies have been sent 
in, and have returned, stating that the 
besieged are beginning to suffer from hun- 
ger. and the respectable natives are longing 
for British rule again. There are believed 
to be about 23,000 men (mutineers and 
deserters) inside the walls, and sorties are 
made almost every day, although invariably 
repulsed with loss. Sickness is _ great 
amongst the population, and the cholera 
reduces them in frightful numbers. It is 
also stated, that the king of Delhi has sent 
off his son to Agra as a ruse; but this, I 
should think, would not save his neck or 
pension. ‘The mutineers certainly do give 
us a great deal of trouble, and fight like 
demons.” 

On the 24th and 25th of June, every- 
thing remained quiet on the part of the 
rebels, and only one incident worth notice 
was observable on the 26th. A large num- 
ber of soldiers were observed to leave the 
city in confusion, under a vigorous dis- 


* See ante, p. 132. 

t A letter from the camp, dated July Ist, says— 
The 61st has just come in with band playing 
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charge of grape from the walls. The fugi- 
tives were pursued by some of the rebel 
troopers, but succeeded in getting suffi- 
ciently near to our outposts to ensure pro- 
tection. Upon being challenged, they were 
discovered to be some men of the 9th regi- 
ment, which had mutinied at Allygurh and 
Etawah on the 21st of May, and who, from 
some cause of offence or jealousy on the 
part of their co-mutineers in the city, had 
been refused subsistence or pay amongst 
the rebel troops of the king of Delhi. 
Being thus destitute, and between two 
fires, the unfortunate wretches at last had 
determined upon giving themselves up to 
the English general, depending for their 
future destiny upon his favourable appre- 
ciation of their humane conduct towards 
their officers when the latter were in their 
power at Allygurh.* 

Early in the day of June 27th, a strong 
party of mutineers again advanced on the 
Metcalfe picket; but being quickly re- 
pulsed in that direction, an attack was 
made on the bridge batteries and the 
pickets at the Subzee Mundee, which re- 
sulted in a similar failure. On the two 
following days, the offensive operations of 
the rebels were suspended; but on the 
30th, the Subzee Mundee picket, and the 
position at Hindoo Rao’s, were simul- 
taneously attacked; and although, as usual, 
the attempt was futile, the loss on the 
European side was severe. 

At this period reinforcements began to 
arrive ;f and by the 3rd of July, the effec- 
tive British force before Delhi amounted, 
in round numbers, to 6,600 men of all 
arms. Thus strengthened for an assault, 
it was again proposed that the place should 
be taken by a coup-de-main ; and a project 
was drawn out, by which one column was 
to effect an entrance by blowing-in the 
iron grating of the canal near the Cabul 


gate; another column to enter the Cash- 


mere gate after it had been blown-in; a 
third column to escalade the Cashmere 
bastion ; and a detachment creeping round 
by the river side, was to endeavour to effect 
an entrance in that direction. It seemed 
pretty clear that success would be doubtful 
in these attacks, unless the surprise was 
complete; and as there was no reason to 
reckon upon any lack of vigilance on the 
part of the insurgents, after maturely con- 


‘ Britons, strike home! It is, I believe, the ony re- 
giment in camp that has a band; but we have little 
ear pow for music.” 
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sidering the plan, with the limited force 
available for carrying it into effect, the 
hazardous project was again abandoned for 
the present. 

Ou the part of the insurgents, the re- 
inforcements were continuous; some ar- 
riving in brigades, some in single regi- 
ments, some in detachments; and it was 
not possible for the English commander to 
prevent their ingress into the city, since his 
force was insufficient to invest even a third 
of the land side of it; and access to the left 
bank of the Jumna was at all times per- 
fectly secure by the bridge of boats, which 
was under the close fire of the guns in 
Sclimgurh, and at least 2,500 yards distant 
from our nearest battery. It was there- 
fore impossible to prevent a constant 
stream of reinforcements and supplies from 
pouring iuto Delhi, which, by the middle 
of August, contained within and under its 
walls a force of more than 30,000 men. 

On the 3rd of July, the same offensive 
operations were continued by the rebel 
forces, whose policy seemed to be directed 
to the wearing-out of the European sol- 
diers by incessant fatigue in repelling at- 
tacks, which, from their daily-increasing 
strength, the rebels were enabled to make 
without serious. inconvenience. On the 
evening of the 3rd, the Bareilly mutineers, 
3,000 strong, with eight guns, crossed the 
bridge of boats, and entered the city. 
Their arrival appeared to be the occasion of 
much revelry throughout the night, in the 
midst of which a large body of the enemy 
outside the city, moved rapidly upon Alli- 
pore, one march in rear of the English 
lines, and compelled the cavalry post there, 
under Lieutenant Younghusband, to fall 
back upon Rhye. The fire of their guns 
was heard in camp; and shortly after 
2 a.M. of the 4th, a force of 1,100 men, 
and twelve guns, under Major Cuoke,* 
marched to overtake or intercept the muti- 
neers. At first, it was uncertain whether 
the enemy, after plundering Allipore, had 
gone straight on towards Rhye and Sur- 
sowlie, or were returning to Delhi; and 
great appreliensions were entertained lest 
they should be pushing on for Kurnaul, or 
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* A letter from the camp, of July 3rd, says—“ All 
quiet yesterday. ‘There are in Coke’s corps a great 
many ‘ Poorbeas’ or Hindostanis: one of these 
brutes, a subahdar, tried hard to persuade the whole 
regiment to murder their officers and go over to 
Delhi, saying it was God’s will the Feringhee ‘ Raj’ 
should cease. The Pathan instantly reported the 
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to intercept a treasure coming from that 
place to the camp, and which was known 
to be on its way, under a native escort. 
About sunrise, it became known that the 
enemy had recrossed the canal near Alli- 
pore, and were returning to Delhi along 
the high ground running nearly parallel 
with the canal. In this direction Major 
Coke immediately proceeded, intending to 
take them in flank; but his approach had 
been observed, and the rebels were pre- 
pared for the encounter, which, however, as 
usual, terminated disastrously for them— 
being driven from the position they had 
taken on learning our approach, with a loss 
of eighty men, a quantity of ammunition, 
and the whole of the treasure, &c., plun- 
dered from Allipore. The European loss 
amounted to twenty-six killed and wounded ; 
and the men returned to camp thoroughly 
exhausted by the intense heat to which 
they had been exposed. 

On the following morning (July 5th) 
Sir Henry Barnard was attacked with 
cholera, and expired early in the afternoon, 
greatly regretted by the whole force, and 
most so by those who knew him best. 
Brave, kindhearted, and hospitable, it is 
doubtful if he had a personal enemy. 
Cholera then, as ever, was present in the 
camp, and the death of any one excited no 
surprise; but, no doubt, Sir Henry Bar- 
nard’s attack was due, in a great degree, to 
his unsparing exposure of himself to the 
sun at all hours of the day, and to intense 
mental anxiety. Major-general Sir Henry 
William Barnard, K.C.B., was a son of the 
late Rev. William Barnard, L.L.D., of 
Water Stratford, Bucks., by the daughter 
of Moon Disney, Esq., of Church Town, 
county of Waterford, Ireland. He was 
born at Wedbury, Oxon., in 1799, and re- 
ceived his early education at Westminster 
school, and subsequently at the Royal Mili- 
tary College at Saudhurst. He entered the 
army in 1814 as ensign, and served for 
many years in the grenadier guards. In 
1815 he became attached to the staff of his 
uncle, the late Sir Andrew Barnard, while 
he held the command of the British forces 
in Paris; .and in 1819-’20, we find him 


conspiracy to Coke. The subahdar and duffwar, 
and one other man, were hanged last evening. The 
Poorbeas in the regiment were disarmed, and are, I 
believe, to be paid up to-day, and kicked out of the 
camp. There was heavy rain last night. Everything 
arranged to storm Delhi, only we did not storm it! 
All countermanded again !” 
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acting as aide-de-camp to Sir John (after- 
wards Lord) Keane, during his command in 
the West Indies. From 1847 to 1852 he 
was employed as assistant adjutant-general 
in the northern district, and commanded in 
the South Wales district from 1852 to 1854. 
In the latter year he was sent out to the 
Crimea as major-general commanding one 
of the brigades. He subsequently became 
chief of the staff in the Crimea, under 
General Simpson, and held that post up to 
the date of the appointment of General 
Windham. He also commanded a brigade 
for a short time before the close of the late 
war. In 1856 he was made a Knight Com- 
mander of tlhe Bath, and was appointed to 
the command successively of the troops at 
Corfu, and of a division at Shorncliffe and 
Dover: he was finally placed as major- 
general on the staff of the Bengal army in 
November, 1856, when he proceeded to India. 
He succeeded to the command of the troops 
before Delhi in June, 1857, on the sudden 
death of General Anson; and was himself 
carried to the grave after an interval of 
scarcely four weeks’ duration. General 
Barnard married, in 1828, a daughter of 
the late Brigadier James C. Craufurd. 

The following interesting memoir of the 
services and death of the general, was fur- 
nished for publication by a near connection 
of his family :— 

“ General Barnard arrived at Umballah 
to command at the station towards the end 
of April, 1857, when symptoms of dis- 
affection were already frequent among the 
native troops there. Upon the 10th of 
May the first outbreak took place at that 
quarter, which was temporarily repressed 
by the exertions of the general and his 
staff; and upon the 11th, intelligence ar- 
rived there of the revolt and insurrection at 
Meerut and Delhi. General Barnard in- 
stantly dispatched his aide-de-camp to 
Simla, to inform General Anson, the com- 
mander-in-chief in India, of these events, 
and request his immediate presence. 

“In the interim, Sir H. Barnard found 
himself with the arduous task on his hands 
of preparing a force which might be in for- 
wardness to take the field so soon as General 
Anson should arrive at Umballah to assume 
the command. The magazines at the station 
were empty of stores and ammunition ; 
even the reserve artillery waggons were in 
depot at Phillour. ‘There were no European 
regiments of infantry at hand, and the 
Bengal troops of that arm were utterly dis- 
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affected. Added to this, the medical and 
commissariat officers declared it impossible 
to move at that season of the year—the 
first, from the danger to the health of the 
troops, and the want of conveyance for 
wounded and sick; the second, from the 
total want of everything necessary to supply 
a movable column in the field. 

“ Notwithstanding these very heavy diffi- 
culties, by exertions which few men are 
capable of, Sir H. Barnard assembled troops, 
artillery, and the means of transport, mak- 
ing the necessary arrangements also for the 
force being followed by a siege-tramm. Upon 
the 14th of May, General Anson arrived at 
Umballah from Simla; and upon the 21st 
of May, the first division of a small but 
well-composed force marched from Umballah 
on the route to Delhi. General Anson left 
Umballah on the 25th of May; on the 
26th he was seized by fatal illness at Kur- 
naul, and Sir H. Barnard, summoned from 
a sick bed by telegraph, arrived only in | 
time to hear the last words and wishes of 
the commander-in-chief, and to receive from 
him the guidance of the Delhi force. 

“On the 31st of May the force resumed 
its march towards Delhi, arriving at Allipore 
on the 5th of June. On the 6th the troops 
under General Wilson came up; and on 
the 8th, the troops advanced against the 
enemy, whom they found intrenched in 
a strong position at Badulee Ke-Serai.* 
On the same morning, upon his own 
judgment, and contrary to the opinion of 
General Wilson and of his own staff, he again 
advanced ; and by a bold and skilful move- 
ment of one column, under his own guid- 
ance, he gained the heights of the canton- 
ment above Delhi, defeating the rebels, 
capturing their guus, and driving them in 
disorder within the walls. From this first 
successful day up to the close of his life, 
General Barnard’s energy and activity were 
most conspicuous. In seventeen days, the 
force under his command fought nine suc- 
cessful actions, and some of them of a very 
obstinate character. The general himself 
was, as described in a letter written by 
Colonel Chamberlaine about that time, 
‘always in the saddle,’ exposed to the heat 
of the sun at all times, and never sparing, 
when the service of the country required | 
him, that life and health so valuable to his | 
family and his numerous friends. At length ! 
nature seems to have failed under such | 

* The result of the action has already been stated, | 
See ante, p. 196. | 
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unsparing calls upon her resources. The 
4th of July had been an unusually trying 
day. From the very earliest hour Sir H. 
Barnard had been on horseback, present 
everywhere, and undergoing every hardship 
of fatigue and exposure. Still his unfhinch- 
ing courage and endurance, his high and 
enthusiastic sense of duty, sustained him ; 
and on that very evening he dined at table 
with his staff, conversed with his usual 
cheerfulness, and no one perceived how 
fatally his existence was already under- 
mined. At 7 a.m. on the 5th of July, Sir 
H. Barnard sent for Colonel Baird Smith, 
the commanding engineer, and in a pri- 
vate conference with him, explained and 
justified all that he thought might here- 
after be called in question. When Colonel 
Baird Smith quitted him, at nine o’clock, 
he sent for medical advice; and when it 
arrived, his illness was soon pronounced to 
be mortal. He died about 3 p.m. the same 
day. Sir H. Barnard was a man of extra- 
ordinary activity, endurance, and_hardi- 
hood; and his sudden death was the more 
melancholy, because it was entirely un- 
expected—his surprising activity and nerve 
having sustained him in excellent health, 
until an attack of the unsparing malady 
by which the little army under his com- 
mand was daily thinned, prostrated his 
energies, and in a few hours consigned him 
to a soldier’s grave.” 

Upon the death of Major-general Bar- 
nard, the active duties of his command 
were assumed for a brief period by Major- 
general Thomas Reed, C.B., acting as pro- 
vincial commander-in-chief of the army in 
Bengal, until the arrival at Calcutta of 
Lieutenant-general Sir Patrick Grant, of 
the Hon. Company’s service, as mentioned 
in a preceding page.* The health of General 
Reed had been much impaired by arduous 
duties in the fiell, and by the trying vicis- 
situdes of Indian campaigning, after many 
years of severe and meritorious service in 
Europe. He had entered the army in 1813, 
and was present at, and shared in, the perils 
and the honours of the field of Waterloo ; 
and had, since his appointment to the 
Indian army, participated in many impor- 
tunt engagements. In December, 1845, 
he commanded a brigade of the army under 
Sir Hugh Gough at the Sutlej, and was 
wounded, and had a horse killed under him, 
at the battle of Ferozepore on the 18th of 
the same month; and for his conspicuous 
* See ante, p. 192. 
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merit on this occasion, was honoured by 
the distinction of Commander of the Bath. 
and the decoration of a medal. 

From the time that he joined the army | 
of Delhi at Allipore, on the 8th of June, the 
state of his health had been such as to. 
incapacitate him from performing the func- 
tions pertaining to his high command, and 
he had in no way interfered in the arange- 
ments of the army, beyond the assistance 
rendered by advice or suggestions. Now 
that by the unexpected and sudden death 
of his more active colleague, the positive 
labours of his position could no longer be 
avoided, the pressure speedily became too 
heavy for him to sustain; and on the 17th 
of the month, twelve days from the decease 
of General Barnard, the major-general, 
whose health had by that time entirely 
failed him, proceeded on sick leave to Simla, 


































first making over the command of the force 
before Delhi to Brigadier A. Wilson, of the 
artillery, upon whom, in anticipation of the 
sanction of government, he conferred the 
rank of brigadier-general, to prevent any 
difficulty on the score of seniority; Colonel 
Wilson not being the senior of his rank with 
the army he was thus selected to command. 

The following letter of a lieutenant of 
engineers, dated from the camp on the 7th | 
of July, will suggest an idea of the feeling | 
that prevailed at the time amongst the. 
gallant band befure the beleaguered city :— | 

“You will see that we are still before 
Delhi; that we are not in it, is not our | 
fault. I will not say that we shall not be | 
in Delhi before long; but as there is no 
saying into whose hands letters may fall, it 
is well to be silent on these points. Our 
present occupation seems to be driving the 
enemy back whenever he shows himself; 
which, to do him justice, is not seldom, 
though not so frequently as when we first | 
eame here. The Bareilly rascals had the 
impudence to come round to our rear a few 
days ago, and our only regret is, that one of 
them ever got back. I was out with the. 
force sent against them, and cannot say | 
that I felt much pity for the red-coated vil- 
lains with ‘68,’ ‘18,’ and ‘28’ on their 
buttons. Mercy seems to have fled from 
us; and if ever there was such a thing 
as war to the knife, we certainly have 
it here. The sepoys stand well to their 
guns, and work them fully as well as our- 
selves, which is little to be wondered at, 
when you think of the pains we have taken 
to teach them gunnery. The astonishing 
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thing is, to see how different the story be- 
comes when Pandy (camp name for the 
enemy—after ‘Mungul Pandy,’ the first 
mutineer hanged) sees a bayonet pointed at 
him. We have all read and heard much of 
‘the British cheer,’ but its effect must be 
seen to be appreciated. I never saw it 
better than at Badulee Ke-Serai.* Pandy’s 
guns were all in position, and a beautiful 
position it was; every gun was in full play ; 
and our advance column, under Brigadier 
Grant, with which I was, had got round 
Pandy’s flank to his rear. Nothing was to 
be heard but heavy guns and the rattle of 
musketry, in the very teeth of which her 
roajesty’s 75th and Ist Europeans were 
marching up as if on parade, when that 
British cheer saluted our ears. It was like 
magic. Every gun except our own was 
silent immediately, though certainly not for 
very long. Even musketry seemed almost 
to have ceased, and we knew that the 
bayonet was doing its work on all who 
waited for it. It was some little time be- 
fore the enemy’s guns opened again; and 
when they did, I can assure you they did 
not forgive the advance column for out- 
manceuvring them. I had not, up to this 
time, paid much heed to the shot flying 
around me; for, galloping along at full 
speed, with horse artillery and cavalry 
thundering after you, is some small excite- 
ment to a ‘griff;’ and as I was the guide 
to the column, I felt somewhat interested 


| in taking up our position quickly. But it 
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is a very different story standing quietly 
under leavy fire for the first time, with 
nothing to do but to look on. I quite 
envied the gunners who were so hard at 
work, for it is no small satisfaction working 
to such good purpose; and I cannot say 
that I felt my heart breaking at the sight 
of these rascals getting their deserts. This 
is war in its very worst phase; for gene- 
rosity towards an enemy seems to enter 
.znto no one’s mind. If anyone owes these 
sepoys a grudge, I think I have same claim 
to one; but I must say that I cannot bring 
myself to put my sword through a wounded 
sepoy. I cannot say that I grieve much 
when I see it done, as it invariably is; but 
grieve or not, as you please, he is a clever 
man who can keep back a European from 
driving his bayonet through a sepoy, even 
if in the agonies of death. The hardest 
fighting goes on at the right of our position. 
Uur batteries are at this point, and Pandy’s 
* See anée, p. 198. 
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whole efforts seem concentrated on it. He 
has good cover from the Lahore gate of 
Delhi up to the very foot of the hills on 
which our batteries are. This cover con- 
sists of houses, walled gardens, and large 
enclosures, with high walis loopholed at 
the top. They have made a good many 
attempts to erect counter-batteries in these 
enclosures, and generally pay the penalty. 
They were hard at work at one of these 
batteries the other day, aud, like idiots, had 
blocked up every entrance but one. Twenty 
of our riflemen rushed in at this door, 
whereupon Pandy fled like a flock of sheep 
into a corner, and commenced firing indis- 
criminately at the riflemen, but being too 
much flurried, did little damage. On the 
approach of the bayonet, they had the bare- 
facedness to beg for mercy. They might 
as well have begged for mercy of a Shylock, 
for in another moment forty of them were 
lying pierced with bayonets. We have 
sepoys hanged in our camp evefy evening, 
which I have no doubt will astonish some of 
the people at home. I think I hear a faint 
wail from Exeter Hall, and the usual talk 
of European brutality and torture on the 
mild Hindoo sepoy. If you hear any such 
sentiments, by all means ship off their pro- 
pounder to this country at once. Let him 
see one-half of what we have seen, and 
compare our brutality with theirs then 
send him home again, and I think you will 
find him pretty quiet on the subject for 
the rest of his life. Thank goodness they 
seldom get hold of any of our wounded, 
but woe betide the unfortunate when they 
do. I myself had a narrow escape a few 
mornings ago. I had received orders to 
prepare a survey of the ground as close up 
to the walls as possible; and for this pur- 
pose had crept up not very far from them 
to ‘ Ludlow Castle,’ where poor Mr. Simon 
Fraser lived. I had finished my pacing and 
taken my angles, and was looking round me 
at the desolation, when I heard an explosion 
behind me, and instantly saw the ground 
ploughed up either with canister-shot or 
shrapnel. I took the hint, and walked off 
leisurely, little dreaming of the truth. I 
even repaced a distance I was not sure of. 
I was just outside the gate of Sir T. Met- 
calf’s grounds, when I heard a horseman 
galloping about inside them. As I was a 
good deal in advance of our pickets, and 
not very sure of my friend on horseback, I 
crept behind a bush, and never felt more 
thankful for a revolver I had borrowed for 
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the occasion. The horseman, after prancing | on the low ground, was a picket of two 


backwards and forwards for some time out | horse artillery guns and a troop of carabi- 


of my sight, moved off; and on my return 
to camp, to the astonishment of everybody, 
I learned what an escape I had had. 

‘ Pandy had seen me from the walls, and 
had taken the trouble to send out fifty 
horsemen (rather hard, fifty to one!) to 
catch me. The horsemen had been seen 
from our right battery, who knew of my 
whereabouts, and immediately sent word to 
our centre battery, which opened fire on 
the cavalry and saved me, only one of the 
ruffians having had the pluck to continue 
the search.” 

Resuming the narrative of actual opera- 
tions, it appears, that some time previous to 
the death of Major-general Barnard, ar- 
rapgements were in progress for the destruc- 
tion of all the canal bridges (except one, 
to be reserved for the use of the English 
forces), for a distance of several miles from 
the cantonment, and parallel with the 
Trunk-road, that, if possible, any further 
attempts upon the rear of the English po- 
sition might be prevented. The Bussye 
bridge over the Nujufyhur-Jheel, cut about 
eight miles from the camp, was also 
destroyed ; and the Goolchudder aqueduct, 
a work of great. solidity, which brought the 
canal water into the city across the above- 
mentioned cut, and by which horsemen 
could easily pass to the rear of the camp, 
wasalso blown up. By this latter operation 
no water could reach the city by the canal ; 
an evil in some measure rendered endur- 
able in consequence of the number of wells 
sunk within the city, as previously men- 
tioned. 

On the 9th of July, the enemy debouched 
from the Cabul and Lahore gates in great 
numbers. The main picket was reinforced, 
and the troops remained accoutred in their 
tents, ready to turn out; while an unceasing 
cannonade was kept up from tbe walls and 
from the field artillery outside. About 
10 a.M., the insurgents appeared to be fast 
increasing in numbers in the suburbs on 
the right of the camp, when suddenly a 
body of cavalry emerged from cover on the 
extreme right of the right flank, and 
charged directly into the camp. It has 
been mentioned, in describing the English 
position before Delhi, that upon a mound 
on the right of it, and facing the Subzee 
Mundee suburb, a battery of three 18-pound- 
ers had been constructed, kept by an in- 
fantry picket. To the nght of this mound, 
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niers; the guns at this time being fur- 
nished by Major Tombs’ troop, and com- 
manded by Lieutenant Hills; the cavalry 
from the carabiniers under the command 
of Lieutenant Stillman. Still further to 
the right, at a fakir’s enclosure, was a 
native officer’s picket of the 9th irregulars, 
from which two videttes were thrown for- 
ward some 200 yards on the Trunk-road. 
These videttes could see down the road 
towards Delhi as far as our picket at the 
serail, about seven or eight hundred yards, 
and down the road to the canal cut, about 
200 yards. Across the road were a dense 
cluster of gardens. The places at which 
the videttes were posted were not visible 
from camp, and the advance of some horse- 
men in white attracted but little notice, 
their dress being the same as that of the 
9th irregulars, from which corps the fakir’s 
picket was taken. Some alarm, however, 
at length arose; and the men of the horse 
artillery began to prepare their guns for ser- 
vice, when the leading insurgents, beckoning 
to men in their rear, dashed on at speed 
towards the battery; and the troop of 
carabiniers, all very young, most of them 
untrained soldiers, and only thirty-two in 
number of all ranks, turned and broke, 
with the exception of the officer and two or 
three men, who nobly stood. Lieutenant 
Hills, commanaing the guns, seeing the 
enemy’s cavalry come on unopposed, charged 
singly at the head of their column, to give 
his gunners time to unlimber, and cut down 
two or three of the sowars; while the main 
body of the rebel horsemen, riding over and 
past the guns, followed closely the panic- 
stricken carabiniers, and a confused mass 
of horsemen came streaming on at the right 
of the camp. Major Tombs, whose tent 
was on the right, had heard the first alarm, 
and, calling for his horse to be brought after 
him, walked towards the picket as the 
cavalry came on. He was just ina time to 
see his gallant subaltern down on the 
ground, with one of the enemy’s sowars 
about to kill him. From a distance of 
thirty yards he fired with his revolver, and 
Hills’ opponent fell. Lieutenant Hills got 
up, and engaged a man on foot, who was 
cut down by ‘Tombs after Hills had received 
a severe cut on the head. 

Meanwhile great confusion had been 
caused by the inroad of the sowars, most of 
whom made for the guns of the native troup 
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of horse artillery, which was on the right of 
the camp, calling on the gunners to join 
them. The latter, however, behaved well, 
and shouted for Major Olphert’s European 
troop, which was unlimbered in their rear, 
to fire through them at the mutineers, who 
managed, nevertheless, to secure and carry 
off some horses, and to cut down several of 
the camp-followers. In the midst of the 
mélée, Captain Fagan, of the artillery, rushed 
out of his tent, and, collecting a few men, 
followed the sowars, who were then in rapid 
retreat, and killed fifteen of them; more of 
the intruders were similarly disposed of by 
some men of the lst brigade, and eventually 
all were driven out of camp. It was not 
supposed that more than 100 sowars were 
engaged on this occasion, and of them about 
thirty-five were killed, including a native 
officer. 

All the time this affair was taking place, 
the cannonade from the city and from many 
field guns outside, raged fast and furious, 
and a heavy musketry fire was kept up 
from the enclosures and gardens of the 
suburbs upon the English batteries, and on 
the Subzee Mundee pickets. A column 
was therefore dispatched to put an end to 
the annoyance; and, as it swept through 
the Subzee Mundee, the imsurgents fled 
before it. At some of the serais, however, 
very obstinate resistance was attempted ; 
and the insurgents were not dislodged with- 
out considerable loss. By sunset the en- 
gagement was over, and the troops returned 


¢ The gallant conduct and early death of this 
young officer, received honourable mention in the 
following regimental order and letter of his com- 
manding officer :— 

“Camp before Delhi, July 10th. 

“ The regiment will learn with the greatest regret 
that Ensign Mountsteven has died of the wounds re- 
ceived by him in the affair of the 9th of July, in 
this his first and last engagement. ‘This admirable 
young officer, though only eighteen years of age, 
displayed a coolness and a brilliant bravery which, 
Had! he been spared, must have led to future dis- 
tinction; and it is with the most heartfelt sorrow 
that Lieutenant-colonel Greathed announces the 
untimely close of his career. He is buried in the 
cemetery, and the officers and men will erect a 
monument to his memory.” 

To the father of the unfortunate youth, the fol- 
lowing letter of condolence was addressed from the 
camp on the 13th of July, by Lieutenant-colonel 
Greathed, commanding the 8th regiment :— 

“My dear Sir,—The very painful duty has fallen 
upon me of acquainting you with the loss you have 
sustained by the death of your most gallant son, 
from a mortal wound received in action before 
Delhi on the 9th instant. I cannot express to you 
the sorrow this has caused to me and to every one 


to camp drenched through with rain, which, 
for several hours, had fallen with great vio- 
lence. The British loss, on this day, was 
one officer (Ensign Mountsteven,* her ma- 
jesty’s 8th regiment), and forty men killed ; 
eight officers, and 163 men wounded, and 
eleven men missing, or, in other words, 
prisoners. The loss of the enemy was esti- 
mated at 500 men, most of whom were 
killed in the camp. The exact circum- 
stances of this inroad of cavalry were never 
satisfactorily ascertained; but it was not 
doubted that there was treachery on the 
part of the picket of the 9th irregulars; 
and that the insurgents had reckoned upon 
being joined by the native troop of horse 
artillery, which, on the contrary, had be- | 
haved nobly. 

Lieutenant Hills, whose chivalrous daring 
in the endeavour to arrest the advance of 
the enemy’s cavalry, forms one of the most 
romantic incidents of the war, was, at the 
time, a mere youth, and had but recently 
joined the corps to which he belonged, from 
Addiscombe ; and from his pen—which, like 
that of the Napiers, seems to be as power- 
fully descriptive as his sword is painfully 
sharp—gives, in a letter to his brother in 
England, the subjoined narrative of this 
brilliant affair. Writing bome on the 19th 
of July, Lieutenant Hills says—“ You must 
have seen accounts of their rush into our 
camp on the 9th; it was a very bold thing; 
so much so, that when they were in they 
were taken quite aback at their audacity. 


in the regiment. None have felt more than I, for I 
had formed great hopes of him; he had every 
quality to ake a good soldier—bravery, coolness, 
ready will, and ready obedience; and never were 
those qualities more conspicuous than in the en- 
gagement which was his first and last. We went 
into action about 11 A.M., and the duty which we 
had to perform was to clear the mutineers out of an 
intricate labyrinth of gardens and houses. This was 
done with great rapidity, but not without consider- 
able loss, as the mutineers took advan of every 
wall and building, and we lost thirty men killed and 
wounded, out of 160 we had in action. I saw your 
brave boy head the men of his company in a dozen 
charges, and his lizht foot let no man head him, and 
throughout he was unhurt. We had driven the 
mutineers out of the garden across the road, which 
we crossed, and, going up the bank of a canal, we 
entered an enclosure, round which the mutineers 
had mustered in force, and a shot from the loophole 
struck him in the abdomen, passing out just above 
the groin. He is buried in the cemetery. When 
this business is over we shall erect a tomb to his 
memory. He was sensible to the last, and died like 
a true Christian, without repining. It is for us to 
regret him who are left, for a finer young officer 
never entered her majesty’s service.” 
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My guns were ridden over before I could 
get them into action, and I was very nearly 
polished off—Tombs saving my life by 
potting a Pandy (sepoy) who was in the act 
of splitting my skull. I was down on the 
ground, regularly done up, without a single 
thing to defend myself with. I have got 
great ‘kudos’ (praise) for my conduct. This 
is it. The alarm went, and off I started 
with my two guns to a position laid down 
for them, when, to my astonishment, through 
an opening on my right, only fifty yards off, 
dashed a body of cavalry. Now I tried to 
get my guns into action; but only got one 
unlimbered when they were upon me. I[ 
thought that by charging them I might 
make a commotion, and give the gun time 
to load; so in I went at the front rank, cut 
down the first fellow, slashed the next across 
the face as hard as I could lick, when two 
sowars charged me. Both their horses 
crashed into mine at the same moment, 
and, of course, both horse and myself were 
sent flying. We went down at such a pace 
that I escaped the cuts made at me, one of 
them giving my jacket an awful slice just 
below the left arm; it only, however, cut 
the jacket. Well, I lay quite snug until all 
the beggars had passed over me, and then 
got up and looked about for my sword. I 
found it full ten yards off. I had hardly 
got hold of it when three fellows returned 
—two on horseback. The first I wounded, 
and dropped him from his horse ; the second 
charged me with a lance; I put it aside, 
and caught him an awful gash on the head 
and face. JI thought I had killed him; 
apparently he must have clung to his horse, 
for he disappeared. The wounded man 
then came up, but got his skull split. Then 
came on the third man—a young, active 
fellow. I found myself getting very weak 
from want of breath, the fall from my horse 
having pumped me considerably, and my 
cloak somehow or other had got tightly 
fixed round my throat, and was kindly 
choking me. I went, however, at the fel- 
low, and cut him on the shoulder; but some 
‘krapra’ (cloth) on it apparently turned the 
blow. He managed to seize the hilt of my 
sword, and twisted it out of my hand; and 
then we had a hand-to-hand fight, I 
punching his head with my fists, and he 
trying to cut me; but I was too close to 
him. Somehow or other I fell, and then 
was the time, fortunately for me, that Tombs 
came up and shot the fellow. I was ao 
choked by my cloak, that move I could not 
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until I got it loosened. By-the-bye, I forgot 
to say I fired at this chap twice, but the 
pistol snapped, and I was so enraged I drove 
it at the fellow’s head, missing him, how- 
ever. Then, when I got up, Tombs was so 
eager to get up to a mound near us, that I 
only picked up my sword and followed him. 
‘“‘After being there some time, we came 
down again to look after the unlimbered 
gun which was left behind. When we got 
down, I saw the very man Tombs had saved 
me from, moving off with my pistol (the 
brute had only been wounded, and shammed 
dead). I told Tombs, and we went at him. 
After a little slashing and guarding on both 
sides, I rushed in at him and thrust; he 
cleverly jumped aside and cut me on the 
head, knocking me down, not, however, 
stunning me, for I warded his next cut 
when down. Tombs, following him up, made 
him a pass, and up I jumped and had a 
slash at him, cutting him on the left wrist, 
nearly severing it. This made him turn 
round, and then Tombs ran him through. 
He very nearly knocked over Tombs, for he 
cut through his cap and pagrie, but fortu- 
nately did not even cut the skin. I fancy 
Iam indebted again to Tombs for my life, 
for, although I might have got up again and 
fought, still I was bleeding like a pig, and, 
of course, would have had a bad chance. 
One thing, however, if Tombs had not been 
there the second time I should have fought 
more carefully. It was the wish to polish 
off the fellow before Tombs could get up to 
him that made me rush at him in the way I 
did. I wanted awfully to pick up the swords 
of the men I killed as trophies, but I was 
getting very faint, and had to come into my 
tent as fast as I could; but before I got 
the wound bound up, the swords had been 
looted off. I lost an awful lot of blood, as 
two veins were cut through; but I fancy 
it did me good, keeping off inflammation. 
The wound was a beautiful one, just as if it 
had been done with a razor. It was four 
inches long, and down to the skull, a line 
being left on it; so I had a narrow escape. 
‘‘ However, if I live to see the end of 
these mutinies, I shall have good reason to 
thank the ‘ sowars’ for their charge—Tombs’ 
name and mine having been sent up to thie 
governor-general by the commander-in- 
chief, the latter recommending us ‘ worthy 
of the highest honour for distinguished 
bravery and gallantry.’ Isn’t this nice, old 
boy ?—worth a cut on the head, I think, 
especially as it is healed up, and now I only 
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require to recruit my strength to be fit for 
duty. This I hope to be in a week or two. 
Wounds on the head, they say, tell on one 
some time after they are healed, and, as the 
sun is not to be resisted at any time, I am 
afraid I shall not be allowed to try the 
effects of it for some time yet. If these 
horrid carabiniers had only charged, the 
‘sowars’ would have caught it in style. 
Our cavalry, I am sorry to say, have not 
distinguished themselves, though they have 
had some good opportunities, but never one 
like that morning. They would have got 
these fellows in flank, and sent them to 
awful grief, instead of which they bolted 
(cowardly hounds), leaving not only me and 
my guns to look after ourselves, but their 
officers also, who shouted to them to charge. 
Your affectionate brother—J. H1ixs.” 

The following correspondence refers to 
the principal incidents of the 9th of July, 
and may be deemed valuable as well as 
interesting, for the corroborative test:mony 
thereby afforded to the preceding facts. 

A letter from the camp on the 11th of 
July, says—“ A court of inquiry is sitting 
on the 9th irregular cavalry business. It 
appears that the enemy deceived everybody, 
by advancing as friends, and pretending 
they were the 9th. In fact, on the road, 
close to my tent, a large force formed up 
quietly ; and when Hodgson, of the guide 
corps, rode up and asked who they were, the 
men, finding our whole camp under arms, 
quietly said, ‘We are the 9th irregulars ; 
go and bring up the rest of your regiment ; 
the enemy is in front;’? and thus walked 
slowly to the bridge leading out of our 
camp, then made a rush, and bolted. It 
was a bold thing to do, but resulted in 
nothing. Young Hills, of the artillery, a 
sub in Harry Tombs’ troop, had received a 
sabre wound, and was just being cut down 
when Harry shot the trooper with his re- 
volver, and then ran another man through 
| with his sword. The Subzee Mundee was 
then swept through by our troops, and 
some 200 of the enemy killed, and many 
wounded ; and, though a day of most hard 
fighting, resulted, as usual, in our complete 
success. We have now beaten them in the 
morning, daytime, in the evening, in the 
heat of the sun, and the wet, which Blackey 
notes ; and they have never yet gained any- 
thing by any of their encounters. They 
must begin to feel that our raj is not yet 
over.’—Another, from an officer of the 
engineers, written on the 12th, speaks of 
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the affair thus :—“ Cholera, I am sorry to 
say, is in the camp; and I write this by the 
side of what I fear may be the deathbed of 
an excellent fellow of my regiment. I have 
been with him all night, and he appears 
better now, so he may survive it; but 
cholera just now is very deadly. * * * [ 
must tell you of a noble action of Hills, of 
the artillery. He was in my term at Addis- 
combe, and one of my greatest friends. 
Three days ago he was on picket with his 
two horse artillery guns, when the alarm 
was sounded, and an order sent him to 
advance, given under the impression that 
the enemy were at some distance. He was 
supported by a body of carabiniers, eighty, 
I believe, in number. He advanced about 
a hundred yards, while his guns were being 
limbered up to follow, and suddenly came 
on about 120 of the enemy’s cavalry close 
on him. Disgraceful to say, the carabiniers 
turned and bolted. His guns being limbered 
up, he could do nothing; but, rather 
than fly, he charged them by himself. He 
fired four barrels of his revolver, and killed 
two men, throwing the empty pistol into 
the face of another, and knocking him off 
his horse. Two horsemen then charged 
full tilt at him, and rolled him and his 
horse over. He got up with no weapons; 
and, seeing a man on foot coming at him to 
cut him down, rushed at him, got inside 
his sword, and hit him full in the face with 
his fist. At that moment he was cut down 
from behind, and a second blow would have 
done for him, had not Tombs, his captain, 
the finest fellow in the service (who had 
been in his tent when the row began), 
arrived at the critical moment and shot his 
assailant. Hills was able to walk home, 
though his wound was severe; and on the 
road, Tombs saved his life once more, by 
sticking another man who attacked him. 
If they don’t both get the Victoria cross, 
it won’t be worth having. * * * You 
will be glad to hear I have been thanked 
by the commander-in-chief in brigade 
orders, about a battery which is now named 
after me.” 

The following passages from an officer’s 
letter, give an excellent idea of the ground 
at this time covered by the English forces 
before Delhi :— 

“We lie about two miles from Delhi, 
separated by a long ridge of hill, that rises 
in broken ground on the banks of the 
Jumna to our left, and, smoothing down at 
its highest point, extends to our extreme 
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right, where our batteries are placed. It is 
crossed towards the left by the Grand 
Trunk-road from the north-west, marked 
here and there by the telegraph-posts, from 
which still hang broken pieces of wire. A 
little further to the right, on the ridge of 
the hill, stands the tower called the Flag- 
staff; and still further along, an old mosque 
—both occupied by pickets of ourmen. To 
the extreme right is the hill on which are 
placed our heavy batterics. Its top is 
crowned by a building called Hindoo Rao’s 
house, from an old Mahratta chieftain, who 
lived there. All these points are connected 
by a road which runs along the summit of 
the hill. Its sides are covered by out- 
cropping strata of sandstone, which rise 
tier above tier. Part of the slope towards 
our camp is occupied by the ruined huts of 


- the mutinous regiments, and the houses 


| of their unfortunate officers. 


Behind the 


camp is a small river, which separates us 


' from the plain, commanded by three of our 





heavy guns. It flows into the Jumna on 
the north side of Delhi, and is of great ad- 
vantage to us, as its banks, which are faced 
with stone, are too steep to allow the 
enemy to bring their horse artillery over 
to attack our rear, as they did on the 19th 
of June. Profiting by the severe lesson of 
that night, we have blown up all the bridges, 
save the two in the rear of our camps. Our 
left flank is covered by the Jumna, which is 
now much swollen by the rains. To our 
right is a mound, on which are placed three 
heavy guns; and about three-quarters of a 
mile beyond this is the suburb called the 
Subzee Mundee, full of country houses, en- 
closures, and gardens, in which a number 
of desperate fights have taken place between 
our men and the enemy. We are encamped 
on the old parade-ground of the native 
regiments, and are perfectly safe from every- 
thing but their shells, which fall into our 
camp almost every evening without doing 
any great harm. We are lying on the de- 
fensive till we receive reinforcements, only 
firing from our batteries when the enemy 
provoke us by opening theirs, or coming 
out at the gates. They are continually 
getting in reinforcements.” 

On the 14th of July, the mutineers again 
caine out in great force; aud as it was cal- 
culated from nine to ten thousand men 
attacked the English position on the mght 
flank, a smart skirmishing was kept up 
among the enclosures for about three hours ; 
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drive them off, a column, under Brigadier 
Showers, was dispatched to the Subzee 
Mundee about 3 p.M., and, after a sharp 
strugyle, forced them to withdraw their 
field artillery and retire into the city, which 
they did in a hasty and disorganised flight. 
Up to this time, it is stated that our people 
had only about six men wounded; but in 
their eagerness to punish the fugitive rebels, 
they followed so closely and so far, as to 
get within range of grape from the city 
walls, and suffered accordingly, to the ex- 
tent of fifteen killed, sixteen officers and 
177 men wounded, and two missing. Among 
the officers hit by the rebels upon this 
occasion, was Brigadier Chamberlaine, the 
acting adjutant-general. 

At the close of the day, the enemy were 
lying thick in many places over the area of 
the contest: their loss was estimated at 
1,000 men, and carts were employed for 
several hours during the night, conveying 
the bodies into the city. A short way 
down the south-eastern slope of the ridge, 
and within 900 yards of the Moree bastion, 
an old temple, designated by the soldiers 
“the Sammy House,” which had been for 
some time occupied as an outpost, was upon 
this occasion a scene of desperate conflict. 
A party of the guides corps, who held posses- 
sion of it on that day, bravely repulsed every 
effort of the mutineers to take it from them ; 
and on the following morning, eighty dead 
bodies of the attacking force were counted 
laying round it. 

The subjoined despatch from Major- 
general Reed, contains his official report of 
the engagement of the 14th of July. 

“ Camp before Delhi, July 16th, 1857. 

« Sir,—On the morning of the 14th, the 
mutineers moved out of the city, and at- 
tacked our batteries at Hindoo Rao’s house, 
and picket in the Subzee Mundee suburb, 
all under the command of Major Reid, of 
the Sirmoor battalion. Our troops remained 
on the defensive until 8 p.m., maintaining 
their position against a force believed to 
consist of twenty regiments of infantry, a 
large body of cavalry, and several field- 
pieces, and supported by a fire of heavy 
artillery from the walls. At three o’clock a 
column was formed, as per margin,* under 
command of Brigadier Showers, to drive 
the enemy out of the suburbs; Major Reid, 


* Six horse artillery guns of Major Turner’s and 
Captain Money’s troops, with both these officers ; 
Ist fusiliers, under Major Jacob; 1st Punjab infar- 


when, as the fire from the ridge failed te] try under Major Coke. 
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with the troops from Hindoo Rao’s picket, 
co-operating on the left. 

“This service was effectually and gallantly 
performed, and the enemy driven in con- 
fusion and with much loss, under the cover of 
a very heavy fire of grape and musketry from 
the walls of Delhi, and very nearly losing 


‘} some of the field guns they had brought 


outside. Our own loss, I am sorry to say, 
was severe, as will be seen by the accom- 
panying return; and I extremely regret 
to report that Brigadier-general Chamber- 
laine, the acting adjutant-general of the 
army, who accompanied Brigadier Showers’ 
column, was severely wounded. The duties 
of the adjutant-general’s department have, 
therefore, again devolved on Captain Nor- 
man. Yesterday and to-day the enemy 
have remained perfectly quiet, with the ex- 
ception of a fire of artillery at intervals 
from the walls, to which our heavy batteries 
have replied.—I have, &c.—T. Resp, 

** Major-general, commanding Field Force, 

and Provincial Commander-in-chief.”’ 

A letter, in form of a diary, from the 14th 
to the 24th of July, from an officer sta- 
tioned at the Hindoo Rao’s house, gives 
the following interesting resumé of the 
action of the former date. The writer 
says— At eight o’clock, the Pandies came 
out in great force, and made the same 
attack as on the 9th—namely, all along 
our front. Until about two o’clock, the 
fight went all along the line, sometimes 
fiercely, and at other times very slackly: 
on the left, however, just below Hindoo 
Rao’s, in a little fakir’s temple, the firing 
was tremendous, as, the whole day, the 
mutineers came up in great numbers to this 
place and tried to force it, in order to get 
at one of our batteries close by; they 
brought up light field guns, too, which they 
placed within 150 yards of the temple, and 
fired round shot and grape into it inces- 
santly. I firmly believe they knew per- 
fectly well that an order had been given to 
our troops not to move a single inch from 
their posts, and this is why they brought 
their guns so close. At about ten o’clock 
I had to go down with two of our com- 
panies and reinforce the temple, there 
being in it then some of the Ghoorkas of the 
Sirmoor battalion, and some of her ma- 
jesty’s 6lst. Shortly after I reached the 


place, the enemy came up in such force that 
we were completely surrounded, there being 
infautry on three sides, and cavalry and 
guns on the fourth. I was unable to send 
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for more men, as not asoul could have gone 
ten yards from the temple without being 
killed; so to stay and fight was our only 
chance. Their cavalry I knew could not 
do much, and their infantry I did not care 
for; but their guns advanced to within a 
hundred yards of us, and fairly knocked 
the temple, outhouses, and the front wall, 
which had been strengthened with sand- 
bags, about our ears: every ball that struck 
the walls wounded three or four men, and 
we were in such a cloud of dust and splin- 
ters of stones that we could hardly see to fire. 
Had the enemy had one particle of pluck, 
and rushed in at us, not one of us would 
have lived to tell the tale; as it was, they 
came so close that they pelted us with 
stones. By keeping up a very sharp fire, 
and owing to the admirable coolness of the 
men, we at last drove the mutineers back 
to 200 yards. Had I been allowed to act, 
I would have charged and sent these gen- 
tlemen back. Knowing them so well now, 
I know they would have run at the first 
scream and charge; but I was fettered with 
a strict order, so I had to stay and see my 
poor fellows knocked over like so many 
rabbits. I could easily have taken the 
troublesome guns also, but that vile order 
was in the way. During the time I had 
two very narrow escapes; the first, whilst 
speaking to one of my men next to me, 
and telling him where to fire, a round shot 
came and took his head right off, covering 
me with the poor fellow’s blood and brains ; 
I never saw such a horrible sight. The 
next minute, whilst standing up to see what 
was going on, and giving directions as to 
where to fire, an 8-ounce grapeshot struck 
me on the shoulder, sent me round like a 
teetotum, and then knocked me flat down. 
I don’t know how my shoulder escaped 
being smashed to pieces; perhaps the fact 
of my being at the time on tiptoe on a 
pointed stone, and the shot hitting me ina 
slanting direction, may account for it. My 
shoulder is a good deal cut, the muscles 
much bruised and very painful, and the 
whole of a beautiful -rainbow appearance. 
My arm was perfectly numbed for half-an- 
hour, and lay useless by my side. I picked 
up my sword with my left hand, but, in the 
excitement, did not feel the pain. The 
doctor says, had the shot struck an inch 
nearer the neck, my collar-bone would have 
beea smashed; so [ think I may consider [ 
have had a most providential escape. Till 
about half-past one o’clock i fighting | 
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went on thus. Just then I got a small, can give ten for one. The officers of all 
reinforcement ; and whether it was this, or | the regiments out were much punished; the 
knowing that we were going to advance at ' Sirmoor battalion had three wounded, not 
two o'clock, I don’t know, but the light severely; we had three, including myself, not 
guns that had been battering us to pieces | severely; the Europeans had two or three, 
quietly retired ; and at two o'clock we had and Major Cohen’s regiment one, rather 
a general advance, and drove the enemy badly. Brigadier Chamberlaine’s arm was 
like so many sheep into the city. Weall smashed by a bullet: he is much con- 
got up within 200 yards of the walls, and demned for his advance. An old officer, and 
were much punished by the grapeshot one who has seen much service, said to me 
again. Brigadier Chamberlaine, I believe, this morning, when I was telling him about 
planned the advance—why or wherefore no the panic, ‘You can’t expect men, my 
one knows, as the enemy were only in young fellow, to walk up to the muzzles of 
front of us this time, so that we had not guns every day, and get grape hailed into 
the satisfaction of catching them coming! them; no mortal can stand that sort of 


round the corner from our rear; the con- 
sequence was, as we advanced, they retired ; 
and though we killed a number of them as 
they ran, still the loss was almost counter- 
balanced by ours, which was very great, 
owing to the heavy showers of grape and 
canister-shot. Our musketry (I don’t 


know why) was most ineffectual during the | been engaged. 


advance. 
heavy fire on us during thi8 time. Well, 
we drove the enemy into the city ; then, 1n- 
stead of holding our position for a time, 
or retiring quietly—owing to some stupid 
fellow saying the refire had been ordered, 
and also owing to two of our light field 
guns galloping off as hard as they could— 
instead of retiring quietly, all our infantry 
and cavalry got panic-stricken, and a force 
of about 400 Europeans and 500 natives 
were to be seen in all the delights of a 
runaway. I do not know what possessed 
the men; but they would hear nothing and 
mind nothing; the officers did all they 
could to stop them. ‘Too-too, too-too,’ 
went the bugles for the halt; but halt they 
would not; the consequence was, the muti- 
neers again rushed out and peppered us 
well for about 300 yards. Our guns were 
stopped, and then the infantry; and at last 
order was restored to a tolerable extent. 
The enemy still advanced, and we retired, 
but in order: when we were about half a 
mile from the city, we made a stand, and as 
the mutineers came up, our guns opened 
and we drove them back. This brought us 
to sunset; and as the city folk appeared to 
have had enough of it, we came back to 
our pickets, all of us having had quite 
cnough of it too. It is madness taking 
our troops down to the very walls in this 
way; had we a fight like this daily, our 
whole camp would be cut up in three weeks ; 
and the enemy are in such force that they 
484 


thing.’ Perhaps he is right; I hope so; 
for I feel very vexed, though I will say the 
guides and 60th rifles were last in the 
retreat. We have been attacked twenty- 
five times; twenty-three of which attacks 
have been divested against this picket, and 
in twenty-one of which the guides have 
The attacks on the 18th 


I suppose it was owing to the and 23rd lasted from sunrise to sunset. 


My wound has healed wonderfully, and I 
am very well, though we all are on commis- 
sariat beef and rum; a blanket and ammu- 
nition boots form our dress in wet weather, 
and other clothes in fine. 

“On the 18th the enemy came out 
again on our right—the old place, where 
they have splendid cover from thick gar- 
dens and old buildings. We drove them 
out, and only lost a few men, as we did not 
follow them hke idiots to the very walls. 
We had another brush with the enemy on 
the 20th. I was out with my corps, and we 
swept the enemy from the Subzee Mundee 
in no time. We returned to camp, thank 
God ! as I never was in such a hole in my 
life. The stench was really sickening; the 
sight, too, was disgusting ;—dead horses, 
camels, &c., and heaps of dead sepoys lying 
about, some half eaten by the dogs, vul- 
tures, &c., who were gorging on the de- 
cayed flesh and entrails. On the 23rd, the 
enemy came out in great force on our left, 
when we were under arms again, and off 
we went with the 61st, 8th Company’s 
rifles, 4th Sikhs, and some guns: down we 
went on them, and off they went for the 
right, and we kept up a sharp fire on them. 
We had gone as far as we were allowed, and 
had the order to retire. We did not lose 
many men; but the brutes picked out 
some officers. Captain L—— was killed ; 
he had just time to say, ‘Take my body off 
the field; don’t let the Pandies get hold of 
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it.’ The enemy have not been out since, 
so I fancy we gave them enough of it. I 
hear large reinforcements are coming here, 
and I shall be glad when they come, when 
we hope to get a little rest. Fancy, besides 
picket work, our force here have had 
twenty-four hard fights with the enemy, 
and already taken about twenty guns. Old 
officers here say there never was such hard 
fighting as this in the Crimea. I doubt if 
a British force ever had such hard work 
before. One-half of some of the regiments 
here have fallen one way or another. It 
was a fine sight on the 23rd. My regi- 
ment was the reserve. We went down the 
road tn column till near the enemy, when the 
6lst and 8th spread out in one grand skir- 
mishing line to the right, the Sikhs and 
Coke’s to the left, our guns in the centre, 
and my regiment in a perfect line 800 
yards behind. As we neared the enemy our 
guns opened on theirs and the infantry and 
cavalry: the latter bolted off well to the rear 
with the guns, and the infantry got under 
cover and commenced a sharp fire on our ad- 
vancing line; the guns also halted and poured 
in grape, &. On went the artillery, &c., 
sweeping the long grass like a broom, and 
knocking the niggers over like fun. It was 
for half a mile fine open country, and our men 
did their work splendidly, going along at 
a steady pace, loading, firing, and driving 
the niggers ou. The balls were flying all 
round us; but most were too high, and 
went a long way over us; however, every 
now and then you would see a poor dear 
fellow drop over and carried to the rear on 
the back of the man on his right, and the 
expression of the face was a sad sight com- 
pared with the same just a moment before, 
while loading, and firing, and sweeping 
everything before him. At last we got our 
men with the long range rifles in good 
places, and sent the enemy away to Delhi 
sharp; after which we fell in, like in 
parade, under our brave major, and retired, 
having done our work, though fagged and 
awfully done-up by the heat and excite- 
ment. I had a good look at the walls, &c., 
of Delhi from the top of a heuse where we 
were. We were close to the walls, and I 
noticed the crest of the glacis protects 
about six feet of the base of the wall, as I 
could only see half-way down the gateway. 
I also noticed how well the enemy fight 
in this way. They get into holes, behind 
stones, &c., and fire away, and off they go 
to another place as you make the last hole 
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too hot for them; they skirmish and can 
do bush-fighting splendidly. I saw some 
of them quite close, working their firelocks 
perfectly. ‘Then they were the genuine 
sepoy brutes who a few months before were 
licking my feet, and, with the most ex- 
quisite acting, expressing all that could 
be wished in those under one. Before I 
went to Cashmere last April, my havildar 
came up and said my company wished to 
come and salaam to me and wish me a 
safe journey and return, when they intended 
to express the delight they would have in 
seeing me back, &c. I told him to give my 
salaam, and that I would not trouble them, 
as it is a bore to them putting on their 
uniform, &c., but that he was to thank 
them for me. These very beasts had 
plotted the mutiny, and intended the mur- 
der of all in Ferozepore long before my 
two months’ leave could expire. I fancy 
you will all blame us fellows for not know- 
ing what was going on with these men; 
but remember this—they have gone on all 
right for a hundred years. Head-quarters 
were informed of the great disaffection 
among the sepoys six months back, and no 
European can fathom the dark black vil- 
lany of the natives. We can’t go at Delhi, 
I regret to say, till reinforced; the place is 
a maze of narrow lanes—some dark from 
being so narrow; and thousands of them. 
We dare not let our brave boys loose on 
them ; in such a place 5,000 men would 
be lost ; and it is no use going in till we can 
scour it out properly; and at present it is 
not bad policy keeping the brutes cooped 
up there by thousands instead of letting 
them ravage over the whole country. I 
expect the king finds his palace rather un- 
comfortable. One of our large mortars is 
pitching 10-inch shells right into the place. 
The enemy also fight worse and worse every 
time they come out; and now that they 
can’t do anything with us, and hear of our 
strong reinforcements coming north and 


south, they are losing heart, and think they 


have made a sad mistake in supposing the 
Company’s reign is over. I expect, how- 
ever, Delhi will not fall for a month yet: 
slow and sure; but down it comes for ever 
this time.” 

Another officer, a Crimean hero, who 
had joined the besieging force from Meerut, 
says, in one of his letters—‘ Our batteries 
are playing on the city and palace of Delhi. 
The sickness inside is awful; they have 
their dead and wounded all together, and 
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the stench is frightful, even outside. The 
other day, two European deserters were cut | 
down at the guns. One had dyed his face ; 
but he called for merey in English, and 
was in a thousand pieces in a minute. 
Our blood is roused. We have seen 
friends, relations, mothers, wives, children, 
brutally murdered, and their bodies muti- 
lated frightfully. This alone, without the 
pluck whieh made us victorious over the 
Russians, would enable us, with God’s 
assistance, to be victorious over these ene- 
mies. As the riflemen charge (ten to a 
hundred), the word is passed, ‘ Remember 
the ladies—remember the babies!’ and 
everything flies before them. Hundreds 
are shot down or bayoneted. The sepoys, 
it is true, fight like demons; but we are 
English, and they are natives.” 

Returning from the digression into 
which these interesting extracts have be- 
trayed us, we find, that on the 17th of 
July, the assistant adjutant-general of the 
army announced to the government, that 
Major-general Reed had relinquished the 
command of the Delhi field foree; and, at 
the same time, the following order was 
issued to the troops upon the occasion of 
his retirement :— 

“General Order by Major-general Reed, 
Provincial Commander-in-chief. 
“ Head-quarters, Camp before Delhi, July 17. 

“Lieutenant-general Sir P. Grant, K.C.B., 
having in a general order dated the 17th 
of June, at Calcutta, announced his having 
assumed command of the Bengal army 
from that date, Major-general Reed has 
ceased to exercise the duties of provincial 
commander-in-chief. 

** Major-general Reed having been re- 
commended by his medical advisers to 
avail himself of a sick-certificate to repair 
to the hills, as the only chance of recover- 
ing his shattered health, which has latterly 
prevented him from taking an active part 
in the field operations, has made over the 
command and the charge of this force to 
Brigadier-general A. Wilson. It is with 
the greatest reluctance the major-general 
has come to the determination to take this 
step; but his duty to his country must be 
paramount to any selfish consideration ; 
and being incapacitated himself for the 
post by disease and weakness, he has no 
alternative than to devolve his arduous 
duties upon another. 

“Of Brigadier-general Wilson’s merits, 
it is unnecessary for Major-general Reed to 
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apeak ; his judgment, gallantry, and con. 
duct, have been conspicuous since he led 
his small but victorious band from Meerut, 
up to this day ; and it only remains for the 
major-general to congratulate the forces 
before Delhi on being placed under so able 
a commander as Brigadier-general Wilson.” 

The order then enumerates the several 
officers of the staff, &c., to whom the 
thanks of the major-general are tendered . 
for their able assistance to himself and his 
predecessor, the late Sir Henry Barnard. 
A state of the field force before Delhi on 
the 16th of July, showed the total number 
of men on duty, and fit for duty, then 
under the command of Major-general Reed, 
to be 8,194 of all ranks, with 1,933 cavalry 
horses. A return of sick and wounded, 
made up to the same date, gave also the 
following results :—Sick, 601; wounded, 
514. The horses returned under similar 
heads, amounted to 226. 

The enemy—whose foree at this time, 
within and under the walls of the city, 
amounted to about 19,000 men of all arms, 
and whose strength was almost daily aug- 
mented by new arrivals of mutinous regi- 
ments or detached bands of deserters— 
scarcely allowed a day to pass without an 
attack or demonstration upon some part of 
the British position. Thus, from the 17th 
to the 31st, the troops were kept in a state 
of incessant activity; and although the 
advantage in every instance was decidedly 
on our side, the inconvenience to the 
harassed soldiers was not the less im- 
patiently submitted to, and all ranks looked 
forward to the intended assault with desire. 
A letter of the 27th of July, says—‘ We 
have now a large force before Delhi; and 
although we are worried with harassing 
sorties day after day, still, on every occa- 
sion, the result is in our favour, and the 
Pandies are dispirited at finding so Jittle 
advantage follows their efforts against our 
position. Our troops are as jolly as pos- 
sible; and each man is mad to have his 
thrust at these devils—and such thrusts ! 
One man, the other day, bayoneted two 
men at once against a wall. He sent a 
foot of the barrel into the first man, and 
bent 36 ike a corkscrew. The bayonet is 
here. Various have been the, feats of 
strength and bravery. One man shot four 
men out of five who were coming to attack 
him, aud who loaded and fired at him as 
they advanced ; but he was a rifleman, and 
had his Minié. The natives cannot under- 
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stand how their men drop at such an im- 
mense distance.” 

On the 30th of July, Brigadier-general 
Wilson, who appears to have fully appre- 
ciated the hazardous position of the troops 
under his command, wrote as follows to 
Mr. Colvin, lieutenant-governor of the 
North-Western Provinces :— 

“Camp before Delhi, July 30th, 1857. 

«My dear Sir,—It is my firm determi- 
nation to hold my present position, and to 
resist any attack to the last. The enemy 
are very numerous, and may possibly break 
through our intrenchments and overwhelm 
us; but the force will die at their post. 
Luckily, the enemy have no head, and no 
method, and we hear dissensions are break- 
ing out amongst them. Reinforcements 
are coming up under Nicholson. If we 
can hold on till they arrive, we shall be 
secure. TY am making every possible ar- 
rangement to secure the safe defence of 
our position. 

“A. Wixson, Brigadier-general.” 

The expected and much-desired rein- 
forcement from the Punjab, under Bri- 
gadicr-general Nicholson, consisting of her 
majesty’s 52nd light infantry, a wing of 
the 61st, the 2nd Punjab infantry, and 200 
Mooltanee horse, arrived at the camp on 
the 14th of August; but before attempting 
further active operations against the city, 
it was still necessary that the siege-train, 
with a large quantity of ammunition from 
Ferozepore, should also arrive. The inter- 
mediate time was, however, advantageously 
occupied by the successful movements of 
Lieutenant W. S. R. Hodson, with his 
newly-raised corps of horse, consisting of 
233 sabres, accompanied by 103 guide 
cavalry and 25 Jhind horsemen, with six 
European officers, who attacked a body of 
the enemy on its way from Delhi to Hansi, 
or Jhind, and cut them up or dispersed 
them in every encounter, returning to 
camp on the 26th of August, with scarcely 
any casualties, although, in his several con- 
flicts with the enemy, upwards of a hun- 
dred of the rebels were put hors de combat. 

On the 25th, Brigadier-general Wilson 
informed the lieutenant-governor of the 
North-Western Provinces, that “ having 
ascertained he had no chance of assistance 
from the Cawnpore force, he had deter- 
mined, on the arrival of the siege-train, to 
attempt an assault on the city, in making 
which, the energies of every man in camp 
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sent, his attention would be directed to 
that single object, to which all minor con- 
siderations must yield.” It was about 
this time reported by spies, that great dis- 
order existed in the city; the king was 
represented as without means to sustain 
and pay the troops, who taunted him with 
his poverty; while the bankers and respect- 
able inhabitants complained in durbar of 
the excesses of the soldiers. It was also 
alleged, that the king had addressed an 
urgent request to the Indore and Gwalior 
mutineers, that they would proceed with 
all possible speed to Delhi with the trea- 
sure they had possessed themselves of. A 
native, who resided in the city from the 
beginning to the end of July, describes the 
condition of the government and people 
during that period, in the following terms:— 

“There was no money left in the royal 
treasury ; consequently, the bankers of the 
city were requested to furnish his majesty 
with it. They replied as follows :—‘ We 
are sorry we have no cash in hand, but 
government notes and hoondees; your 
majesty can have them if they are of any 
use.” His majesty, being angry, set guards 
at their doors. The Bareilly general ad- 
vised his majesty to take money from the 
bankers and citizens by force; but his 
request was not taken into consideration : he 
said he could obtain forty lacs of rupees for 
his majesty from the city by plundering 
the Mahaguns. It will come to pass some 
day, as his majesty necessarily requires the 
money to pay his troops, who have not re- 
ceived their daily pay for twenty days. 
The Suazadas, and his majesty’s private 
regiment, together with servants, have not 
been paid for the last two months; they 
are all bkah mart at present. The sepoys 
and sowars say—‘If we are going on in 
arrears in this way, we will soon be com- 
pelled to pay ourselves by looting the city.’ 
The officers consult very often about mili- 
tary affairs; but one contradicts the other 
on account of their private feelings, as each 
of them thinks himself wiser than the 
other. The rebels sadly complain of their 
newly-made powder; it is too weak, since 
it is made of unrefined saltpetre. As 1 
was about to leave Delhi, I heard that the 
fresh powder was hardly so strong as to 
expel a ball out of a, musket. They have 
not been able to make gun-caps yet, 
but are trying to produce them. The 
horses of the cavalry are getting thin day 
by day, as the sowars run them in the 


would be required; and that, for the pre- 
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streets, night and day, just to enjoy them- 
selves ; passengers are often hurt by them 
on their way; their hoofs are cracked, on 
account of running fast against the metalled 
roads. The Bareilly general is frequently 
insulted by the other troops, who say, they 
never had been aided by his brigade since 
their arrival at Delhi. There are no 
weapons remaining in the magazine. A 
well-known budmash of Meerut, named 
Akber Khan, is made the head darogha 
of the magazine. This man had many 
times been imprisoned on charges of theft 
by the English magistrates. I left the 
Delhi government ten times worse than I 
had seen it on my arrival there at first. 
The mutineers are quite tired of fighting ; 
the city is full of wounded men, and there 
is no regular hospital there. I heard 
several wounded sepoys talking among 
themselves in a street, saying,‘ We were very 
well treated by the English government. 
If we were only to have a slight headache, 
we were to be attended by a respectable 
European doctor twice a day, notwith- 
standing the services of the native doctors 
were available to us; besides, we used to 
get medicines at the government expense. 
Here we die for want of physic.’ The loot 
is still going on; the bazaars are never 
opened, but a few poor shops: shopkeepers 
get blows and thumps for the price of their 
things. <A fortnight ago, a poor buneah 
was killed by a sepoy, for not giving him 
credit. When the sepoys find out a rich 
house in the city, they accuse the owner 
after the following manner, in order to 
plunder his property. They take a loaf of 
bread and a bottle of grog with them, and 
make a noise at the door, and break it to 
pieces; get into the house, take possession 
of the furniture, jewels, and cash; lick the 
poor householder, saying, ‘Where is the 
Englishman you have been keeping in your 
house ?? When he denies having done so, 
they just show him the bread and the 
bottle, and say, ‘ How is it we happened to 
find this in your house. We are quite sure 
there was an Englishman accommodated 
here, whom you quietly sent elsewhere be- 
fore our arrival.’ Soon after the talk is 
over, the poor man is disgracefully put 
into custody, and no inquiry is made to 
prove whether he is innocent or guilty; he 
cannot get his release unless he bribes the 
general. The budmashes of Delhi—who 
were often punished by the English magis- 
trates; and the gaol was filled with them— 
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have at present got their release: they com- 
mit all sorts of rascalities in the city, and 
enjoy the days of their independence.” 

As time progressed, opportunities occa- 
sionally offered for obtaining intelligence 
from the city; but they were rare, on 
account of the penalty attending every 
unsuccessful attempt to desert. However, 
ou the 19th of August, a half-caste woman 
managed to escape to the English camp, 
and stated that “she had been concealed in 
Delhi, by an Affyhan, since the outbreak. 
Her two children were killed before her 
face; and the third, in her arms, was shot 
by some ruffian. The ball passed through 
its body into the woman, and she was 
found insensible, but still living. She said 
our shells had done great damage, some 
having gone beyond the palace, and many 
into it; that their powder was out, and 
the rebels were obliged to make their own. 
This she heard during her confinement, as 
she was of course kept shut up in a house ; 
but as she came out she saw the roads and 
houses very much broken by the English 
fire. At one time there were 40,000 men 
in the city, but the number had been 
reduced to half. The city was in an awful 
state, the killed and wounded lying about 
in heaps, which, added to an epidemic, car- 
ried off numbers.” 

From a narrative of occurrences in Delhi, 
written by a native who remained in the 
city during the whole period of its invest- 
ment by the English troops, we find the 
following incidents among many others 
already noticed :— 

“July 18th—About two or three days 
ago, a‘muhawut,’ with an elephant from the 
British camp, came to the king, saying that 
he was so much annoyed by the Euro- 
peans, that he made his escape. The king 
ordered the elephant to be kept in the 
Feelkhana, and took the muhawut into his 
service. For two or three days the muha- 
wut went about examining the different 
places in the fort, and then suddenly dis- 
appeared. It is supposed that he was a 
spy from the British camp, as, since the 
day he left the fort, shells are continually 
thrown on the palace, part of which is 
demolished. The shells from the British 
camp cause great destruction. God knows 
what will happen the day the English 
assault Delhi. Everyone is in a state of 
anxiety, and business is at a stand. God 
grant that matters may terminate well. 


-There is no likelihood, however, of tran- 
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quillity being speedrly restored. The ele- 
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as the cantonment is; walls crumbling 


phant, which was brought from the British | down, trees cut down, and roads cut up. 
camp, the king has offered at the shrine of | The cantonment garden is now as clear of 


Jootul Sha. 

“July 22nd.—The other day the king 
sent for the Subahdar Bahadour, who com- 
mands the troops in the fort, and desired 
him either to remove him out of the fort, or 
do something to stop the British shelling, 
which was very destructive. The subahdar 
begged the king to remain in the fort 
another day, and that, during that time, 
he would devise means to put a stop to the 
shelling. Early the next morning the 
subahdar, with a party of 1,000 Poorbeas 
(natives of the Eastern provinces), armed 
only with swords and muskets, attacked 
the British troops. They fought despe- 
rately, but the European and Sikh troops, 
who were about 10,000 strong, and were on 
the- alert, opened a fire of grape on the 
subahdar. With the exception of a few 
men, the whole of his party was destroyed. 
After a day or two, the Pourbeas, in a body, 
waited on the king, and begged that, in con- 
sideration of their sacrificing their lives and 
those of their families in his scrvice, he 
would prohibit the killing of bullocks and 
goats in the Eed. The king agreed to do 
so. A party of Mohammedang, who were in 
Opposition to the Poorbeas, placed a guard at 
a well in the begum’s garden, with orders 
not to let the Poorbeas draw water. When 
the Poorbeas heard this, they came to take 
water by force, which caused a disturbance, 
and people were killed on both sides. If 
anything takes place between the Moham- 
medans and Poorbeas on the Eed day, Delhi 
will soon fall into the hands of the English. 
It is reported that the Poorbeas sent a mes- 
sage to the rajah of Putteeala, inquiring 
why he was assisting the English, and telling 
him not todo so; otherwise, on the establish- 
ment of the king’s authority and the extine- 
tion of the English, he should be the first 
person to suffer for it. The rajah sent an 
answer that it required an age to remove 
the English, and that it was folly on their 
part to wait for that event; that whenever 
they took the trouble to come to his place 
he would be ready to meet them.” 

The following letters and extracts, re- 
ferring to the.state of the troops, and the 
views generally entertained at the camp as to 
the impending assault and its consequences, 
are descriptive and interesting. One writer 


trees, shrubs, &c., as any of the parades, 
The inside of the city wili, we imagine, pre- 
sent a more complete scene of devastation. 
Not a public building is said to be standing. 
The Detht Gazette office is level with the 
ground, and, if all reports be true, the type 
has not been melted down, but fired whole 
against our brave troops. Pieces of tele- 
graph wire are also said to do duty for bul- 
lets. The rebels now keep well out of range, 
and as our troops are acting entirely on the 
defensive, the enemy does not reap the 
punishment he deserves ; for which, however, 
he will not be kept waiting much longer, 
we fancy. The rebels generally come out 
by the Subzee Mundee, and are driven back 
by the same route considerably quicker than 
they came, availing themselves of any cover 
they may find; but they are becoming more 
wary, and keep well out of shot. During 
one of the,recent engagements before Delhi, 
a female, dressed in green, was seen leading 
on the rebels! She was at first taken for 
the Bazee Baie; and a rumour, of course, 
spread, that she headed the Gwalior troops ; 
they, however, had not left Gwalior at the 
time, and may still be there. The female 
in green, or the very green female, was 
taken prisoner, and conveyed to secure 
quarters in our camp. She is described as 


jan ugly old woman, short and fat, and is 


said to be a prophetess of some note in the 
degraded city. It was first intended to re- 
lease this woman; but, by the last accouuts, 
sne was still kept a prisoner, in the hope, 
we presume, of eliciting some important 
information from her.” 

Another correspondent, in a letter to 
England of the 15th of the month, says— 
“As to public affairs, there is our little 
army before Delhi; its effective strength 
being 8,791 men, of which only 3,896 
are Europeans, the rest being Ghoorkas, 
Sikhs, Punjabees, and Affghans. Hindos- 
tanis there are none; treacherous, faith- 
less, bloodthirsty hounds—worse demons 
than the Malays, or the scum of Canton. 
I hope their day is nearly over now. Should 
I tell you some of their atrocities, this 
letter would not be fit for you to read. 
Every day discloses crimes of a more gross, 
more cruel, and more devilish nature, than 
the day before. Imagination cannot go 


savs, in a letter of the 5th of August— | further in picturing what the ingenuity of 
“You never saw such a complete wreck | villany could do than these petted soldiers 
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and citizens of ours have done. But we 
are awake now. From Delhi to Peshawur 
the gallows have been made fixtures at 
every station, and they are constantly at 
work. Positively, to be a Hindostani is 
now to deserve hanging, and to be a Hin- 
dostani deserter is, when caught, to get 
that desert. Our time of mild suicidal for- 
bearance with men like these is over now, 
and we have no formalities, no technical 
investigations, before the would-be mur- 
derer is made safe for ever. In my wreck 
of a regiment at U , the other day, four 
men were overheard reading a letter from 
their former comrades, now with the rebels 
in Delhi. They destroyed and ate the letter 
when surprised, and the same evening they 
were all hanged together. At Peshawur a 
non-commissioned officer was found in pos- 
session of a letter from a mutineer, advising 
him when he killed a sahib always to end 
by killing his wife too. Little question was 
asked before the wretch was swinging. It 
is the same everywhere, and in it lies our 
sole hope of safety. These brutes are all 
banded together for our destruction, and 
yet what a miserable attempt they have 
made. We had ten regiments of Bengal 
eavalry, eighteen of irregular, several batte- 
ries of native artillery, and seventy-four 
regiments of native infantry; and the whole 
have mutinied, with a few exceptions. If 
Delhi had not been a walled town con- 
taining an immense arsenal, we might have 
ridden over the mutineers at a gallop, for, 
conscious of guilt and deprived of their 
officers, they have turned out as dastardly 
cowards as good troops could be degraded 
by fighting—never in the open air, though 
numbering five to one against us, often 
more; always skulking behind walls and 
rocks, ready for murder and not battle. A 
European private was the other day bearing 
a wounded ensign, a mere boy, from the 
field, or rather the suburb, before Delhi. A 
mutineer fired from the upper windows of a 
house. Deliberately the soldier placed his 
senseless officer under shelter, walked to 
the house, tramped upstairs, dashed in the 
door, and shot the man. Two other muti- 
neers were with him, and before they came 
to their wits two rapid thrusts of the bayonet 
had finished their course. The soldier then 
walked coolly back and resumed his bur- 
den; 150 mutineers got into a serai (or 
walled inclosure for travellers) on our flank, 
and kept up a galling fire upon stragglers ; 
twenty Europeans went at them, but they 
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shut the door: it was blown open; our men 
rushed in, and shut it behind them. They 
then slew every traitor inside, actually rush- 
ing from one to another, and driving their 
bayonets¢through them as if they had been 
sheep. You'll think, with such difference 
of material, Delhi could easily be taken ; and 
so it could, but our officers say that once in, 
the Europeans could not be held together ; 
they’d be all over the city in a minute, and 
would be surprised at the barricades, or put 
hors de combat at the grog-shops, which are 
worse than bullets. More troops are wanted, 
when, out of the lot, enough may be held in 
hand to clear the streets and take the 
palace.” 

The following is from an officer in the 
engineers :— 

“ Camp before Delhi, August 18th. 

“My dear Father,—I think you yet 
hardly know our position in the East; and, 
after all, it is only what might have been 
expected, considering how the sepoys were 
treated. Anything that they objected to 
was given up at once. The greatest care 
was always to be taken not to offend them. 
It was against their caste to do this, that, 
or the other; and unless they chose, they 
never did do it. They declared it was 
utterly impossible for them to use the 
Enfield cartridges, yet they have shot down 
many a poor fellow of ours with these very 
cartridges. It does not seem to be against 
their caste now. We are very anxious to 
see how people at home take all this. The 
article in the Times about disbanding the 
19th regiment was very good. ‘They say 
we ought to know more of our men, be 
more with them, &c. With European sol- 
diers an officer always goes into their bar- 
racks, looks at their dinners, plays cricket 
with the men, and of course comes to know 
them. That is simply a consequence of 
their both being Europeans. To do the 
same with sepoys we must turn Hindoos, or 
something of the sort; for, under existing 
circumstances, you might be ‘court-mar- 
tialed’ for going near a sepoy while he is 
feeding—ns that takes away his caste. 
Going into his hut is perfect profanation, 
or perhaps sacrilege; neither may you 
touch any of his cooking materials or uten- 
sils, or even the wood he is going to cook 
with. They had become so pampered that 
they would hardly stand being spoken to. 
If, after all this, we «re obliged to have 
sepoys again, I hope they will be a different 
lot, and treated in a very different manner. 
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They have proved themselves thorough 
curs. They can murder helpless women 
and children bravely, but a handful of 
armed Europeans frightens them outright, 
and they always have avoided places where 
perhaps thirty or forty armed Europeans 
have been collected. Look, for instance, 
ut Roorkee. The hundred soldiers (col- 
lege students) there have kept all that part 
of the country quiet, and Roorkee itself is 
untouched. At Delhi they are five or six 
to one against us, and see the miserable 
attempts they made to turn us out of our 
position. They have swarmed up the heights 
in front of our batteries by thousands. The 
ground is so broken, and full of ravines and 
rocks, that they can come up the whole way 
unseen, or you may depend upon it they 
would never venture. If they had the 
pluck of a goose their numbers might 
terrify us; but they never come near us, 
and only show themselves off at a distance, 
firing their muskets into the air, shouting 
most awfully, but doing nothing more. It 
is in the ‘Subzee Mundee’ that all the hard 
fighting goes on. They get into, and on 
the tops of houses, and fire into our pickets 
there. This goes on until we send a force 
from camp to turn them out, which we in- 
variably do, but not without some loss. 
We have now cleared the ground all around 
of the trees, walls, and houses. The con- 
sequence is, there is a large clear space 
around our pickets, and ‘Pandy’ will not 
venture out of the cover; so we generally 
let him pop away from a distance until he 
is tired. If you hear people talking of our 
not being able to take Delhi, you must 
deny it, simply because we have not made 
any attempt to do so. I have no doubt, 
too, that it is the best policy; for, while 
there is a Delhi to slink to, all the rebels 
will flock there instead of running wild 
about the country, where they would do 
much more harm. Besides, we shall have 
them all in a lump, and be able to polish 
them off at once. 

“The rains have regularly set in now; 
all the low ground about Metcalfe’s house 
is flooded. A strong stream now runs in 
the Jumna, and we are going to take ad- 
vantage of it, and try to destroy the bridge 
of boats. Several methods have been talked 
of. Yesterday we started three infernal 
machines, consisting of a tub containing 
50lbs. of gunpowder: a piece of stick was 
stuck up outside, which, if it came in con- 
tact with anything, fired a pistol inside. 
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We made a boat, also, and started them as 
near as possible in the middle of the stream. 
One went off on an island in the river, and 
did nobody any harm; anuther was stranded, 
aud didn’t go off at all; and nobody knows 
what became of the third. So our first 
attempt must be considered a failure. I 
hope we may do better next time. 

“Lord Elleuborough was not very far 
out when he said in the house, that if we 
didn’t mind what we were about, we should 
have one of the most bloody revolutions in 
India. We are all very happy here, only a 
little anxious to get into Delhi, and have a 
real slap at the ‘Pandies.2 You may be 
assured they will catch it when the assault 
dues take place.” 

Some of the characteristic incidents of 
camp life are well pourtrayed in the sub- 
joined extract :— 

“Camp before Delhi, August 9th. 

“Since writing to you last I have been 
on my back for eight days. I will tell you 
how it all happened. You must know that 
for some time past the enemy have been on 
the look-out to attack our rear; but to do 
this it was necessary to repair at least one 
of several bridges over the canal which 
divides us from them, which said bridges 
we had blown up. On receiving intelli- 
gence of their intention we sent out a cav- 
alry picket to watch the canal, and to give 
speedy information of any attempt they 
might make to cross. ‘his picket was 
given to us as a post of honour, and it re- 
quired a little gilt to make it a pleasant 
duty, as the officer on picket had to visit 
the bridge three times every day, besides 
riding to certain villages in the vicinity to 
collect information; and, before night, the 
officer on duty had ridden lis thirty-three 
miles. I was on this picket on the 3lst of 
July, and had come back from my first 
patrol, when, on reaching one of my videttes, 
he told me that he had just passed a Euro- 
pean woman with two children, escorted by 
some natives into my picket. I cantered 
on, and overtook a country cart, escorted 
by some villagers, one of whom carried a 
poor little boy about four years old on his 
shoulder. In the cart I found a nice-look- 
ing young woman, with a little infant. The 
poor creature seemed overjoyed to see a 
European face, and, in an answer to my 
inquiries, told me that she was the wife of 
a Mr. Nun, son of the riding-master of the 
Ist cavalry. Her husband was employed 
in the customs’ department, at : place near 
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When the outbreak at Delhi | movements for some time, and rode on 


took place he was in the district with Ford, | towards the second bridge, about two miles 


of the civil service. Guzgaon fell with 
other stations; xnd this unhappy woman 
was by herself, without a European near 
her, The instant the people of the village 
nearest her house heard that parties of 
sepoys were coming in their direction, they 
carried off Mrs. Nun, with her children, 
and concealed them in their village. Parties 
of horsemen arrived and inquired for her, 
and on being told that she had gone off, 
plundered and burnt her house. ‘To make 
a long story short, these poor fellows, at 
the risk of their lives, kept this unhappy 
family for three months, feeding and 
clothing them, and hurrying them off to 
other villages whenever they heard of the 
approach of any parties of the mutineers. 
I must tell you that the insurgents offered 
100 rupees reward for Mrs. Nun, dead or 
alive; but nothing would tempt these simple 
ryots to betray their trust; and, finally, 
having seized an opportunity, they brought 
her safely into camp. The poor woman 
spoke most gratefully of their kindness and 
devotion, and the little boy seemed to have 
the greatest affection for the grey-headed 
old man on whose shoulder he was perched. 
I took them into my picket and gave them 
a good breakfast, and then passed them 
into camp as quickly as I could, as I heard 
an alarm of cavalry in the neighbourhood. 
They had scarcely left when one of my 
videttes came galloping up to say that a 
large force was at both the bridges I had to 
patrol, and I had just turned out and 
mounted my picket, when I received a 
despatch from camp, informing me that a 
very large force of artillery, cavalry, and 
infantry had left the city im the direction 
of the canal, and directing me to watch 
their movements. A troop of the guides 
came up at the moment, under a young 
fellow named Craigie, and, taking them 
with me, 1 galloped off to see what was 
goiugon. On reaching my advanced picket 
I left him there with his troop, and went 
off with twenty-five men to reconnoitre. 
On nearing the first bridge I found a large 
body of infantry lining the banks of the 
caual on our side, and a considerable force 
established in a walled garden on the road, 
about 200 yards in front of the bridge. I 
Jeft my men, and rode on to sce if I could 
make out what the rascals were at, but they 
opened such a heavy fire of musketry that 
1 gave it up. I remained to watch their 
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further up the canal. The bank between 
the two bridges was crowded with infantry, 
and they had a party of about 100 cavalry 
in front of the second bridge. During the 
whole time that this occupied it was raining 
‘cats and dogs.’ I returned to my ad- 
vanced picket to write a report -to the 
general, and found Hodson with a troop of 
his irregulars there to reinforce me. I 
told him all about it, and he rode into camp 
to give my report, as it was impossible to 
write one, for the rain came down in tor- 
rents. M‘Donall, whom you all know, was 
with his troop; he was doing duty with 
Hodson’s corps, and we looked like a couple 
of half-drowned rats. We tried to light 
our pipes under shelter of the peak of our 
helmets, but we could not manage it. I 
then started off for the bridge a second 
time, and at M‘Donall’s earuest request, 
allowed him to accompany me. We got up 
to the serai, and found that the enemy 
were crossing, and had evidently found the 
day too juicy. We saw them across, and 
then went towards bridge No. 2. I saw 
some infantry in a garden, and cantered on 
to have a nearer look at them, when, all of 
a sudden, down comes my horse up to his 
chest in a buffalo-hole. The whole of the 
country ‘was a sheet of water, so the poor 
beast could not see what he was going at. 
He struggled, and got his fore feet in the 
sides of the hole; but in making an effort 
to scramble up, he reared and fell back on 
me, rolling clean over me. The pommel of 
the saddle and both of my holster pistols 
crushed my left side, and completely knocked 
the wind out of me. However, I got up, 
and shook myscif, and being satisfied that 
no bones were broken, J felt rejoiced that I 
should soon be all nght. 

‘“‘T wrote the above yesterday, but felt so 
tired after it, I was obliged to desist. I 
almost forget where I was. Well, after my 
fall, we plodded on towards the second 
bridge, and found it occupied by a very 
large force of artillery, cavalry, and infantry. 
Unfortunately, my glass (the one I brought 
out, and a capital one it 1s) had got half- 
full of water, and was perfectly useless, so E 
could not reconnoitre them as closely as I 
wished. We turned homewards, and on 
reaching the picket I was truly rejviced to 
see my relief waiting for me. I was dead- 
beat, having been in the saddle for fourteen 
hours, having during that time ridden up- 
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wards of thirty-six miles, and exposed to 
drenching rain the greater part of the time, 
with nothing to eat, and no smoke. I can- 
tered back to camp to the brigadier, and 
he gave me half a tumbler of cherry brandy, 
which warmed me considerably. I then 
rode home, feeling quite comfortable, and 
beyond a slight aching in my side, I should 
not have known that I had come to grief. 
I got dry clothes, and dined with Stewart, 
the guides’ doctor, who was the only one at 
home. * * * No chance of taking this 
place for some time to come. Reinforce- 
ments march towards us, but they never 
seem to get nearer. It will, indeed, be 
glorious when we rout and slay these 
treacherous, cowardly hounds. They will 
be hunted down like wild beasts, and it is 
to be hoped few will escape. You in Eng- 
land can never know or hear one-half of 
the atrocities committed by these savages, 
for they are too abominable ever to repeat, 
much less to publish.” 

The writer of the above passages hap- 
pened to be one of the officers at Meerut 
at the time of the first outbreak, and assisted 
in the subsequent arrangements for its de- 
fence, in case of a visit from any of the armed 
bands and Goojurs that were straggling 
over the district. He writes thus of the 
commendable spirit shown by our country- 
women, while they were vet anticipating 
danger, and doing their best to lessen its 
possible horrors:—“I think I never told 
you how splendidly the ladies behaved at 
Meerut. You should have seen them to 
appreciate the whole thing—how cheerfully 
they took every mishap. Though they were 
all packed within a smallish square place, 
surrounded by high brick walls, none of 
them ever grumbled, or apparently became 
frightened. On the contrary, they used to 
be dancing about the place (we were at 
work fortifying it), offermg us tea and all 
sorts of refreshment.” 

The tenacity with which the English 
commander-in-chief held his position before 
the city, and the invariable discomfiture 
that followed every attempt of the rebel 
troops to dislodge his pickets, or interfere 
with the progress of his arrangements, ap- 
pears at length to have occasioned some 
misgivings on the part of the king as to the 
probable result of the contest with the 


* One squadron of her majesty’s 9th lancers; six- 
teen guns horse artillery; 120 guide cavalry; eighty 
of 2nd Punjab cavalry; wing of her majesty’s 61st 
regiment, 420 bayonets; Ist European Bengal 


powerful enemy he had wantonly provoked ; 
and although it was perhaps inconsistent 
with his assumed dignity to make any direct 
advance towards accommodation, he did not 
object to seek terms of conciliation by in- 
direct means. On the 22nd of August, 
Mr. Greathed, the agent at the camp of the 
lieutenant-governor of the North-West Pro- 
vinces, informed that functionary that, on 
the previous day, “an emissary came in 
from the chief lady of the palace, offering 
her good offices to bring about an accommo- 
dation; he was told we were anxious for her 
personal safety, and for that of all women 
and children; but that no communication 
could be received from inmates of the 
palace.” This, however, was not the first 
or only application of the sort, as rumours 
had already reached the government, of 
overtures made on the part of the king at 
Delhi, to the officer in command of the troops 
before the citv; and positive instructions 
had been given by the governor-general, 
that any concession to the king, of which 
his restoration to his former position should 
be the basis, would be one to which the 
government could not for a moment give 
its consent, and that if any negotiation of 
the sort should be contemplated, it was 
directed that a full report of all the circum- 
stances should be submitted to the governor- 
general in council before the government 
was committed toanything. This direction, 
it most unfortunately happened, was either 
misunderstood or disregarded, when the 
rebel king, driven from his stronghold, 
had sought his personal safety in flight to 
the Durgah Nizam-oo-deen, and conditions 
were granted by Captain Hodson for his 
surrender, as hereafter related. 

A brilliant operation in the field at Nu- 
jufghur, by a detachment under the com- 
mand of Brigadier-general Nicholson, on 
the 25th of August, is reported in the fol- 
lowing despatch from that officer, addressed 
to the assistant adjutant-general, as fol- 
lows :— 

‘“<Camp before Delhi, August 28th, 1857. 

‘‘ Sir,—I have the honour to report, for 
the information of Major-general Wilson, 
commanding before Delhi, that agreeably 
to his orders, I marched from this at day- 
break on the 25th, with the troops noted in 
the margin,* to intercept a force of the 
fusiliers, 380 bayonets; Ist Punjab infantry, 400 
bayonets; 2nd Punjab infantry, 400 bayonets; do- 
tachment of sappers and miners, 30 ; 200 Mooltanee 


horse. 
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enemy, said to be moving from Delhi to- 
wards Bahadoorghur, with the intention of 
attacking us in rear. On my arrival at the 
village of Nanglooe, about nine miles from 
this (and to reach which I had to cross two 
difficult swamps), © ‘earned that the enemy 
had been at Talmu the previous day, and 
would probably reach Nujufghur im the 
‘course of ‘the afternoon; I therefore dc- 
cided on leaving the Bahadoorghur-road, 
and, if possible, coming up with and 
routing the enemy at Nujufghur before 
nightfall. 

“T crossed a tolerably deep and broad 
ford over a branch of the Nujufghur-Jheel, 
near the village of Bassrowla, at about 
4, p.m., and found the enemy in position on 
my left and front, extending from the bridge 
over the Nujufghur canal to the town of 
Nujufghur itself, a distance of a mile and 
three-quarters or two miles. Their strongest 
point was an old serai on their left centre, 
in which they had four guns; nine more 
guns were between this and the bridge. 
It was five o’clock before the troops were 
acruss the ford and parallel with the po- 
sition. As the enemy was so far advanced, 
and I had no guide, I laboured under the 
disadvantage of being compelled to make a 
very hasty reconnaissance. The plan which 
I determined on was, to force the left centre 
(which, as I have said, was the strongest 
part of the position), and then changing 
front to the left, to sweep down their line 
of guns towards the bridge. I accordingly 
formed up her majesty’s 6lst regiment, 
the Ist fusiliers, and the 2nd Punjab in- 
fantry (with the exception of 100 men 
of each corps, whom I had had told- 
off on the march, as a rear-guard and 
reserve), with four guns on the right and 
ten on the left flank, supported by the 
squadron of 9th lancers and guide cav- 
alry; and, after the artillery had fired a 
few rounds, I advanced and charged with 
the infantry. 

“ The enemy was driven out with scarcely 
any numerical loss to us (though her ma- 
Jesty’s 6lst had a most gallant and pro- 
mising officer, Lieutenant Gabbett, mor- 
tally wounded); and I then changed front 
to the left, and so turned the position in 
which their guns were. The enemy made 


little resistance as we advanced, and were 

soon in full retreat across the bridge, with 

our guns playing upon them; thirteen of 

their field-pieces having fallen into our 

a the same time that I attacked 
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hands. 
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the serai, I directed Lieutenant Lumsden, 
officiating commandant of Major Coke’s 
corps, the ]st Punjab infantry, to advance 
and clear the town of Nujufghur, on our 
right. This service was well performed by 
Lieutenant Lumsden; who, after passing 
through the town, brought his right shoul- 
ders forward, and followed in rear of the 
main line. 

“ The enemy’s guns were now all in our 
possession, and I supposed the conflict at an 
end, when it was reported to me that a few 
men had concealed themselves in the little 
village of Nuglee, which was at this time a 
few hundred yards in rear of our line. I 
immediately sent orders to Lieutenant 
Lumsden, who was then nearly abreast of 
the village, to drive them out; but, though 
few in number, they had remained so long 
that our troops were on all sides of them, 
and seeing no line of retreat open, they 
fought with extreme desperation.  Tiieu- 
tenant Lumsden was, I regret to say, killed, 
with eleven of his men; twenty-six more 
were wounded; and I was obliged to send 
oack the 6lst regiment to reinforce the 
Ist Punjab infantry : this corps also suffered 
the loss of another gallant officer, Lieu- 
tenant Elkington, dangerously wounded, 
and five men killed ; and several more were 
wounded before the village was in our pos- 
session. 

‘The enemy’s cavalry, apparently not 
less than 1,000 strong, more than once 
made a show of charging during the action, 
but were, on each occasion, driven back by 
the fire of our artillery. Our own cavalry 
I regretted much my inability to employ 
against them; but I had been obliged to 
lea e the squadron of 2nd Punjab cavalry, 
under Lieutenant Nicholson, and 120 of 
the Mooltanees, to look after the baggage; 
and I had, of lancers, guides, and Moul- 
tanees, not more than 300 left to escort the 
guns and form a reserve. I passed the 
night at the bridge with the Ist fusiliers 
and 2nd Punjab infantry, and a detach- 
ment of artillery and lancers. I had the 
bridge mined and blown up by the sappers ; 
and all the waggons and tumbrils which I 
had not the means of bringing away were 
also blown up by Major ‘'ombs. Shortly 


after daybreak I started on my return to 
camp; and fearing lest more rain should 
render the ground (already sufficiently diffi- 
cult) quite impracticable, I brought the 
column in the same evening. 

‘‘It only now remains for me to fulfil 
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the pleasing duty of expressing my extreme 
satisfaction with the conduct of the troops 
in these operations. No soldiers ever ad- 
vauced to the attack of a position with 
greater gallantry and steadiness than her 
majesty’s 6]st regiment, the Ist fusiliers, 
and the 2nd Punjab infantry. No infantry 
was ever more ably assisted by artillery. 
Major Coke’s regiment, under its gallant 
and lamented officiating commandant, Lieu- 
tenant Lumsden, sustained its high repu- 
tation. 

“ The troops are likewise entitled to great 
credit for the cheerfulness with which they 
bore the hardships they were exposed to ; 
they marched at daybreak, and had to cross 
two difficult swamps before their arrival at 
Nanglooe; and as it would not have been 
prudent to take the baggage across the ford 
at Baprowla, they were obliged, after four- 
teen hours’ marching and fighting, to 
bivonac on the field without food or covering 
of any kind. 

“The officers to whom I am most in- 
debted for their services on this occasion, 
and whom I would beg to bring prominently 
to the favourable notice of the major- 
general, are Major Tombs, commanding the 
artillery (this officer’s merits are so well 
known to the major-general, that it is un- 
necessary for me to dwell upon them) ; 
Major Jacob, commanding Ist fusiliers ; 
Captain Green, commanding 2nd Punjab 
infantry; and Captains Remmington and 
Blunt, and Lieutenants Wilson and Sankey, 
of the artillery. I also received every assis- 
tance from my staff and orderly officers; 
Captain Blane, her majesty’s 52nd, my bri- 
gade-major; Captain Shute, deputy assis- 
tant-quartermaster-general; Captain Trench, 
35th native infantry, and Lieutenant Dixon, 
late 9th light cavalry, my orderly officers ; 
and Lieutenant R. C. Lowe, on the staff of 
the major-general commanding. Lieate- 
nant Sarell, her majesty’s 9th lancers, to 
whom I entrusted the command of the 
cavalry, with the guns during the action, 
and of the rear-guard on the 26th, per- 
furmed these duties very much to my satis- 
and The same remarks apply to Cap- 
txin Gordon, her majesty’s 61st, who com- 
manded the reserve during the action and 
night of the 25th. Sir Theophilus Metcalfe 
was good enough to accompany and give me 
the benefit of his local knowledge; he was 
also present, and very forward in the attack 
on the serai. Lieutenant Geneste, of the 
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plete and successful ‘manner in which he 
blew up the bridge.—I have, &c., 

“J. Nrcuotson, Brigadier-general, 
“Commanding 4th Infantry Brigade.” 
Upon the receipt of this despatch, the 

following field-force order was issued :— 
“‘ Head-quarters, Camp, Delhi, August 30th. 

“« Major-general Wilson, commanding the 
force, begs to offer his most hearty thanks 
and congratulations to Brigadier-general 
Nicholson, and the force which moved from 
camp under his command on the morning 
of the 25th instant, on the very successful 
issue of the operations they were engaged 
in. This force made a march of eighteen 
miles, over a country intersected with 
swamps ; at the end of which they fought an 
action with the enemy, variously estimated 
at from 4,000 to 6, men; gained a com- 
plete victory, capturing all the enemy’s guns 
(thirteen in number), and, owing to the 
difficulty in getting up the baggage and 
provisions, had to bivouac on the ground, 
without food or covering of any kind. The 
next day the troops marched back, arriving 
in camp the same evening. — 

“The major-general considers he is in- 
debted for the glorious result of these ope- 
rations to the judgment and energy dis- 
played by Brigadier-general Nicholson, the 
steadiness and gallantry of the troops in ac- 
tion, and the cheerfulness with which they 
bore the fatigue and hardships they were 
called upon to undergo. 

“The major-general has much pleasure 
in assuring all mentioned in the despatch 
of Brigadier-general Nicholson, that he will 
bring them to favourable notice in his re- 
port to the commander of the forces in the 
upper provinces, for submission to govern- 
ment.” 

The battle of Nujufghur, referred to in 
the preceding documents, developes a very 
remarkable feature in this Indian revolt. 
The rebels, it is seen, had made a sortie in 
force from Delhi, with the intention of inter- 
cepting the siege-train and convoy of muni- 
tions, on the way to the English camp from 
the Punjab. To counteract this mancuvre, 
which, if successful, might have been fatal 
to the projected assault upon the city, 
General Nicholson was detached with a 
column of some 2,000 men, of whom not 
more than a third were Europeans, and 
sixteen horse-artillery guns. After march- 
ing from daybreak till a late hour in the 
evening, he fell in with the rebel force, 


engineers, deserves credit for the very com-|drawn up in battle array, and strongly 
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posted. The time scarcely permitted him 
to take a sufficient survey of their position ; 
but he nevertheless formed his plans on the 


1 


instant, gave the order for the attack, and | 


was gratified with the successful execution 
of his design in every particular: and now 
followed the most notable incident in the 
conflict. The battle had been won, and 
the whole of the enemy’s artillery captured 
by General Nicholson, with a numerical 
loss on his own part scarcely noticeable, 
when intelligence reached him that a few 
of the mutineers had concealed themselves 
in a village to the rear of the English line. 
It was not understood as a case of ambus- 
cade, but of mere concealment. The fugi- 
tives were simply endeavouring to escape 
notice and pursuit, and their numbers 
were comparatively insignificant. Orders 
were of course given to clear the village; 
but the sepoys had relied so confidently on 
their cover, that, before they thought of 
decamping, their retreat was surrounded ; 
and then was seen the desperation which a 
defeated enemy can exhibit when escape 
becomes hopeless. That mere handful of 
fanatic rebels sold their lives so dearly, that 
the cost of their destruction was greater to 
the British force than that of the battle 
itself! The Punjab infantry were first sent 
against them; but the regiment lost its 
commandant and many of its men. The 
Glst (Queen’s regiment) was then dis- 
patched to reinforce the Sikhs; but of that, 
also, a gallant officer was dangerously 
wounded; and many brave soldiers met the 
fate the battle-field had spared them. In 
the end, the sepoys were destroyed to a 
man, and the village was cleared; but the 
casualties on the British side were unex- 
pectedly, and, for the occasion, dispropor- 
tionately heavy. The whole of the killed 
and wounded in the field, when opposed to 
an army of from four to six thousand men, 
with thirteen pieces of ordnance, amounted 
to thirty-three only; but in this conflict 
with a few desperate men, who had nothing 
left them to struggle for but revenge, the 
number killed amounted to sixteen, and 
the wounded to forty-six. The whole affair 
has been described as one singularly cha- 
racteristic of the Asiatic spirit. The enemy 


had fled from before a numerically insigni- 

ficant band of Europeans jaded with fatigue 

and want of food, but resolute to conquer, 

and therefore irresistible; and yet, after the 

fortune of the day had been decided by the 

flight of an apparently overwhelming host, 
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and the capture of all its artillery, a score 
or less of desperate fanatics, with the as- 
surance of inevitable death before them, 
barricade themselves in a small building, 
and, with fatal determination, scatter their 
deadly missiles among the victors of the 
fight, so long as a single musket could be 
raised to speak the intensity of their hatred, 
their desperation, and their defiance of 
the race from before whom, but an hour or 
two previously, they had fled in hopeless 
terror. With men so acted upon by the 
impulses of fatalism and despair, it is im- 
possible to observe the usages or exercise 
the humanities of civilised warfare. These 
desperadoes had already been beaten from 
the field, and might have avoided further 
peril had they chosen to do so. To defeat, 
or even for any time to repulse their pur- 
suers, was not expected by them; but their 
last hope and exciting desire was to gratify 
revenge, and to inflict as much wanton and 
useless suffering as possible upon the race 
they hated and feared. By such men, an 
offer of quarter upon surrender would have 
been rejected with scorn ; and it is proba- 
ble, owing to a conviction that such was 
the fact, that in this sepoy war, the word 
‘* prisoners” appears to have been expunged 
from the military vocabulary. 

Turning from the swampy field of Nu- 
jufghur and its sanguinary history, we find 
that, early in September, the siege-train on 
its way from Kurnaul, was reported in near 
proximity to the British camp; and prepa- 
rations were at once commenced for active 
operations against Dell. One of the first 
objects accomplished was the formation of 
a trench and battery, to the left of the 
“ Sammy-house,” to prevent sorties from 
the Lahore or Cabul gates passing round 
the city wall to annoy our breaching bat- 
teries, and also to assist in keeping down 
the fire of the Moree bastion. By the 6th, 
the whole of the siege-train, and all the 
reinforcements that were looked for, had 
arrived at the camp, and it was resolved by 
the major-general that the siege operations 
should be at once commenced. The actual 
force of all arms, under the command of 
Major-general Wilson at this time, includ- 
ing lascars, drivers, newly-raised Sikh 
sappers and artillerymen, and the recruits 
of the Punjab corps, amounted to 8,748 
men, of which 2,977 were iu hospital. Of 
this aggregate force, the proportion of 
British troops was as follows:—artillery, 
580; cavalry, 443; infantry, 2,294. The 
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European corps at this time were mere 
skeletons; the strongest having only 409 
effective rank and file; while the 52nd 
light infantry, which three weeks previ- 
ously had arrived at the camp with upwards 
of 600 rank and file fit for duty, had now 
only 242 men out of hospital. The Cash- 
mere contingent of 2,200 men and four 
guns had also arrived before Delhi, and 
several hundred men of the Jhind rajah’s 
contingent were, at the rajal’s earnest 
solicitation, brought into camp to share the 
credit of the capture of the Mogul capital; 
the rajah himself accompanying his troops. 
The battering train numbered forty pieces 
of heavy ordnance; and in addition to his 
park of artillery, almost daily augmented 
by captured guns, the major-general hadalso 
ten heavy, and twenty-two light, mortars. 

The insurgent forces within and under 
the walls of Delhi at this time, consisted of 
twenty-four regiments of regular infantry, 
three of reguiar cavalry, three of irregular 
infantry, 400 of miscellaneous horse be- 
jJonging to various regiments and contin- 
gents, and an armed rabble of Ghazees, or 
fanatics. In round numbers, the strength 
of the mutineers in disciplined troops, at 
the commencement of the siege operations, 
consisted of 12,000 infantry and 4,000 
cavalry; and there were also in the city 
about 3,000 infantry and 1,000 cavalry of 
non-military combatants, useless perhaps in 
the field, but well armed, and effective 
enough as auxiliaries to the regular troops, 
when stationed behind loopholed walls or 
the parapets of houses. The relative pro- 
portion of the insurgent and European 
force was, therefore, as six to one. 

The absurd and mischievous influence of 
a system which authorised, or at least tole- 
rated, the interference or supervision of a 
civil commissioner, or agent of the local 
government, with or over the details of 
military operations in the face of an enemy, 
was operating even at this crisis; and we 
find Mr. Colvin, the lieutenant-governor of 
the North-West Provinces, in his official 
communication to the governor-general on 
the 3lst of August, after reporting the 
latest news from the English force before 
Delhi, observing, that “‘it is reasonable to 
look for an early assault; and in that case, 
some superior authority at or near the spot, 
empowered to direct the employment of 
troops in whatever direction, seems very 
necessary.” Fortunately, the suggestion, 
which if adopted must inevitably have 
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embarrassed the general in the exercise of 
his command, does not appear to have been 
acted upon. In this case, the government 
at Calcutta was guided by the principle of 
“letting well alone ;” and the incubus that 
might have paralysed the energies of the 
army of Delhi was avoided. The unpro- 
fessional caution and obtrusive counsels of 
mere civilians, are dangerous and imper- 
tinent at any time when interfering with 
military judgment and heroic enterprise; 
and assuredly they are out of all place or 
time when thrust upon an experienced and 
victorious general before the walls of a be- 
leaguered city. It does not appear, by any 
record, that the intervention of “ superior 
aithority,” recommended by Mr. Colvin, 
was sanctioned by the government; but, on 
the contrary, it is fair to infer that Major- 
general Wilson was left to the unfettered 
exercise of his own discretion, and the em- 
ployment of his own resources for the 
accomplishment of the important object 
before him. 

When making the necessary arrange- 
ments for prosecuting the siege operations 
with vigour, it had to be considered, that 
the strength of the engineering department 
of the army was lamentably weak in effec- 
tive men. Of officers there was no de- 
ficiency ; but of trained sappers there were 
only 120 in the camp: and this paucity 
of numbers in a most important arm of 
the service, had to be remedied by hastily 
training some companies of Muzbee Sikhs 
and Coolies, who, however, worked remark- 
ably well. The park establishment had been 
busily occupied for some time collecting 
material; and, by its exertions, 10,000 
fascines, 10,000 gabions, and 100,000 sand- 
bags, were now ready for use. A large 
number of field magazines, scaling-ladders, 
and spare platforms, had also been duly 
prepared, and were available at a moment’s 
notice. As the north face of the city was 
the side to be attacked, it was arranged, in 
laying down the plan of operations, to hold 
the right flank in check while pushing the 
main attack upon the left, partly because 
the river Jumna would protect the flank of 
the storming party as it advanced, and 
partly, also, because, on the north side of 
the city, there was better cover for the 
troops: moreover, the latter, on entering 
the city, would advance for some dis- 
tance upon open ground instead of through 
narrow streets. 

‘The point to be a oa 
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the Moree, Cashmere, and Water bas- 
tions, with the curtains connecting them. 
These bastions presented regular faces and 
flanks of masonry, with properly-cut em- 
brasures; but the height of the wall was 
twenty-four feet above the ground level, of 
which, however, eight feet was a mere 
parapet, three feet thick, the remainder 
being about four times that. substance: 
outside the wall was a very wide berm, and 
then a ditch sixteen feet deep, and twenty 
wide at the bottom; the escarp and coun- 
terscarp were deep—the latter unrevetted, 
and: the former revetted with stone, and 
eight feet in height; a good sloping glacis 
covered the lower ten feet of the wall from 
all attempts of distant batteries. 

Shortly after the arrival of the siege- 
train, the following general order was 
issued by Major-general Wilson, and read 
at the head of each division of the army :— 

“G.O.—Camp before Delhi, Sept. 6, 1857. 

“The force assembled before Delhi has 
had much hardship and fatigue to undergo 
since its arrival in this camp, all of which 
has been most cheerfully borne by officers 
and men. The time is now drawing near 
when the major-general commanding the 
force trusts that their labours will be over, 
and they will be rewarded by the capture of 
the city for all their past exertions, and for 
a cheerful endurance of yet greater fatigue 
and exposure. 

“The troops will now be required to aid 
and assist the engineers in the erection of 
the batteries and trenches, and in daily 
exposure to the sun as covering parties. 
The artillery will have even harder work 
than vhey yet have had, and which they 
have so well and cheerfully performed 
hitherto: this, however, will be for a short 
period only; and when ordered to the 
assault, the major-general feels assured 
British pluck and determination will carry 
evers thing before them, and that the blood- 
thirsty and murderous mutineers against 
whom they are fighting will, be driven 
headlong out of their stronghold, or be 
exterminated: but to enable them to do 
this, he warns the troops of the absolute 
necessity of their keeping together, and 
not straggling from their columns. By 
this only can success be secured. 

** Major-general Wilson need hardly re- 
mind the troops of the cruel murders com- 
mitted on their officers and comrades, as 
well as their wives and children, to move 
them in yee deadly struggle. No quarter 
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should be given to the mutineers. At the 
same time, for the sake of humanity, and 
the honour of the country they belong to, 
he calls upon them to spare all women and 
children that may come in their way. It 
is so imperative, not only for their safety, 
but for the success of the assault, that men 
should not straggle from their columns, 
that the major-general feels it his duty to 
direct all commanding officers to impress 
this strictly upon their men; and he is 
confident that, after this warning, the 
men’s good sense and discipline will in- 
duce them to obey their officers, and keep 
steady to their duty. 

“It is to be explained to every regiment, 
that indiscriminate plunder will not be 
allowed ; that prize agents have been ap- 
pointed, by whom all captured property 
will be collected and sold, to be divided 
according to the rules and regulations on 
this head, fairly among all men engaged ; 
and that any man found guilty of having 
concealed captured property, will be made 
to restore it, and will forfeit all claims to 
the general prize; he will also be likely to 
be made over to the provost-marshal to be 
summarily dealt with. 

“The major-general calls upon the offi- 
cers of the force to lend their zealous and 
efficient co-operation in the erection of the 
works of the siege now about to be com- 
menced. He looks especially to the regi- 
mental officers of all grades, to impress 
upon their men, that to work in the 
trenches during a siege, is as necessary 
and honourable as to fight in the ranks 
during a battle. He will hold all officers 
responsible for their utmost being done to 
carry out the directions of the engineers ; 
and he confidently trusts that all will ex- 
hibit a healthy and hearty spirit of emula- 
tion and zeal, from which he has no doubt 
that the happiest results will follow, in the 
brilliant termination of all their labours. 

‘“A. Wixtson, Major-general.” 

After this announcement, the construc- 
tion of the necessary batteries was vigor- 
ously carried on; and at sunrise on the 
8th of September, the works in front of 
the Moree bastion, and from which they 
were about 700 yards distant, thundcred 
out their first summons to the pent-up 
enemy. Successive batteries were erected 
along the face of the city, and mounted 
with the heavy siege guns that, night and 
day until the morning of the 14th, poured 
an incessant fire upon the defences of the 
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enemy, who, being at last unable to dis- 


charge a guu from either of the three bas- Longfield. 


tions under our fire, yet stood to their guns 
iu the open ground which partly enfiladed 
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5th Column.—(The reserve), Brigadier 
Her majesty’s 6lst regiment, 


250 men, Lieutenant-colonel Deacon; 4th 


Punjab infantry, 450 men, Captain Wyld; 


the English position; they also got a gun | wing of Belooch battalion, 300 men, Lieu- 


to bear from a hole broken in the lung 
curtain wall. They sent rockets from one 
of their martello towers, and they main- 
tained a perfect shower of musketry from 
an advanced trench and from the city walls, 
which trembled beneath the roar of fifty 
pieces of heavy ordnance, that poured their 
iron messengers of destruction against and 
into the walls of the doomed city. Two 
breaches having been effected in the wall 
near the Cashmere and Water bastions, on 
the llth, four officers of engineers—Lieu- 
tenants Medley, Lang, Greathed, and Home 
—-examined them during the night of the 
13th, and having reported them practicable, 
orders were at once issuec to take the 
place at daybreak on the following morn- 
ing. The arrangements for the attack were 
as follows :— 

lst Column.—Brigadier-general Nichol- 
son. Her majesty’s 75th regiment, 800 
men, Lieutenant-colonel Herbert; lst fusi- 
liers, 250 men, Major Jacob; 2nd Punjab 
infantry, 450 men, Captain Green: total, 
1,000 men.—To storm the breach near the 
Cashmere bastion, and to escalade the face 
of the bastion.—Enygineer officers attached : 
Lieutenants Medley, Lang, and Bingham. 

2nd Column.— Brigadier Jones, C.B. Her 
majesty’s 8th regiment, 250 men, Lieu- 
tenant-colonel Greathed ; 2nd fusiliers, 250 
men, Captain Boyd; 4th Sikh infantry, 
850 men, Captain Rothney: total, 850 men. 
—To storm the breach in the Water bas- 
tion.—Engineer officers attached: Lieu- 
tenants Greathed, Hovenden, and Pember- 
ton. 

8rd Columr.—Colonel Campbell. Her 
majesty’s 52nd regiment, 200 men, Major 
Vigors; Kumaon battalion, 250 men, Cap- 
tain Ramsay; Ist Punjab infantry, 500 
men, Lieutenant Nicholson: total, 900 
men.—To assault by the Cashmere gate, 
after it should be blown open.— Engineer 
officers attached: Lieutenants Home, Sal- 
keld, and Tandy. 

4th Column.—Major Reid. Detachment 
of European regiments, Sirmoor battalion, 
guides, and darogahs: total, 860 men.—To 
attack and carry the suburb Kissengunge, 
and enter the city by the Lahore gate.— 
Engineer officers attached: Lieutenants 
Maunsell and Tennant. 


tenant-colonel Farquhar; Jhind auxiliary, 
300 men, Lieutenant-colonel Dunsford ; and 
her majesty’s 60th rifles, 200 men, Lieu- 
tenant-colonel Jones, who were to join the 
reserve after they had covered the advance 
of the stormers: total, 1,500 men.—Engi- 
neer Officers attached: Lieutenants Ward 
and Thackeray.—This column had orders to 
await the result of the attack by the other 
divisions of the force, and, upon their enter- 
ing the place, to follow and take possession 
of the posts previously assigned to it. 
Precisely at four o’clock on the morning 
of the 14th of September, the different 
columns fell-in and were marched to their 


respective places, the heads of the Ist, 2nd,. 


and 3rd columns being kept concealed unti 
the moment for the actual assault should 
arrive. The signal was to be the advance 
of the r:fles to the front, to cover the heads 
of the columns by skirmishers. Everything 
being now ready, General Nicholson gave 
the signal, and the rifles dashed to the 
front, extending along and _ skirmishing 
through the low jungle which extends to 
within fifty yards of the ditch. At the 
same moment the leading files of the Ist 
and 2nd columns emerged from the 
Koodseebagh, and advanced steadily to- 
wards the breach. The English batteries 
had maintained a tremendous fire upon the 
walls up to the moment of the advance, 
which prevented the enemy from bringing 
a single gun to bear on the storming 
columns; but no sooner did the latter ad- 
vance into the open ground than a perfect 
hailstorm of bullets met them from the 
front and both flanks, and the officers and 
men fell fast on the crest of the glacis. 
For several minutes it was not possible to 
get the ladders down into the ditch to 
ascend the escarp; but the determination 
of the British soldier carried all before it, 
and the rebel troops declining to meet the 
thrust of the English bayonet, fled from 
their defences; while the troops, with a 
shout and a rush that were resistless, sprang 
into the breaches, and both positions were 
won at the same moment. 

Simultaneously with these attacks near the 
Cashmere and Water bastions, the explosion. 
party, consisting of Lieutenants Salkeld 
and Home, Sergeants eae Burgess, 
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passing across the precarious footway sup- 
plied by the remaining beams, they pr>- 
ceeded to lodge their powder-bags against 
the gate. The wicket was open, and 
through it the enemy kept up a heavy fire 
upon them. Sergeant Carmichael wis 
killed while laying his powder-bag, Havildar 
Mahor being at the same time wounded. 
The powder being laid, the advanced party 
slipped down into the ditch to allow the 
firing party, under Lieutenant Salkeld, to 
perform its duty. While endeavouring to 
fire the charge Lieutenant Salkeld was shot 
through the arm and leg, and handed over 
the slow match to Corporal Burgess, who 
fell mortally wounded just as he had suc- 
cessfully accomplished the onerous duty. 
Havildar Tilluh Sing, of the Sikhs, was 
wounded; and Ramloll Sepoy, of the same 
corps, was killed during this part of the 
operation. ~The demolition being most 
successful, Lieutenant Home, happily not 
wounded, caused the bugler to sound the 
regimental call of the 52nd, as the signal 
for the advancing columns. Fearing that 
amid the noise of the assault the souuds 
might not be heard, he had the call re- 
peated three times, when the troops ad- 
vanced and carried the gateway with com- 
plete success. I feel certain that a simple 
statement of this devoted and glorious deed 
will suffice to stamp it as one of the noblest 
on record in military history. The perfect 
success contributed most materially to the 
brilliant result of the day, and Lieutenants 
Home and Salkeld, with their gallant 
subordinate Europeans and natives, will, I 
doubt not, receive the rewards which valonr 
before the enemy so distinguished as theirs 
has entitled them to.”’* 


and Smith, four sappers, and a bugler of 
the 52nd regiment, advanced from the head 
of the 3rd column, which was concealed by 
a bend in the rvuad, towards the Cashmere 
gate, which was constructed of massive 
timbers, and was immensely heavy, and 
flanked by loopholes and embrasures 

In the very face of a terrific fire of mus- 
ketry from the wall, and the loopholes that 
flanked the gate, the small but dauntless 
band steadily advanced without for one 
instant swerving from their direct path: 
and the following extract of a report from 
the chief engineer, Colonel Baird Smith, to 
Major-general Wilson, furnishes the correct 
details of the hazardous but successful 
exploits :— 

‘The gallantry with which the explosion 
party, under Lieutenants Home and Salkeld, 
performed the desperate duty of blowing up 
the Cashmere gate, in broad daylight, will, 
I feel sure, be held to justify me in making 
special mention of it. The party was com- 
posed, in addition to the two officers named, 
of the following :—Sergeants John Smith 
and A. B. Carmichael, and Corporal Burgess, 
sappers and miners; Bugler Hawthorne, 
her majesty’s 52nd; fourteen native sappers 
and miners; ten Punjab ditto; musters 
covered by the fire of her majesty’s 60th 
rifles. The party advanced at the double 
tuwards the Cashmere gate. Lieutenant 
Home, with Sergeants Smith and Carmi- 
chael, ahd Havildar Mahor, all the sappers 
leading and carrying the powder-bags, fol- 
lowed by Licutenant Salkeld, Corporal 
Burgess, and a portion of the remainder of 
the party. The advanced party reached 
the gateway unhurt, and found that part of 
the drawbridge had been destroyed; but 




































* The chivalrous distinction of the Victoria Cross 
was conferred by General Wilson upon Lieutenants 
Salkeld and Home, and also upon Sergeant Smith 
and Bugler Robert Hawthorne, of the 52nd regiment. 
The latter belonged to the explosion party, and, 
after Lieutenant Salkeld was thoroughly disabled 
by the second shot, remained with that officer, 
bound up his wounds, and protected him until he 
was removed to the Main-guard.—Lieutenant Phill 
Salkeld was a son of the Rev. Richard Salkeld, 
formerly resident at Servan, Ile et Vilaine, and was 
born October 13th, 1830, and consequently was only 
twenty-seven years of age. He received his nomi- 
nation to the Indian service from the late Mr. 
William Astell, M.P. father of the present director 
of the East India Company, and was educated at the 
military college of Addiscombe. ‘There he was 
selected by competition for the engineers, and ob- 
tained the highest prizes for mathematics and French. 
On quitting Addiscombe he went to the royal engi- 
peer estabiishment at Chatham, where he spent 
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nearly two years in the theoretic and practical study 
of fortification and other kindred subjects. He 

uitted that institution in January, 1850, and ar- 
rived at Calcutta in the following June, when having 
acquired a perfect knowledge of the native language, 
he joined the corps of sappers and miners. In June, 
1833, he was appointed to officiate as executive en- 
gineer officer at Meerut, from whence in the fole 
lowing year he was transferred to the charge of a 
division of the Grand Trunk-road, where he was con- 
tinually employed down to December, 1856, when 
he succeeded to the office of executive engineer of the 
Delhi division, In July, 1857, he joined the force 
before Delhi, and for the perilous duty which de- 
volved upon him, viz., that of blowing open the 
Cashmere gate, General Wilson promptly expressed 
his warmest thanks, and his “ admiration of all who 
were engaged in that difficult operation.” Unfor- 
tunately, the gallant officer died of the wounda 
received at the Cashmere gate. His remains rest ie 
the cemetery at Delhi. 
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Thus, as mingling with the crash of the 
ponderous gates, and the yells and shouts 
of the panic-stricken and wounded rebels 
behind them, the clear notes of the English 
bugle sounded the welcome advance, the 
3rd column rushed forward over the 
charred and shattered fragments and mu- 
tilated corpses that laid in its path, and 
entered Delhi just as the Ist and 2nd 
columns had gained the breaches, and were 
sweeping the ramparts from the Water bas- 
tion to the Cabul gate, occupying the 
interior defences, and driving the enemy 
like frightened sheep before the gleam of 
their bayonets. 

The passage of the Cashmere gate pre- 
sented a scene of horror as the troops 
rushed through the blackened and bloody 
chasm before them. Some thirty or forty 
of the sepoys, who had been stationed for 
the defence of the post, lay writhing around 
in all directions, their mutilated limbs scat- 
tered over the place, and their shrieks of 
agony adding to the wild clamour of the 


* Brigadier-general Nicholson was the son of an 
eminent piece in the county of Dublin, and 
nephew of Sir James Weir Hogg, formerly chair- 
man of the East India Company, by whom he was 
presented with a military cadetship in 1839, being 
then in his 17th year. Upon his arrival in India, 
John Nicholson was appointed to an ensigncy 
in the 27th regiment of native infantry. At the 
very outset of his career, the embryo general 
gained practical experience in the art of war. The 
conquest of Cabul was followed by the revolt of the 
Afighans. At the period of the murder of Sir 
William Macnaghten and the massacre of the Bri- 
tish troops at Jugdulluck, Nicholson was in Ghuz- 
nee, under Colonel Palmer, and shared with him the 
dangers of the siege. The British force found them- 
selves shut up in the citadel, and, having suffered 
the extremities of hunger, were forced to capitulate, 
and remained prisoners until rescued by Sir R. 
Sale and Sir G. Pollock. We next find General 
Nicholson serving in the Sutlej campaign of 1845-’6. 
At the time of the outbreak of that war, he rendered 
important service to Sir Henry Hardinge by watch- 
ing and reporting the movements of the Sikhs. He 
was also present on the bloody battle-fields of Mood- 
kee and Ferozeshah, and received a medal for his 
gallantry in action. He was subsequently employed 
with the army of the Punjab during 1848-’9, whilst 
holding the post of assistant to the resident at 
Lahore, Sir F Currie, who in his letters and des- 

atches frequently mentions him in terms of the 
highest praise. He was present at the actions of 
Sadoolapore, Chillianwallah, and Goojerat. In the 
second Punjab campaign we find the name of Gen- 
eral Nicholson almost inseparable from that of Major 
Herbert Edwardes, the hero of Mooltan. While 
the siege of Mooltan was still proceeding, Nicholson 
was sent to seize the fortress of Attock, which he 
succeeded in taking. As soon as his services could 
be spared he accompanied Lord Gough in his ad- 
vance, and was able to render Sir J. Thackwell 
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storm, and the shouts of the victors as they 
trampled over the prostrate rebels, whom 
they shot down and bayoneted without’ 
mercy. The’work of vengeance had com- 
meunced within the walls of the traitor city: 
no quarter could be expected—none was 
given. 

General Nicholson having concentrated 
his three columns upon the open ground 
within the gateway, formed the troops in 
front of the Main-guard, and then proceeded 
to clear the ramparts as far as the Moree 
bastion, thus leaving the north face of the 
city entirely in the possession of his troops. 
Advancing from the Moree towards the 
Lahore gate, within which he expected to 
meet the 4th column under Major Reid, 
the men had to traverse a uumber of 
narrow lanes, along which the enemy kept 
up a heavy shower of grape and musketry 
from the houses and loopholed walls; and 
in one of such gorges General Nicholson 
received the wound of which he died on 
the 26th of the month.* The fortifications 


material assistance in transporting his forces across 
the Chenab, just previous to the battle of Ramnug- 
gur. He had the satisfaction of seeing his name 
mentioned in the despatch of that gallant and dis- 
tinguished officer, in the following terms :—“ 'l'o Cap- 
tain Nicholson, assistant to the resident at Lahore, 
I beg to offer my best thanks for his endeavours to 
peoeure intelligence of the enemy’s movements, for 

is successful efforts to procure supplies for the 
troops, and for his able assistance on all occasions.” 
After the battle of Chillianwallah, his friends had 
the additional gratification of seeing his services in 
that engagement acknowledged in Lord Gough’s 
despatch, side by side with those of the late lamented 
Sir Henry M. Lawrence. Nor was he less distin- 
here on the field of Goojerat, where Lord Gough 

nally routed and crushed the Sikh forces, and after 
which he particularly recommended, in his despatch 
addressed to the governor-general of India, “that 
most energetic political officer, Captain Nicholson,” 
as deserving of reward and promotion. For his 
services in the Punjab campaign, Captain Nicholson 
was promoted, by special brevet, to the rank of 
major in the army, and received the additional 
honours of a medal and a clasp. On the breaking 
out of the mutinies he was entrusted with the com- 
mand of a brigade; and for his victory at Nujufghur, 
over the rebels sent out to interrupt the siege-train 
on its way to Delhi, he had been created a Com 
panion of the Bath. He was only in his 35th year 
at the time of his death.—An interesting story is 
told relative to this gallant general, which will serve 
to show. how highly his ability as an officer was ap- 
preciated by his heroic colleague, Major Herbert 
Edwardes. Some few years since these two officers 
were both in England; and as Edwardes was the 
“lion” of the day, he was called upon to return 
thanks on behalf of the Indian army, at a granc 
dinner given at the Fishmongers’ Hall, at which the 
late Duke of Wellington, Lord Gough, the late 
Lord Hill, and other distinguished officers were 
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from the Water bastion to the Cabul gate 
were now securely held by the English 
troops; and as the resistance afforded b 

the shelter of the numerous defiles beyond 
the latter post was uncontrollable by mus- 
ketry only, the troops fell back, and further 
attempts to gain the Burn bastion and 
Lahore gate, were for the moment sus- 
pended. 

The 3rd column, headed by Colonel 
Campbell, of the 52nd light infantry, then 
advanced through the town towards the 
Jumma Musjeed, guided in its progress by 
Sir Theophilus Metcalfe, of the civil service, 
who had offered his assistance as guide— 
an office for which his local knowledge of 
Delhi eminently qualified him. By taking 
a circuitous, instead of the direct, route to 
the temple, little opposition was encoun- 
tered until the troops reached the Chandnee 
Chouk, where, after a brief but sharp 
contest, they obtained possession of the 
Khotwallee, the enemy retreating amongst 
the adjacent outlets. Upon attempting to 
advance beyond this point, the sheltered 
resistance was so determined and effective, 
that the men and officers fell fast at every 
step ; and it was deemed expedient to expose 
them to further sacrifices, until sufficient 
means were at hand to batter down the 
hiding-places of the enemy. The intended 
attack upon the Jumma Musjeed was there- 
fore postponed, and the column fell back 
upon the reserve, near the church of 
St. James, which by that time was occu- 
pied by General Wilson and his staff. 

The reserve, under Brigadier Longfield, 
had followed the 8rd column into the 
Cashmere gate, and advanced upon the 

resent. When it eame to his turn to speak, Major 

dwardes rose from his seat, walked down to the 
spot where Nicholson was sitting, and laying his 
hand upon him, said—“ Here, gentlemen, here sits 
the real hero of half the noble deeds which the 
world has been so ready to attribute entirely to me; 
and his name ought, rather than my own, to have 
been coupled with your toast.” The effect was in- 
stantaneous and almost electrical.—The following is 
an extract from a letter by & young officer who 
served in General Nicholson's brigade :—* He was a 
very brave man and a most valuable public officer; 
very determined, very bold, very clever, and very 
successful; therefore his loss is most deeply felt, 
and every one feels that his place will not easily be 
supplied, nor the empty void filled where before his 
presence was 80 much felt and appreciated. He was 
a man in whom all the troops had the most un- 
bounded confidence, and whom they would have 
followed anywhere cheerfully; yet he was quite a 
oung man, who advanced himself by his own en- 

eavours and good services. He had a constitution 
of iron. Saat we marched to Murdan he was 





college, which, with its enclosed gardens, 
was occupied by a strong body of insurgents, 
who speedily sought safety by flight: this 
post was then occupied by the 4th Punjab 
rifles and a portion of her majesty’s 61st 
regiment. The Water bastion, Cashmere 
gate, Skinner’s house, and a large com- 
manding building, the residence of Achmed 
Ali Khan, were also held by the column of 
reserve. Upon the retirement of No. 3 
column, the Kumaon battalion was placed 
on Skinner’s house, the 52nd regiment and 
60th rifles at the church. The magazine 
near the Main-guard was held by a part of 
her majesty’s 6lst; the Belooch battalion 
and Jhind auxiliaries occupied the Main- 
guard; and the Ist Punjab infantry was 
stationed in houses at the end of the two 
streets that opened into the space around 
the church from the interior of the city. 
Guns were also posted at the head of those 
streets, and thereby stopped an attempt to 
follow the 8rd column, when returning 
from its intended attempt on the Jumma 
Musjeed. 

The 4th column, under Major Reid, 
whose point of attack was the Lahore gate, 
as previously mentioned, had advanced 
from the Subzee Mundee towards Kissen- 
gunge, the Cashmere contingent co-ope- 
rating onitsright. The latter, however, was 
so sharply attacked by the insurgents, who 
were in great strength in front of it, that 
after losing a number of men and four 
guns, the contingent force was completely 
defeated and forced to retire to the camp. 
Major Reid’s column also met with strenu- 
ous resistance, probably increased and 
encouraged by the defeat of its auxiliaries ; 
twenty-six hours in the saddle, following up the 
mutineers. I never heard so much anxiety ex- 
pressed for any man’s recovery before; and the only 
term I know that is fully adequate to express the 
loss which we all felt is, that in each of our hearts 
the victory that day has been turned into mourning. 
He was aman whom all would have delighted to 
honour, and was beloved both for his amiability and 
kindness of disposition, and his more brilliant 
qualities as a soldier and a ruler of the people. He 
was assistant-commissioner here before, and his 
name was known and dreaded by alk tlie hill tribes 
around, and by all the inhabitants of the valley of 
Peshawur. hen it was known that he was danger- 
ously wounded, everyone's first inquiry was, ‘ How 
is Nicholson—are there auy hopes of his recovery ?” 
He is now gone from us, but his memory will be 
long cherished, and the example of his daring and 
bravery will stimulate those who knew him to emu- 
late his deeds. His death has caused as much 
grief as that of that estimable, brave, and heroic 


good soldier, Sir Henry Lawrence.” This event 
will be referred to hereafter. 
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and the enemy were so numerous and 80 
strongly posted, that, after sustaining heavy 
loss in men and officers, including the 
commandant himself, who was severely 
wounded, further effort to advance was 
abandoned; and the senior officer in the 
field, Captain Muter, of the 60th rifles, 
judiciously withdrew the troops to their 
former posts at Hindoo Rao’s, and in the 
Subzee Mundee, both of which were re- 
gained with difficulty, although they were 
aided by a brisk discharge of shrapnel shells 
from the Crows’-nest battery. In this retro- 
grade movement, a party of guide infantry 
was surrounded by the insurgents in an 
enclosure, from which they could not get 
away until rescued in a spirited manner by 
a wing of the Belooch battalion, which had 
been sent from the city to their assistance. 

Meanwhile, Brigadier Grant, with his 
cavalry, consisting of about 600 sabres, and 
a troop and a-half of horse artillery, had 
effectually prevented any annoyance to the 
flanks of the assaulting columns; but his 
troops had suffered greatly from the fire of 
the Taleewarra guns, and those of the Burn 
bastion, three of the former of which were, 
however, spiked by the troopers; and the 
duty assigned to the brigadier having been 
most efficiently discharged, the cavalry was 
withdrawn to the neighbourhood of Lud- 
low Castle, having its pickets towards the 
ridge; and the Belooch wing having rescued 
the guides as mentioned, returned to the 
city, and again joined the reserve. 

The buildings in the neighbourhood of 


* The conduct of the English troops upon this 
occasion, contrasts most honourably with that of the 
Mohammedan conquerors of Delhi in 1738, referred 


to in p. xx. of the Introduction to this history. 


The sanguinary excesses indulged in by the soldiers 
of Nadir Shah, are thus more fully related in Mont- 
gomery Martin’s India, p 165. The shah, exaspe- 
rated by one of his chiefs being killed while riding 
by his side, “ ordered his troops to retaliate, and not 
leave a soul alive, wherever they should discover the 
corpse of a Persian. This command, which of course 
warranted nothing less than a general massacre, was 
eagerly obeyed; the soldiery entered the houses, 
and gave free loose to those hateful passions—covet- 
ousness, lust, revenge; the true ‘dogs of war.’ 
The streets of Delhi streamed with blood: many 
thoroughfares became blocked up with carcasses ; 
flames burst forth in various places where the 
wretched citizens, distracted by the thought of be- 
holding their wives and children in the hands of the 
foe, had preferred sharing with them a fiery death; 
the shrieks and groans of the dying and the dis- 
honoured pierced the air, overpowering, at moments, 
the fearful imprecations, or yet more fiendish scoff- 
ings of their persecutors ; and from sunrise to broad 
noon these horrid sights and sounds continued un- 


the Cashmere gate afforded good quarters 
for the troops, and cover from the enemy’s 
fire, and the post consequently became the 
basis of future operations. In the course of 
the day, many of the people of the city stole 
into the camp, and applied for protection: 
they all craved forgiveness, and of course 
disavowed any participation in the rebellion. 
They protested they had been compelled to 
remain prisoners in the city, but had never 
taken part with the insurgents in the out- 
rages perpetrated upon the Europeans. 
Their asseverations of innocence and lvyalty 
were met by an order that they should give 
proof of both by removing the bodies of the 
dead sepoys that lay festering around in 
every direction, as well as in the buildings 
contiguous to the walls. Few, if any, of 
them hesitated to commence the, to them, 
abhorrent task ; and they worked with such 
apparent good-will, that before night most 
of the unsightly vestiges of the morning’s 
havoc had been removed from sight. The 
city, so far as could be seen from the posts 
occupied by the troops, presented a wretched 
scene of desolation and smoky ruins, from 
amongst which, occasionally, women and 
children would rush with frantic cries while 
seeking other shelter than that of their 
ruined homes. Of these helpless creatures, 
it is not known that one met with moles- 
tation or insult from our soldiers ;* but with 
the male inhabitants a far different line of 
conduct was pursued. The troops were ex- 
asperated by the remembrance of atrocities 
perpetrated upon their betrayed and massa- 


abated. Nadir Shah, it is said, after issuing the 
murderous order, went into the little mosque in the 
great bazaar near the centre of the city, and there 
remained in gloomy silence until he was aroused by 
the entrance of Mahomed Shah, whose deep dis- 
tress obtained a command for the termination of 
the massacre. According to the lowest trustworthy 
statement, 30,000 human beings were destroyed in. 
this merciless act of wholesale slaughter.” Again— 
“The wretched survivors seemed to have wanted 
energy even to perform the funeral obsequies of the 
dead. In several of the Hindoo houses, where one 
of the family survived, he used to pile thirty or 
forty carcasses a-top of one another and burn them; 
and so they did in the streets; notwithstanding 
which, there still remained so many, that for a con- 
siderable time there was no such thing as passing 
any of those ways. After some days, the stench 
arising from the multitude of unburied dead be- 
coming intolerable, the bodies were dragged into 
the river, thrown into pits, or else collected together 
in heaps, without distinction of Mussulman or Hin- 
doo, and burned with the rubbish of the ruined 
houses until all were disposed of; and thus the city 
was at last cleared of its slaughtered inhabitants.”-= 
(Fraser's History of Nadir Shah.) aia 
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cred officers, and upon the defenceless 
women and children that had been outraged 
and murdered within that bloodstained city. 
The dogged resistance and ferocious cunning 
by which they were encountered at every 
step, and from behind every wall, of the 
narrow thoroughfares and _hiding-places 
through which they had to make their way 
to the entire occupation of the city, often 
compelled them to fight from house to house, 
and from hand to hand; and the protracted 
struggle embittered still more the desire 
that raged within them for stern, unsparing 
vengeance. 

In some of the buildings forced open by 
| the troops in their progress, parties of from 
forty to sixty armed men were occasionally 
found together; and of such, when dis- 
covered, not a single life was spared. 

A letter from Delhi, written whilst the 
fight was going on, says—‘ Women are 
flying frantically about in all directions, un- 
molested by our troops, in awful fright; 
property of great value lying about the 
streets everywhere, and the enemy in hun- 
dreds hurrying away from the doomed city— 
some say to Gwalior, via Muttra, where, I 
suppose, they will make another stand. 
The slaughter of the enemy hus been very 
great; and in the smaller thoroughfares, 
where our troops had to figi t from house to 
house, the sepoys fell where they were 
found, entreating the sahib log (as they 
called our Europeans) not to give them the 
cold steel, but to shoot them at once. A 
good deal of skirmishing is going on in the 
streets, but Pandy don’t stand so firmly as 
people expected; and although the city, 
which may be supposed was to fall at once 
into our possession, has taken so long to 
recover, I think the worst for us is over; and 
bad enough it is, as far as loss of life is 
concerned. Many will be glad to learn 
that women and children are suffered to go 
unmolested. ‘This is a stretch of mercy I 
should not have been prepared to make had 
I a voice in the matter. It ought to be re- 
membered that many of these very women 
(or fiends in female form) were foremost in 
inflicting cruelty upon our own women and 
children; and it must be fresh in your 
memory, that when the mutineers came out 
of the city for a grand attack upon our 
camp, while Nicholson’s force was at Nu- 
jufghur, they were followed by crowds of 
these very women, whose sole object on 
venturing out was to loot our camp when 
the mutineers took possession of it; which 
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they calculated would be an easy affair, as 
our troops were away! These Coolie women 
of Delhi were with the men who looted all 
the European houses in Delhi. However, 
it is the general’s order that they should 
be spared—and I hope he won’t rueit. I 
wonder if one of these women would have 
spared one of our women if she had the 
chance of murdering her ?” 

In this street warfare, and the arrange- 
ment of guns and mortars to shell the 
palace and Selimgurh, the 15th of September 
passed over, the rebels still maintaining a 
heavy cannonade on the English position, 
from the grand magazine and Selimgurh; 
while, from the former, the college compound 
was annoyed by a continued fire of musketry. 
Skirmishing was also carried on at each of 
the advanced posts, but with little loss on 
the part of the English. On the 16th, the 
grand magazine was stormed and taken by 
her majesty’s 6lst regiment, aided by the 
4th Punjab rifles, and a wing of the 
Belooch battalion. This event was an- 
nounced to the governor-general in the 
following telegram :—“ Delhi 16th. Maga- 
zine carried this evening with loss of o ly 
three wounded. A dash and cheer struck 
such terror, that the rebels dropped their 
lighted portfires, leaving their loaded guns 
an easy prey to us: 125 pieces of ordnance, 
and vast supplies of shot and shell, found in 
the magazine alone. Our guns and ten 
mortars are now bearing on the palace. 
We hold everything on our side the. canal, 
except the palace. All look to the complete 
occupation of the city in a couple of days 
as a certainty.”—This acquisition put the 
attacking force in possession of a vast 
quantity of stores of every description, ex- 
cept powder: and notwithstanding the enor- 
mous quantity of shot expended by the 
rebels during the three preceding months, 
huge piles, of every calibre, were yet left 
untouched by them. 

In the course of the morning of the 16th, 
the rebel positions at Kissengunge and 
Taleewarra were abandoned, and five heavy 
guns belonging to the insurgents were 
taken possession of by a party sent out from 
Hindoo Rao’s house for the purpose. The 
immense strength of the position occupied 
by the insurgents in those suburbs was now 
apparent, and accounted for the check sus- 
tained by the 4th column, under Major 
Reid, on the morning of the assault. 

The successes of the troops up to this time, 
were announced to the government of India 
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on the 16th of September, in the following 
despatch of Major-general Wilson :— 
“ Head-quarters, Delhi, Sept. 16th. 

“Sir,—I have the high satisfaction of 
reporting, for the information of the major- 
general commanding in the upper pro- 
vinces, and through him to his excellency 
the commander-in-chief, and government, 
that on the morning of the 14th instant, 
the force under my command successfully 
assaulted the city of Delhi. 

“ After six days of open trenches, during 
which the artillery and engineers under 
their respective commanding officers, Major 
Gaitskell and Lieutenant-colonel Baird 
Smith, vied with each other in pressing 
forward the work, two excellent and most 
practicable breaches were formed in the 
walls of the place—one in the curtain to the 
right of the Cashmere bastion, the other to 
the left of the Water bastion; the defences 
of those bastions, and the parapets giving 
musketry cover to the enemy commanding 
the breaches, having also been destroyed by 
the artillery. 

“The assault was delivered on four points. 
The first column, under Brigadier J. Nichol- 
son, consisting of her majesty’s 75th regi- 
ment (300 men), the Ist European Bengal 
fusiliers (200 men), and the 2nd Punjab 
infantry (450 men), assaulted the main 
breach, their advance being admirably 
covered by the 1st battalion of her majesty’s 
60th rifles, under Colonel J. Jones. The 
operation was crowned with brilliant success ; 
the enemy, after severe resistance, being 
driven from the Cashmere bastion, the Main- 
guard, and its vicinity, in complete rout.— 
The second column, under Brigadier Jones, 
of her majesty’s 61st regiment, consisting of 
her majesty’s 8th regiment (250 men), the 
2nd European Bengal fusiliers (250 men), 
and the 4th regiment of Sikhs (850 men), 
similarly covered by the 60th rifles, advanced 
on the Water bastion, carried the breach, and 
drove the enemy from his guns and position 
with a determimation and spirit which gave 
me the highest satisfaction.—The third 
column, under Colonel Campbell, of her 
majesty’s 52nd light infantry, consisting of 
200 of his own regiment, the Kumaon bat- 
talion (250 men), and the lst Punjab 
infantry (500 men), was directed against 
the Cashmere gateway. This column was 
preceded by an explosion party, under 
Lieutenants Home and Salkeld, of the 
engineers, covered by the 60th rifles. The 


demolition of the gate having been accom- 
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plished, the column forced an entrance, 
overcoming a strenuous opposition from the 
enemy’s infantry and heavy artillery, which 
had been brought to bear on the position. 
I cannot express too warmly my admiration 
of the gallantry of all concerned in this 
difficult operation. The reserve, under 
Brigadier Longfield, her majesty’s 8th regi- 
ment, composed of her majesty’s 61st regi- 
ment (250 men), the 4th regiment of rifles 
(450 men), the Belooch battalion (300 men), 
the Jhind rajah’s auxiliaries (800 men), 
and 200 of her majesty’s 60th rifles, who 
joined after the assault had been made, 
awaited the result of the attack, and, on the 
columns entering the place, took possession 
of the posts I had previously assigned to 
it. This duty was ultimately performed to 
my entire satisfaction. The firm establish- 
ment of the reserve rendering the assaulting 
columns free to act in advance, Brigadier: 
general Nicholson, supported by Brigadier 
Jones, swept the ramparts of the place from 
the Cashmere to the Cabul gates, occupying 
the bastions and defences, capturing the 
guns, and driving the enemy before him. 
“During the advance, Brigadier-general 
Nicholson was, to the grief of myself and 
the whole army, dangerously wounded. 
The command consequently devolved on 
Brigadier Jones, who finding the enemy in 
great force, occupying and pouring a de- 
structive fire from the roofs of strong and 
commanding houses in the city on all sides, 
the ramparts themselves being enfiladed by 
guns, prudently resolved on retaining pos- 
session of the Cabul gate, which his troops 
had so gallantly won, in which he firmly es- 
tablished himself, awaiting the result of the 
operations of the other columns of occu- 
pation. Colonel Campbell, with the column 
under his command, advanced successfully 
from the Cashmere gate by one of the main 
streets beyond the ‘Chandnee Chouk,’ the 
central and principal street of the city, 
towards the Jumma Musjeed, with the inten- 
tion of occupying that important post. The 
opposition, however, which he met from the 
reat concentration of the enemy at the 
umma Musjeed and the houses in the 
neighbourhood (he himself, I regret to 
state, being wounded), satisfied him that 
his most prudent course was not to maintain 
so advanced a position with the compara- 
tively limited force at his disposal; and he 
accordingly withdrew the head of his column 
and placed himself in communication with, 
the reserve, a measure which had my entire 
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approval; I having previously determined 
that, in the event of serious opposition being 
encountered in the town itself, it would be 
most inexpedient to commit my small force 
to a succession of street fights, in which 
their gallantry, discipline, and organisation 
eould avail them so little. My present 
position, therefore, is that which, under 
such a contingency, I had resolved to occupy, 
and establish myself in firmly, as the base 
of my systematic operations for the complete 
possession of the city. This embraces the 
magazine on one side, and the Cabul gate 
on the other, with the Moree, Cashmere, and 
Water bastions, and strong intermediate 
posts, with secure communication, along the 
front and to the rear. From this base, I 
am now cautiously pressing the enemy on 
all points, with a view to establishing myself 
in a second advanced position; and I trust 
before many days to have it in my power to 
announce to the supreme government that 
the enemy have been driven from their last 
stronghold in the palace, fort, and streets of 
the city of Dell. Simultaneously with the 
operations above detailed, an attack was 
made on the enemy’s strong position outside 
the city, in the suburbs of Kisseugunge and 
Puharipore, with a view of driving in the 
rebels, and supporting the main attack, by 
effecting an entrance at the Cabul gate after 
it should be taken. 

“The force employed on this difficult 
duty, I entrusted to that admirable officer 
Major C. Reid, commanding the Sirmoor 
battalion, whose distinguished conduct I 
have already had occasion to bring pro- 
minently to the notice of superior authority, 
and who was, I much regret, severely 
wounded on this occasion. His column 
consisted of his own battalion, the guides, 
and the men on duty at Hindoo Rao’s (the 
main picket), numbering in all about 1,000; 
supported by the auxiliary troops of his 
highness the Maharajah Rumbeer Sing, 
under Captain R. Lawrence. The strength 
of the positions, however, and the desperate 
resistance offered by the enemy, withstood, 
for a time, the efforts of our troops, gallant 
though they were, and the combination was 
unable to be effected. The delay, 1 am 
happy to say, has been only temporary, for 
the enemy have subsequeutly abandoned 
their positions, leaving their guns in our 
hands. In this attack I found it necessary 
to support Major Reid with cavalry and 
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horse artillery, both of which arms were| mutineers occupy the Burn bastion, and all | 
admirably handled respectively by Brigadier! that portion of the city to its south, ex- 
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Hope Grant, of her majesty’s 9th lancers, 
commanding the cavalry brigade, and Major 
H. Tombs of the horse artillery, who inflicted 
severe punishment on the enemy, though I 
regret their own loss was very heavy. 

‘‘The resistance of the rebels up to this 
time has been that of desperate men, and to 
this must be attributed the severe loss we 
have sustained, amounting proximately, so 
far as I am able to judge in the absence 
of casualty returns, to forty-eight officers 
killed and wounded, and about 800 men. 
Amongst those of whose services the state 
has been deprived, are many officers of 
distinction and merit, holding superior com- 
mands, whose places cannot be supplied ; 
and I have specially to lament the loss 
which has been sustained by that splendid 
corps the engineers, aime officers of that 
arm having fallen in the gallant performance 
of their duty. Until I am in possession of 
reports from brigadiers and other com- 
manding officers, I shall be unable to enter 
more fully into the details of these opera- 
tions; and [ trust the circumstances under 
which I write, will excuse any slight inac- 
curacies or imperfections which my despatch 
may exhibit. The absence of such reports 
also prevents my bringing to notice the 
names of those officers and men who have’ 
specially distinguished themselves. This will 
be my grateful duty hereafter. But I can- 
not defer the expression of my admiration 
for the intrepidity, coolness, and determi- 
nation of all engaged, Europeans and natives, 
of all arms of the service.—I have, &c., 

“A. Wiison, Major-general. 

“To Captain H. W. Norman, Assistant 

Adjutant-general of the army.” 

On the 18th of September, the adjutant- 
general of the army transmitted the follow- 
ing intelligence to the officer commandiug 
at Cawnpore :— 

“City of Delhi, September 18th. 

“¢Sir,—On the afternoon of the 14th, I 
dispatched a messenger to you, intimating 
the success of the assault in Delhi, which | 
took place that morning, and that we held | 
from the Cabul gate to the college; since 
then we have pushed on, and now occupy 
from the Cabul gate along the line of the 
canal, with our left holding the bank, which 
opens on the Chandnee Chouk. The maga- 
zine was breached during the ldth, and 
taken by assault at daybreak on the 16th. 
You will understand from this that the: 





~ Gwalior. 
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eepting the bank ; they also still occupy the 
palace and Selimgurh, and have a camp 
pitched outside near the Ajmeer gate. The 
palace wall will be breached as soon as we 
attain a suitable site for our battery, which 
we have not yet acquired. Our mortars 
have been brought into the town, and are 
shelling the palace. The guns taken on the 
works have also been turned upon the 
portions of the town which are in possession 
of the mutineers, and we are gradually 
pressing forwards. The usual license, which 
invariably accompanies an assault of a large 
city, has somewhat retarded our advance, 
but order is fast being restored. At first, 
the mutineers offered obstinate resistance, 
but they have become less active. The 
townspeople are flying the city im crowds, 
and the mutineers themselves are deserting 
im large bodies; their cavalry, it is reported, 
having almost entirely disappeared. We 
ean get no good information as to the 
mutineers’ line of retreat, but some say 
Few pass over the bridge. Their 
positions at Kissengunge were abandoned 
on the day after the assault, seven guns 
being left behind in position. Our casual- 
ties on the day of the assault were: Euro- 
peans killed, eight officers, 162 rank and file ; 
wounded, fifty-two officers, 510 rank and 
file. Natives killed, 103; wounded, 310. 
Missing, ten Europeans: total, Europeans 
and natives, killed and wouuded, 1,145. 
The following ordnance has been captured: 
—In position and m the streets, thirty-five 
pieces of sorts; in the magazine, 171: total, 
206. The amount of shot and shell is un- 
limited. I have communicated the contents 
of this to government.—I am, &c., 
“ NEVILLE CHAMBERLAINE, 
 Adjutant-general of the army.” 
“P.S.—l19th. During the night we ad- 
vanced our left up to Abbott’s house, and 
also Khan Mahomed’s house. This gives us 
a strong position up to within 150 yards of 
the palace walls. All our mortars are 
bearing upon the Jumma Musjeed and the 
southern part of the town, which is being 
fast evacuated, the resistance becoming 
much less on our right: we are also pro- 
gressing by working through the houses. 
The king and royal family are said to have 
evacuated the palace, and gone to the old 
fort outside the city to the south. Our 
very small number makes it necessary to be 
eautious in taking possession of so large a 
city; for the great number we have of sick 
and wounded, and our losses on the day of 
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the assault, have reduced us very much. 
This was too late to be sent yesterday.” 

The despatch was transmitted to the gov- 
ernor-general by the commander-in-chief, 
with the following expression of opinion :— 

“Government-house, Calcutta, Oct. 8th. 

“‘ Sir,—I have the honour to forward, for 
submission to his lordship the governor-gen- 
eral in council, two despatches, which have 
arrived from Major-general Wilson (com- 
manding the field force before Delhi), and 
the adjutant-general of the army. I beg 
very particularly to call the attention of his 
lordship to the matter contained in these 
two communications, and to give expression 
to the very cordial feeling I experience 
towards Major-general Wilson and the force 
under his command. It is impossible to be 
too lavish of praise for the untiring energy, 
invincible fortitude, and splendid gallantry 
by which this force has been distinguished, 
from the general in command to the private 
soldier in the ranks. All have done their 
duty most nobly; and the steadfast courage 
of the men has enabled the general to carry 
out his enterprise in spite of scanty means 
and a deadly ay have, &c., 

“C, CampBeLt, Commander-in-chief. 
“To Colonel Birch, C.B.” 

In reference to the above communication, 
the Calcutta Gazette Extraordinary of Fri- 
day, October 9th, 1857, contained— 

“ Notification. —The governor-general in 
council has the great satisfaction of pub- 
lishing the subjoined letter of this day’s 
date, from his excellency the commander-in- 
chief, accompanied by letters from the 
general in command, and from the adju- 
tant-general of the army at Delhi. Most 
cordially does the governor-general in coun- 
cil joiu in the high encomium passed upon 
Major-general Wilson and his brave troops 
by General Sir Colin Campbell ; from whom 
praise so hearty and so just will not fail to 
be appreciated by every soldier, British or 
native, in the army of the north-west. The 
noble qualities which that army has evinced 
during the arduous and wearing struggle of 
the last three months are indeed worthy of 
the highest admiration and praise. Its 
steady perseverance, and eager, resistless 
courage, have gloriously upheld the authority, 
and will not disappoint the expectations, 
of England.—By order of the governor- 
general of India in council. 

“R. J. H. Brrcw, Colonel, 
‘Secretary to the Government of India, 
“Fort William, October 8th, oe 
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During the 17th and 18th, the right and 
left positions of the British army at the Cabul 
gate and the magazine, were brought into 
direct communication by a line of posts, in 
rear of which everything had been secured ; 
and a new and yet more advaneed point 
was gained on the latter day, by occupying 
the Delhi bank on the left, while the sap- 
pers on the right slowly made their way 
tuwards the Burn bastion, which, with the 
Lahore gate, still held out. The Delhi 
bank buildings were not won without some 
hard fighting; but once gained, they were 
resolutely held, as they faced the west front 
of the palace and Selimgurh. Within the 
marble walls of the former, as well as be- 
hind the massive works of the latter, the 
enemy still held out, playing occasionally 
from their artillery, and keeping up a con- 
tinued fire of musketry ; whilst along the 
streets leading to the Chandnee Chouk, the 
dropping sound of musketry, that told of 
irregular and partial fighting, was heard at 


' intervals during the day. All the mortars 


belonging to the English force (most of 
them brought from the magazine captured 
on the preceding day) now played con- 


_stantly upon the palace and the quarters of 


the town occupied by the enemy. 

On the 18th, it was reported by spies, 
that the king, with his sons, the three royal 
regiments, some other corps of native in- 
fantry, and troopers of the light cavalry, 
had secured themselves in the palace, and 
were resolved to resist to the last man. 
They had now got a field-piece in position, 
in front of the Chandnee Chouk gateway of 
the royal residence, from which they kept up 
a constant but ineffective fire upon the bank. 

During the evening of the 19th of Sep- 
tember, the Burn bastion was surprised and 
captured by a party from the Cabul gate; 
and early on the following morning, the 
Lahore gate and Garstin bastion were like- 
wise taken by assault. On the same day, 
the whole of the available cavalry had 
moved out through the suburbs, in the 
direction of, but not on the road to, the 
Cuttub Minar, and marched to the top of 
the EKed-Ghah hill, from whence they over- 
looked the camp of the Bareilly and Nus- 
seerabad mutineers, under General Buck- 
tawar Khan, formerly a subahdar of cavalry 
in the Company’s service. It was soon 
perceived that the enemy was evacuating 
the camp; and a loud explosion in the 
direction of it told, to practised ears, that 
the rebel troops were destroying their sur- 
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plus ammunition previous to flight. The 
surmise was presently converted into assur- 
ance of the fact by the arrival of some 
hurkarus belonging to Hodson’s irregulars. 
Captain Hodson immediately descended to 
the camp, which he found deserted, except 
by some sick and wounded sepoys, in- 
capable of offering resistance. A great 
quantity of clothing, and some ammunition 
and plunder, was found in the camp, which 
bore unmistakable evidence of hasty aban- 
donment. Another party of cavalry then 
entered the city by the Delhi gate, and 
quickly took possession of the Jumma Mus- 
jeed, in which important post they were 
immediately supported by a detail of in~ 
fantry and some guns. 

It had now become evident, that not- 
withstanding the boasted resolution to hold 
out “to the last man,” the king and his 
adherents were about to, or already had, 
put in practice “that better part of valour 
called discretion,” by seeking their personal 
safety in flight! In eonsequence of this 
change of purpose, the king and princes, 
with their attendants and a large portion of 
their troops, had left the palace and city 
during the night—the monarch and his 
family to seek a temporary refuge in the 
palace of the Cuttub Minar; the troops to 
carry the ravages of a war of extermination 
through the adjacent provinces. 

At two o’clock on the morning of the 
20th of September, a working party of 
engineers and sappers was detailed off to 
a large building near the Lahore gate of 
the palace, for the purpose of raising a 
battery of heavy guns, with which to 
batter the outer walls of the royal resi- 
dence. By four o’clock the men had 
reached the station assigned to them, and 
filled in their sand-bags to make a traverse 
across a road leading to, and about 300 
yards distant from, the gate, outside of 
which the enemy had still three heavy 
guns, that enabled them to keep up a desul- 
tory fire on the working party, which, how- 
ever, accomplished its task, and then the 
rebels could no longer approach their guns, 
as the rifles, from behind the sand-bags, 
picked off every man as he showed himself. 
About 9 o’clock a.M., it was determined ta 
break through some houses in front of the 
palace, in order to optain a clear range 
towards the great gate of the building, with 
a view to batter it in preparatory to an 
assault. The subsequent operations in this 
quarter are described in the subjoined 
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letter of an officer of engineers engaged in 
this service. He savys—“I waited a short 
‘time, when suddenly I saw some Sikhs and 
rifles run forward towards the gate, and 
squat down behind a low wall at the side 
of the road. A few men fired at them 
out of the loopholes of the palace wall, but 
did no damage. Colonel Jones then deter- 
mined to blow in the gate and rush in. 
Accordingly, poor Home (who has since 
been killed) sent for powder-bags, and got 
250 lbs. of powder. As he had been at one 
hlowing-in expedition, I offered to light the 
fuse and lay the bags; but he said he had 
been ordered, and did not approve of volun- 
| teering, so he went himself. The rifles, 
‘some of the 6lst, and Sikhs and Ghoor- 
| kas, were all safe some little distance off. I 
was with Colonel Jones. We saw Home 
light the train and run off. The Sikhs ran 
| across the road up to the gate. We all 
‘yan in as hard as we could, and found a 
| number of our officers in the front. As we 
‘entered the gate, we found pointing at it 
, three heavy guns, loaded with grape up to 
the muzzle, but luckily nobody to fire 
them. We collected a good many men, 
and dashed through, finding ourselves in a 
very fine archway, lofty and wide, with 
small vaulted rooms on each side. In 
these were some sepoys, who were, of 
course, instantly killed. The first polished 
off, I am almost glad to say, was a sapper. 
We went on half-way up the archway, 
which is about eighty yards long, where 
two roads went across, right and left. We 
wanted to get up to the top of the towers 
of the gate, and one officer luckily knew 
the way ; I followed him close with others. 
We searched all through the rooms, but 
could find no one. We then came down, 
and went to the other gate of the palace, 
called the Delhi gate, because it leads out 
in the direction of the old city of Delhi. 
Several sepoys were killed there also—one 
on the way to it. We saw this man come 
out of his hut, look at us, run back, get his 
musket and a powder-flask. Several shots 
were fired at him, but missed; at last, a 
rifleman beside me stopped, stretched his 
Jeg out, and took a steady aim, and killed 
the man in the act of loading. Having left 
a guard at this gate, we were returning, in 
order to penetrate the interior of the palace, 
when we saw a man coming towards us 
with a tulwar, not drawn, and another 
native weapon, which I have now. We 
aaid, ‘Who are you?’ He said, ‘ Ryot’ 
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(that is, a peasant.) Having found him 
with arms in he palace, we thought this 
very unlikely, and so ordered him to be 
shot, which was done accordingly. We 
then went into a large courtyard, in which 
were lying a few bodies of men, camels, 
horses, bullocks, &c., killed by our shells, 
of which a good many marks were visible. 
Passing through this, we came to what was 
called the ‘ Public Hall of Audience.’ Here 
was a marble balcony, in which the puppet 
king used to sit, when every one could 
come to the presence and make petitions. 
This balcony was about fifteen feet from 
the ground. The enclosure round it, of 
paling, about four feet high, is about 
eighty yards long and thirty broad; inside 
it were a number of sepoys on beds. They 
were all killed. I saw one man (sepoy) 
have both hands cut off with a tulwar, shot 
in the body, two bayonet wounds in the 
chest, and he still lived, till a rifleman blew 
his brains out. I did not feel the least dis- 
gusted or ashamed of directing or seeing 
such things done, when I reflected on what 
those very wretches perhaps had done; and 
I hope you won’t think worse of me for 
saying so. I think I could have seen any 
number «killed. From this we went on to 
the ‘Private Hall of Audience.’ In this 
no sepoys were found that I know of. 
This hall, where the throne was, is built of 
marble, and is a mixture of splendour and 
tawdriness, which characterise Indian huild- 
ings. I sat down on the white stone, or 
block of crystal, or whatever it is, on which, 
I believe, the king’s chair used to be 
placed, and leant against a marble pillar, 
and hoped our labours were over.” 

The palace of the Moguls had then been 
deserted by its princely occupants, and the 
living representative of the illustrious race 
of Timour, was now, with his family and 
retainers, a wretched fugitive, shorn of his 
honours, and dependent even for the boon 
of existence upon the mercy of those he 
had so grievously insulted and irreparably 
wronged. Perhaps a more deplorable fall 
may scarcely be conceived than was that of 
the traitor, Mahomed Suraj-oo-deen Shah 
Ghazee, titular king of Delhi. 

In the course of the day, the head-quar- 
ters of the army were established in the 
palace, in the principal hall of which the 
health of her majesty Queen Victoria was 
rapturously drank to by the conquerors 0. 
Delhi; and, under a royal salute, the Bri- 
tish flag unfolded its triumphant blazonry 
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while the building resounded with the 


of toil and endurance. 


Immediately that the flight of the king 
and princes became known, Captam Hodson 


obtained permission to start with his horse- 


men in pursuit, and came up with the elder 


of the royal fugitives at Durgah Nizam-oo- 


deen, about six miles from the city. The 


king was at once summoned to surrender ; 
and, after some negotiation with the begum, 
his favourite wife, wko had accompanied 


‘gave his word that the life of the king 


should be spared. The royal prisoner was 


then brought forth, and surrendered to 


his pursuer, who forthwith returned to 


Upon the arrival of 
the horsemen with their prisoner at the 


Delhi with his prrze.* 


gate of the palace, the men on guard pre- 


pared to turn out and salute the party, but 


were restrained by Captain Hodson, who 
with a feeling of delicacy imagined the act 
might be construed by the ex-monarch as 


one of mockery. The king, with his wife, 


and her son (a youth of seventeen), with 
some half-dozen attendants, were then con- 
ducted to a small building in the courtyard 
of the palace, where, under a proper guard, 
they remained until their fate could be de- 
cided by a military tribunal. 


On the following morning Captain Hodson 


again started, for the purpuse of capturing 
\the fugitive princes, whom he ascertained 
‘had taken shelter at the tomb of the em- 
peror Humayoon, near the Cuttub Minar. 
This active officer, with 100 of his men, 
speedily reached the designated spot, and 
having taken necessary measures for pre- 


* The exigencies of the moment required that a 


wide discretion should be allowed to the authorities 


immediately upon the scene of action, when the per- 
sonal condition of the king became a question ; and, 
although the circumstances might not have war- 
ranted a subordinate officer in deviating from any 
sitive order issued by government on the subject, 
it does not seem that Captain Hodson, in pledgin 
his word for the safety of the king’s life, did at all 
violate the instructions contained in the following 
notification from the secretary to the government, 
issued in the previous month, and simply prohibit- 
ing any negotiation in which restoration to his 
former state should be offered as a basis of future 
arrangement. The document referred to states, that 
“rumours have more than once reached the 
Piape ae that overtures have been made by the 
ing of Delhi to the officer commanding the troops 
there, and that those overtures may possibly be 
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oyous acclamations of the troops, who thus 
beheld the consummation of their months 


him, and who stipulated for his personal 
safety as the only conditron on which he 
, would return alive to Delhi, Captain Hodson 


[a.p. 1857. 


venting any access to, or egress from, tne 
building, he ordered one of the illegitimate 
sons of the king (who had saved his own 
life by treachery to his relatives), with a 
Moulvie, named Rujab Ali (a trusted emis- 
sary of the late Sir Henry Lawrence), to 
bring the princes from their retreat. After 
a delay of two hours his order was obeyed, 
and two of the sons and one grandson of 
the king came out and gave up their swords. 
They were tmmediately placed im a carriage, 
and, surrounded by a guard of forty men, 
proceeded slowly towards the city. Captain 
Hodson then, with the remainder of his. 
men, entered the enceinte of the tomb, 
where he found from fiwe to six thousand 
of the refuse of the city and palace con- 
gregated, and armed with weapons and 
missiles. of ali descriptions. Upon his com- 
manding the instant surrender of their 
arms, several shots were fired, but not one 
of Hodson’s band was hit. The captaim 
sternly reiterated his command, and was. 
about to give his men the order to charge 
upon the rabble, when the latter began 
laying down their arms: 500 swords, 1,000 
fire-arms of different sorts, besides horses, 
elephants, &c., were collected in less than 
an hour and a-half, without a blow being 
struck. Captain Hodson then rapidly fol- 
lowed the royal prisoners, who had by this 
time nearly reached Delhi. The carriage 
had halted, and was surrounded by an im- 
mense gathering of people, who turned de- 
fiantly upon the troopers as they approached 
the spot. It was not a moment for hesita- 
tion, and the captain at once dashed into 
the midst of the throng, and im a few but 
energetic words, told the people that “‘ those 
men in the carriage had not only rebelled 
against the government, but Had ordered 
and witnessed the massacre and shamefub 








































renewed upon the basis of the restoration of the 
king to the position which he held before the mutiny 
at Meerut and Delhi. The governor-general de- 
sires it to be understood, that any concession to the 
king, of which the king’s restoration to his former 
position should be the basis, is one to which the gov- 
ernment, as at present advised, cannot for a mo- 
ment give its consent. Should any negotiation 
of the sort be contemplated, a full report of all the- 
circumstances must be submitted to the governor. 
general in council, before the government is come 
mitted to anything.”—The notification merely refers. 
to the question of future position, not to the preser- 
vation of life; and so it was doubtless understood by 
Captain Hodson; although Major-general Wilson 
was called upon by the secretary to the govern- 
ment, “‘o explain under what conditions the king’s 
life was promised him.”—.(Blue Books, No. 4, p. 106; 
and No. 6, p. 43.) . 
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exposure of innocent women and children: 
and thus, therefore,” said he, turning to 
the carriage with his revolver—“ thus, 
therefore, the government punishes such 
traitors and murderers.”’ Suiting the action 
to the word, he shot them instantaneously 
in succession. The effect upon the rabble 
was wonderful: not a hand was raised, not 
a weapon levelled; and the Mohammedans 
| of the troop, and some Moulvies among the 
| people, exclaimed, as if by simultaneous 
‘ampulse, “Well and rightly done: their 
.crimes have met with their just penalty |— 
| these were they who gave the signal for the 
| death of helpless women and children; and 
outraged decency by the exposure of their 
persons; and now a righteous judgment has 
fallen upon them! God is great!” The 
crowd then slowly and silently dispersed, 
| and the bodies were conveyed into the city 
and thrown out of the carriage, upon the 
very spot in front of the. Khotwallee, where 
the blood of their victims, a few months 
! previous, had stained the earth. Here the 








the people until the 24th, when, for sanitary 
| weasons, they were removed, and cast into 
| the river. 

The following official despatch, from Ma- 
gor-general Wilson to the adjutant-general 
of the army, announces the complete re- 
occupation of Delhi by the English autho- 
rities :— 

* Delhi, September 22nd. 
 Sir,—In continuation of my despatch 
of the 16th instant, I now have the honour 


provinces, his excellency the commander- 
in-chief, and the government, of the further 
operations of the force under my command 
since that date. During the 17th and 18th 
we continued to take up advanced posts in 
the face of considerable opposition on the 
part of the rebels, and not without loss to 
ourselves, three officers being killed, and a 
number of men killed and wounded. On 
the evening of the 19th, the Burn bastion, 
which had given us considerable annoyance, 
was surprised and captured. On the morn- 
ing of the 20th our troops pushed on and 
occupied the Lahore gate, from which an 
ainopposed advance was made on the other 
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Dastions and gateways, until the whole of 


* First troop, lst brigade horse artillery; 2nd 
ditto; 3rd ditto; No. 7 light field battery, 9th lan- 
cers; Ist, 2nd, and 5th Punjab cavalry; Hodson’s 

orse (220) ; two companies of Punjab sappers ; her 


carcasses remained exposed to the gaze of 


to forward a report, for the information of 
the major-general commanding in the upper 
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the defences of the city were in our hands, 
From the time of our first entering the city, 
an uninterrupted and vigorous fire from 
our guns and mortars was kept up on the 
palace, Jumma Musjeed, and other important 
posts in possession of the rebels; and as we 
took up our various positions in advance, 
our light guns and mortars were brought 
forward and used with effect on the streets 
and houses in their neighbourhood. 

“The result of this heavy and unceasing 
bombardment, and of the steady and per- 


severing advance of our troops, has been 
the evacuation of the palace by the king, 
the entire desertion of the city by the in- 
habitants, and the precipitate flight of the 


rebel troops—who, abandoning their camp 


property, many of their sick and wounded, 
and the greater part of their field artillery, 
have fled in utter disorganisation, some four 
or five thousand across the bridge of boats 
into the Doab, the remainder down the 
right bank of the Jumna. 
the palace having been blown in, it was 
occupied by our troops at about noon on 


The gates of 


the 20th, and my head-quarters established 
in it the same day. The great diminution of 
our strength by losses in action during the 
last few days, added to the severe sickness 
prevailing among the troops, has prevented 
my immediately organising and sending a 
column in pursuit ; but a force,* under com- 
mand of Lieutenant-colonel Greathed, will 
march to-morrow morning towards Bolund- 
shuhur and Allygurh to intercept the rebels, 
whose intentions are said to be to cross the 
Jumna at Muttra. My intelligence, how- 
ever, I regret to say, is very defective. The 
king, who accompanied the troops, it is be- 
lieved for some short distance, last night 
gave himself up to a party of irregular 
cavalry, whom I had sent out in the direc- 
tion of the fugitives, and he is now a prisoner 
under a guard of European soldiers. Three 
of the shahzadarst who are known to have 
taken a prominent part in the atrocities 
attending the insurrection, have been this 
day captured by Captain Hodson, aud shot 
on the spot. 

“Thus has the important duty committed 
to this force been accomplished, and ite 
object attained. Delhi, the focus of rebellion 
and insurrection, and the scene of so much 
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horrible cruelty, taken and made desolate; ; 


majesty’s 8th regiment; her majesty’s 7th ditto; 
2nd and 4th Punjab infantry. 
t Mirza Moghul, Mirza Kheyr Sultan, sons of the 
king; Mirza Aboo Bukkur, dis Oo 
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the king a prisoner in our hands ; and the! and while suffering from the effects ae 
mutineers, notwithstanding their great nu-: painful wound, devoted himself with the 
merical superiority and their vast resources greatest ability and assiduity to the conduct 


in ordnance, and all the munitions and ap- 
pliances of war, defeated on every occasion 
of engagement with our troops, are now 
driven with slaughter in confusion and dis- 
may from their boasted stronghold. The 
details of the operations have been so fully 
entered into in my previous despatch and 
annexed reports and returns from the 
various commanding officers, that little re- 
mains for me to say, but to again express 
my unqualified approbation of the conduct 
and spirit of the whole of the troops, not 
only on this occasion, but during the entire 
‘period they have been in the field. For 


‘four months of the most trying season of 


the year this force, originally very weak in 
number, has been exposed to the repeated 
and determined attacks of an enemy far 
'outnumbering it, and supported by a nu- 
merous and powerful artillery. The duties 
imposed upon all have been laborious, ha- 
rassing, and incessant, and notwithstanding 
heavy losses, both in action and from dis- 
ease, have been at all times zealously and 
cheerfully performed. 
“I beg to add my most cordial concur- 
rence in the commendations bestowed by 
officers commanding brigades, columns, and 
detachments, on the officers and men named 
in their several reports; and I have to ex- 
press my own deep obligations to those 
officers themselves for the valuable assistance 
I have at all times received from them. To 
Major F. Gaitskell, who recently assumed 
command of the artillery in the field, conse- 
quent on Brigadier Garbett having been 
disabled by a wound, and to the officers 
and men of that distinguished arm, to whose 
energy aud untiring zeal the successful issue 
of the operations is so largely attributable, 
I have to offer my hearty thanks And 
particularly am I indebted to that excellent 
officer, Lieutenant-colonel Hogge, director 
of the artillery depot, who volunteered his 
services as commissary of orduance with the 
siege-train, through whose able superinten- 
dence of the park, and arrangements for the 
supply of ammunition to the batteries, our 
artillery was enabled to deal out the de- 
struction which was effected; as also to 
Captain J. Young, deputy commissary, and 


Mr. J. Stolesbury, assistant-commissary of 


ordnance, fur their exertions during the 


whole siege. To Lieutenant-colonel Baird 


Smith, chief engineer, who, in ill-health 
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of the difficult and important operxtions of 
the siege; to his gallant and eminently 
talented second, Captain A. Taylor; and to 
the whole of the officers and men of the 
engineer brigade, my thanks and acknow- 
ledgments are especially due for having 
planned and successfully carried out, in the 
face of extreme and unusual difficulties, an 
attack almost without parallel in the an- 
nals of siege operations. To that most bril- 
liant officer, Brigadier-general J. Nicholson, 
whose professional character and qualifica- 
tions are so well known and appreciated, I 
am under the greatest obligations for the 
daring manner in which he ‘led his column 
to the assault; and I deeply deplore that 
his services are for the present lost to the 
state. To Brigadier Hope Grant, C.B., 
commanding the cavalry brigade, ‘and to 
Brigadiers J. Longfield and W. Jones, C.B., 
commanding infantry brigades, I am deeply 
indebted ; and I have to offer my best thanks 
to Colonel G. Campbell, commanding her 
majesty’s 52nd light infantry, and to that 
intrepid and excellent officer, Major C. Reid, 
of the Sirmoor battalion, both wounded 
while gallantly leading columns of attack ; 
as also to Colonel J. Jones, commanding 
the Ist battalion 60th royal rifles—a regi- 
ment which has shown a glorious example, 
both in its daring gailantry and its perfect 
discipline, to the whole foree—for the ability 
with which he covered the advance of the 
assaulting columns. 

‘I have pleasure also in bringing favour- 
ably to notice the services reudered by 
Lieutenant-colonel H. P. Burn, attached as 
field-officer to the lst brigade of infantry ; 
and by Captain Seymour Blane, her ma- 
jesty’s 52nd light infantry, major of brigade 
to Brigadier-general Nicholson. Colonel 
J. L. Denniss, of her majesty’s S2ud light 


infantry, whom I placed in charge of the 
camp during the operations, is eutitled to 
my thanks and acknowledgments for the 
able dispositions he made with the troops 
under his command for the due protection 
of his important charge. To the officers of 
the general staff of the army, and to those 
of the staff of the field force, my cordial 
acknowledgments are due for the admirable 
manner in which they have performed their 
responsible duties. To the officers of my 
personal staff—Captain C. H. Barchard, | 
who has served with me, first as my orderly 
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officer, and subsequently as aide-de-camp, 
and to whose zealous and untiring exertions 
I am deeply indebted; to Captain J. R. 
Turnbull, second aide-de-camp; Captain 
R. H. D. Lowe and Lieutenant R. C. Lowe, 
extra aides-de-camp—I am under great 
obligations for the zeal and readiness with 
which they, on this and all other occasions, 
have performed their duties. My thanks 
are also due to Major H. A. Ouvry, who 
attended me on the day of assault. 

“ For the valuable aid at all times ren- 
dered by the officers of the civil service 
who have been attached to the force, I 
have to record my warm acknowledgments. 
Mr. Hervey Greathed, agent to the deputy 
governor, North-Western Provinces (whose 
subsequent sudden death I deeply lament), 
and Mr. C. B. Saunders, both of whom 
attended me in action and made themselves 
most useful; Sir T. Metcalfe, whose gal- 
lantry in conducting Colonel Campbell’s 
assaulting column through the city was 
conspicuous; and Mr. R. W. Clifford, who 
was also in attendance on me, are all 
entitled to my thanks. I need not observe 
hew largely the success and efficiency of an 
army depends on the regularity of its sup- 
plies. Under circumstances of peculiar 
difficulty, im a district the population of 
which has been inimical, and in which cival 
authority has ceased to exist, this force has, 
from the commencement, been kept well 
and sufficiently provisioned with supplies of 
every description, the issue of rations to 
the soldiers having been as regular, both in 
quantity and quality, as in cantonments. 
My warmest thanks are therefore due to 
Lieutenant-colonel W. B. Thompson, deputy 
commissary-general, the admirable and in- 
defatigable head of that department in the 
field; as also to Lieutenant T. H. Sibley, 

rincipal executive officer; to Lieutenant 
Waterfield, and to the other officers serving 
in that department. 

‘‘ With the medical arrangements of the 
| superintending surgeon, E. Tritton, I have 
every reason to be satisfied, and he is 
entitled to my cordial acknowledgments. 
At such a trying season of the year, and in 
a notoriously unhealthy locality, the sick- 
ness and mortality have, of course, been 
heavy. In addition to those suffering 


from disease, the hospitals have received 
almost daily accessions of wounded men. 
The labours, therefore, of the medical de- 
vartment have been unceasing, notwith- 
standing there has not been at any time 
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the shghtest failure in the arrangements 
for the care and comfort of the very numer- 
ous patients. The duties and offices of 
provost-marshal to the force have been con- 
ducted by a very deserving old non-com- 
missioned officer, Sergeant-major Stoud, 3rd 
brigade horse artillery, whom I recommend 
to favourable consideration for a commis- 
sion. I should neither be fulfilling the 
repeatedly-expressed wishes of the artillery 
officers attached to this force, nor following 
the dictates of my own inclination, if I 
failed to acknowledge the valuable assis- 
tance which has, throughout the operations 
before Delhi, been most cheerfully given by 
the non-commissioned officers and men of 
her majesty’s 9th lancers and the 6th 
dragoon guards in working the batteries. 
Without it, owing to the comparatively 
small number of artillerymen, I should 
have been quite unable to man the batteries 
efficiently, or to keep up the heavy fire 
which, aided by these men, I have happily 
been able todo. To these regiments, there- 
fore, and to Brigadier Grant, who so readily 
placed a certain number of his men at my 
disposal for such purpose, I tender my best 
thanks. 

“It would be an omission on my part 
were I to pass over in silence the good ser- 
vices and loyal conduct of one who has 
already been rewarded by the government 
for the friendly assistance he rendered to 
our army in Affghanistan—I allude to the 
Nawab Jan Fishan Khan, who, with his 
brave nephew, Sirdar Bahadoor Meer Khan, 
and their retainers, accompanied me from 
Meerut, was present at the actions on the 
Hindun, and has since taken part in nearly 
every action in which this force has been 
engaged. Of the loyal services rendered to 
the state by the rajah of Putteeala, which 
must be so well known to the government, 
it may not be considered necessary for me 
to speak ; but it is incumbent on me, in my 
capacity as commander of this force, to 
acknowledge officially the great assistance 
the rajah’s troops have afforded me in 
enabling the numerous convoys of ammu- 
nition and stores to travel in security and 
safety to my camp, under their escort and 
protection. Equally is it my duty to bring 
prominently to the notice of government 
the admirable service performed by the 
Jhind rajah and his troops, under com- 
mand of Lieutenant-colonel H. F. Dunsford. 
They have not only had very harassing 
duties to carry out ia the Sonn escort of 
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convoys of sick and wounded men, ammu- 
nition, &c., but they have also aided me in 
the field on more than one occasion, and 
finally participated in the assault of the city. 
“Lastly, 1 trust I may be excused if I 
thus publicly acknowledge the all-important 
and invaluable aid for which I am indebted 
to the chief commissioner of the Punjab, 
Sir John Lawrence, K.C.B., to whose inde- 
fatigable exertions in reinforcing me with 
every available soldier in the Punjab, the 
successful result of our operations is, I un- 
hesitatingly pronounce, attributable ; and I 
take this opportunity of recognising the 
advantage derived from the presence of the 
troops of his highness the Maharajah Rum- 
beer Sing, in alliance with the British force, 
the moral effect of which has been great: 
and, although unsuccessful, I regret to say, 
in the actual accomplishment of that part 
of the operations in which the Jummoo 
contingent was engaged on the 14th, I can 
attach no particle of blame to those troops, 
as I consider, under the circumstances in 
which they were placed, the very strong 
position which they had to attack, and the 
prolonged and determined resistance which 
they encountered from an enemy superior 
to them in number, arms, training, and 
experience, that they behaved, under their 
gallant commander, Captain R.C. Lawrence, 
and the other British officers serving with 
them (to whom my best thanks are due), as 
well as they could have been expected to 
do.—I have, &c., 
‘A. Witson, Major-general, 
“ Commanding Delhi Field Force.” 
Upon the receipt of the preceding des- 
patch. at the seat of government, the follow- 
ing notification was issued by command of 
the governor-general in council :— 
“Fort William, 2nd October, 1857. 
“The right honourable the governor- 
general in council has received, by a tele- 
graphic message, the gratifying announce- 
ment that Dethi is entirely in the hands of 
Major-general Wilson’s army. 


four months have harassed Hindostan, and 
the stronghold in which the mutinous army 
of es has sought to concentrate its 
power, has been wrested from the rebels. 
The king is a prisoner in the palace. The 
head-quarters of Major-general Wilson are 
established in the Dewan Khas. A strong 


column is in pursuit of the fugitives. 

Whatever may be the motives and passions 

by which the mutinous soldiers, and those 
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who are leagued with them, have been 
instigated to faithlessness, rebellion, and 
crimes at which the heart sickens, it is 
certain that they have found encourage- 
ment in the delusive belief that India was 
weakly guarded by England, and that 
before the government could gather together 
its strength against them, their ends would 
be gained. They are now undeceived. 
Before a single soldier of the many thou- 
sands who are hastening from England to 
uphold the supremacy of the British power 
has set foot on these shores, the rebel force, 
where it was strongest and most united, 
and where it had the command of un- 
bounded military appliances, has been 
destroyed or scattered by an army collected 
within the limits of the North-Westerp 
Provinces and the Punjab alone. 

‘‘The work has been done before the 
support of those battalions which have been 
collected in Bengal from the forces of the 
queen in China, and in her majesty’s eastern 
colonies, could reach Major-general Wilson’s 
army; and it is by the courage and endur- 
ance of that gallant army alone; by the 
skill, sound judgment, and steady resolu- 
tion of its brave commander; and by the 
aid of some native chiefs, true to their 
allegiance, that, under the blessing of 
God, the head of rebellion has been crushed, 
and the cause of loyalty, humanity, and 
rightful authority vindicated. 

“The governor-general in council hopes 
that the receipt of despatches from Major- 
general Wilson will soon place it in his 
power to make known the details of the 
operations against Delhi, and to record, 
fully and publicly, the thanks and com- 
mendation which are due to the officers 
and men by whose guidance, courage, and 
exertions those operations have been brought 
to a successful issue. But the governor- 
general in council will not postpone, till 
then, his grateful acknowledgment of the 
services which have been rendered to the 
empire at this juncture by the chief com 
missioner of the Punjab. To Sir John 
Lawrence, K.C.B., it is owing that the 
army before Delhi, long ago cut off from all 
the direct support from the lower provinces, 


‘has been constantly reunited and strength- 


ened so effectually, as to enable its com- 
mander not only to hold his position un- 
shaken, but to achieve complete success. 
To Sir John Lawrence’s unceasing vigi- 
lance, and to his energetic and judicious 


employment of the trustworthy force at his 
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own disposal, it is due that Major-general 
Wilson’s army has not been harassed or 
threatened on the side of the Punjab, and 
that the authority of the government in 
the Punjab itself has been sustained and 
generally respected. The governor-general 
m council seizes, with pleasure, the earliest 
opportunity of testifying his high appre- 
elation of these great and timely services.— 
By order of the right honourable the gov- 
ernor-general of India in council. 
“R. J. H. Brrcu, Colonel, 

“‘ Secretary to the Government of India 

in the Military Department.” 

In an affair of so much importance, upon 
the successful issue of which it was, at one 
time, considered that the future destiny of 
the English rule in India was probably 
dependent, and which had naturally been 
an object of intense anxiety, the revelations 
of parties engaged in the conflict, and 
sharing its perils and its toils, become 
valuable and interesting ; and as many of 
the exciting incidents of the siege and cap- 
ture of Delhi are detailed in the subjoined 
correspondence and extracts, the introduc- 
tion of them at the elose of the pre- 
sent chapter may not be considered inappro- 
priate. The first extract enters somewhat 
argumentatively upon the incident of the 
outbreak of the llth of May, and the 
policy pursued by the several commanders 
m the early operations of the force col- 
lected for the recapture of the city, and the 
punishment of the traitors collected within 
it. The writer, an officer of engmeers, 
dating from Delhi, September 28th, says— 
“You will see by the date of my letter that 
the task in which we have been so long 
engaged, is at Jast aceomplished. Delhi 
was assaulted, and a portion of the city 
eaptured by us on the }4th of September. 
Our progress from this date was slow till the 
20th, when the city was evacuated by the mu- 
tineers, aud we found ourselves in possession 
of the whole. Thus had ended what I sup- 
pose future generations will consider one of 
the most extraordinary sieges in history. 
You will, by the time this reaches you, have 
learnt something more of the actual diff- 
culties that we have had to contend against 
than our last English letters show; but 
you cannot have the same notion of the 
wonderful way in which our small force has 
been protected by Providence, as we who 
have been participators in all that has 
passed. You will hear a great deal, I will 
acknowledge; but there are small details 
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which strike us so forcibly at the time of 
the occurrence, and these are so innumer- 
able, that the most careful narrator will 
fail to tell all. Many calamities have be- 
fallen us since the 10th of May, that 
most of us felt tempted to look upon as 
irretrievable at the moment, but which a 
short time has sufficed to point out as the 
only remedies against evils of far greater 
magnitude. So often has our position 
seemed perfectly hopeless, and so wonderful 
have been our deliverances, that I cannot 
conceive the most sceptical man denying 
events to have been brought about by a 
power far above human. I will only at- 
tempt to point out to you some of the most 
convincing proofs of what I assert. Firstly, 
when the mutiny broke out, see how Gen- 
eral Hewitt was blamed for his inactivity. 


‘The outcry was natural; and no one can 


deny that he was the most incompetent 
man that could have filled such a post. 
But let us for an instant suppose, that 
some more able man had commanded at 
Meerut, and even that the mutiny bad, at 
its first outbreak at Meerut, been quelled. 
Subsequent events and disclosures have 
only proved to us that the outbreak has 
been premature, and that had it been over- 
come at the time, if would probably have 
come upon us at the appointed day witha 
force that none of us could have hoped te 
withstand. Secondly, let us take the fact, 
that the mutineers, on the 10th of Mav, 
found the Water gate (to the south of the 
palace) open, when all others had been shut 
against them. I have heard many deplore 
this fact; but let us suppose # otherwise. 
Let us suppose that all the gates im the 
city had been closed, and that all ingrese 
had been impracticable. The results, I 
think, must have been far more lamentable 
even than they were. Tle mutineers, I 
think without a doubt, would not have 
spent much time in fruitless endeavours to 
enter the city, but have rushed straight up 
to the cantonments, where they would have 
been joined by the native infantry regi- 
ments there quartered. The surprise would 
have been most complete ; and, under the 
circumstances, few indeed, if any, of us 
could have escaped from cantonments; and, 
with the prospect of the mmense plunder 
in the city, I do not think they would have 
wasted much time m effecting an entrance, 
which would then have been most easy: 
and how would it have fared with those 
in the city? Thirdly, we have aways 
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Jamented the delay in the assistance of the 
European force from Bengal reaching us. 
The event has shown how far more neces- 
sary these same Europeans were down- 
country even than up here. Fourthly, we 
have three times (previously to the 14th of 
September) been on the point of assaulting 
HDelhi. This was very shortly after our 
first arrival here on June 8th. On one 
eccasion (June 12th) we had even sent out 
the advance column. I was the senior en- 
gineer with the column, and virtually had 
the command of it. My instructions were 
to advance through a portion of the suburbs 
of Delhi—Kissengunge, Paharipore, and 
those villages to the right of owr position 
on the ridge—in close column, and when 
within 400 yards of the city walls, to ex- 
tend to the right and left im skirmishing 
order. The suburbs that I allude to, I 
must tell you, are chiefly composed of 
koopholed enclosures and serais, which, you 
would think, had been built expressly for 
defensive purposes. The streets are very 
narrow; and the distance that we had to 
traverse, to reach within 400 yards of the 
wall, something beyond a mile. Had this 
' position been occupied only by the merest 
handful of the enemy—and there was 
nothing to prevent its being so without our 
knowledge—we could certainly never have 
forced our way through it; and had the 
merest handful of the enemy only let us 
pass through to the extreme end of the 
; suburbs, and then attacked us and cut off 
our retreat, I really think that hardly a 

man of us would have escaped to tell the 
tale. As it turned out, just as I was on 
the point of throwing out the skirmishers, 
an aide-de-camp rode up to tell me we were 
unsupported, and must make the best of 
our way back, and he only hoped we miglit 
get back safely. Most providentially, the 
enemy seemed to be in perfect ignorance of 
our movements, for not a shot was fired at 
us till we had almost reached camp again, 
and were very nearly out of range of the 
round shot from the city walls. On reach- 
ing the camp, we learned that the project 
had miscarried, owing to a misconception 
of orders of Brigadier Graves, in command 
of the second colum». Loud were the 
abuses shir on this unfortunate man, 
who seemed (and perhaps deservedly so) 
the butt of everybody’s censure. Of course, 
everybody attributed to him the loss of 
such a seemingly good opportunity of 
tuking the uh 
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ture to say so now. My own (and, I think, 
the general) conviction is, that our force, so 
contemptibly small as it then was, would 
have been completely lost in such an im- 
mense city; and, unless the enemy had 
been most completely panic-stricken, would 
have had little chanee of holding any tem- 
porary advantage that we might have gained 
in the first rush. I could enumerate in- 
stances of the same kind without number; 
but it would try your patience. I think few 
can ponder on all that has happened, and 
imagine that our work in Endia 1s done, and 
that Providence has altogether forsaken us.” 

Another engineer officer, whose letter. 
ranges from the 2lst to the 27th of Sep. 
tember, says—“ Here we are at last, thank 
God! having kicked out those rascals neck 
and crop after a twelve days’ attack. The 
14th was the storming day, as I told you, 
and I got knocked over the day before, 
We 


‘lost about 64 officers and 1,100 men out of 


3,000: who went in. Some men say there 
never was harder fighting; and when we 
got inside, the brutes disputed every inch, 
till yesterday we shelled them out of the 
palace, charged, and took it with no loss, 
and all the villains in the city bolted; it is 
all ours now. Our men have been really 
most humane; they would not kill a single 
man who was not a sepoy, and-I am glad, 
to say not a woman or child was touched 
but when I saw sturdy brutes of men, the 
very class who committed all the atrocities, 
allowed to pass out, I could not help wish- 
ing some of the soldiers would drive theix 
bayonets through them; but I did not say 
so out loud, as they are very apt to take 
you at your word. 
“September 23rd.—We have all moved 
down to a capital house on the banks of 
the river in the city; the breeze is de- 
lightful, and we are all getting as fat and 
jolly as if we were at home. We are 
getting on capitally; we have got the 
king (the Great Mogul) prisoner, and are 
only waiting for leave from Calcutta to, 
hang him. His eldest son and heir, Mirza 
Moghul Beg, a most infernal scoundrel, who. 
set the example of murdering the Euro- 
peans, was caught and shot like a dog; and 
his son, a man about twenty years’ old; as 
well as the king’s eldest son, Mirza’s bro- 
ther. I saw all the three bodies exposed in, 
the Khotwallee this morning. Iam happy to, 


say we are not so lenient as we were. Two 


I think few would ven-|0f our native sappers were murdered in the 
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city, so we went out and hunted up about 
fifty or sixty men, thorough rascals, and 
our men have been shooting them ever 
since. I saw twenty-four knocked over, all 
tied together against the walls; and when 
you hear those wretches, when they see 
they have no chance, coolly tell you, ‘ Well, 
you may shoot me if you like; I killed 
three Europeans in the glorious massacre,’ 
you lose all horror at the sight, and only 
wish they had cat’s lives, to take them all. 
Only four Victoria crosses have been given 
in the army—one to Lieutenant Home, en- 
gineers; one to Lieutenant Salkeld, engi- 
neers ; one to Sergeant Smith, sappers and 
miners; and one to a bugler in her ma- 
jesty’s 52ud. So you see, we got three out 
of the four in our corps. Poor Salkeld is 
so badlv wounded | am afraid he will never 
wear his. However, the red riband has 
been better than any medicine. I am sure 
I would have given my left arm for it; and 
I might have had a chance, as I should 
most probably have been with Salkeld, 
blowing-up the Cashmere gate, had it not 
been for that wretched grape the mght 
before. * * * We are wonderfully com- 
fortable in our new house; it was a powder 
manufactory in the days of the Mogul, and, 
consequently, our servants accidentally blew 
us up the other day, and killed one of 
themselves. But these little excitements 
are necessary. After being three months 
every day under fire, the change is so great, 
that we were thinking of paying men to 
fire at us daily, and so let ourselves down 
to a quiet life by degrees. * * * I have 
given up walking about the back streets of 
Delhi; as yesterday, an officer and myself 
had taken a party of twenty men out 
patrolling, and we found fourteen women 
with their throats cut from ear to ear by 
their own husbands, and laid out in their 
shawls. Wecaughta man there, who said he 
saw them killed for fear they should fall into 
our hands, and showed us their husbands, 
who had done the best thing thev could 
afterwards, and killed themselves. We took 
about 280 cannon, with shot, &c., for nearly 
three years. Without artillery they are no 
good; with it, no despicable antagonists. 
There are no better gunners anywhere, as 
we discovered in this siege. By returns we 
lost 1,350 men and 64 officers during the 
assaultsonly. Tolerably bloody work. Our 
loss in the assault, out of eighteen officers 
on duty, was one officer killed (poor Tandy), 
ten wounded, many severely; one, I fear, 
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‘THE TRENCH-WORK. 
mortilly ; one the day before the assault, 
one after: total, 13 out of 18—a tolerable 
number ; for there were seven or eight who 
were on another part of the work, whom I 
don’t count, and who are on the strength 
to assist the unhappy remaining five now. 
I am glad to say there is not much work 
for us just now. At present, indeed, cut 
up as we have been, we could not do it if 
we had much; as, what with officers 
thoroughly done up since with fever, and 
others sent out with movable columns, our 
twenty-six for duty are reduced to four.”’ 

The progress of the trench-work, prepa- 
ratory to the assault, is described in the 
following communications, also from officers 
belonging to the royal engineers. The first 
extract says—“‘ When once we hegan the 
siege we knew we should svon take the 
place, which kept us up to any work. On 
the 8th of September large working parties 
from all the regiments in camp paraded at 
the engineer park, taking tools with them. 
We marched down to within 300 yards of 
the walls and bastions of the city. The 
men were employed in filling sand-bags, and 
making the ground ready for the batteries. 
Previous to this, for about a fortnight, we 
had to go out at night with large working 
and covering parties, and cut all the trees 
where the works were intended to be. 
That was the worst part of all, stumbling 
about all night in the long rank jungle, 
sometimes five feet high, wet through with 
the dew, and frequently attacked hy the 
enemy. On the 9th, 10th, llth, and 12th 
the batteries were completed. ‘They were 
immensely large, built up to the bottom of 
the embrasures of solid fascines; and 1,500 
camels were employed nightly in carrying 
down the fascines. Strange to say, the 
enemy did not fire on us much while build- 
ing the batteries. We were almost all of 
On the 
12th the batteries opened fire, when, after 
seeing the first salvo knock down a large 
portion of the Cashmere bastion, I was so 
tired that I lay down and slept during the 
roar of the guns for three or four hours. 
There were four batteries, one of them 
having twenty heavy guns and howitzers. 
The walls seemed to crumble before the 
weight of metal, and after two days’ firing, 
two breaches were made and a great part of 
the parapet stripped off the wall. One sand- 
bag battery was within 200 vards of the 
Water bastion. The fire of musketry from 
the walls of the town at this bastion was 
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tremendous. The guns were obliged to have 
iron mantlets fixed on them to protect the 
men while working the guns. I was in the 
battery when poor Captain Fagan, of the 
artillery, was shot through the head with a 
musket-ball. He would expose himeelf, 
though frequently warned. He used to get 
up and look over the mantiets to lay his 
guns better. Captain Taylor, of the engi- 
neers, managed the attack admirably. He 
was the director of the attack. On the night 
of the 13th he and Lieutenants Medley and 
Lang, of the engineers, with two or three 
riflemen, crept up to the ditch and ascer- 
tuined that the breaches were praeticable, 
and got back again without being seen. 
Captain Taylor instantly determined on the 
assault fur the following morning. There 
were five columns of attack. Two or three 
engineer officers were told-off to each by 
seniority. The seniors went with the frst 
eolumn, the next with the second; so Ward 
and myself, the unfortunate juniors (Car- 
negie and Forbes being sick), had to go with 
the fifth column or reserve; so I do not 
consider that we had so much danger, 
though the fire was rather sharp when we 
went in. All the engineer officers in the 
other columns, except Home, Lang, and 
Thomason, were wounded.” 

The second extract, referring to the en- 
gineering operations, says—‘‘ We opened 
our trenches on the 7th of September, and 
the way in which we aecomplished this was 
one of the most wonderful parts of the siege. 
Our attack was divided into two—the right 
and left. The right was directed against 
the Moree bastion ; and the left, to which I 
was attached, was directed against the por- 
tion of the walls near the Cashmere gate and 
church. If you can recollect the ground at 
all, you will remember that opposite Ludlow 
Castle (where Mr. S. Fraser lived), towards 
the river, it was occupied by gardens. The 
distance between this position and the city 
is very small, within easy range of grapeshot 
from No. 2 bastion, against which the thick 
brushwood was of course no protection. 
Breaking ground so close to the walls was a 
bold manceuvre, which few circumstances 
would justify, and one which we fully ex- 
pected would cost us many valuable lives. 
Judge, then, of our surprise to find scarcely 
any notice whatever taken of our pro- 
ceedings. It is the more remarkable, as 
there seemed to be no attempt at secrecy on 
our part, and we ourselves could hear the 
enemy’s sentries on the ramparts. Our 
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working party was an excessively large one; 
and had the enemy taken common precau- 
tions (for they could not have been ignorant 
of our presence), they must have inflicted 
very heavy losses, if, indeed, they had not 
entirely stopped our works. Vigilant, how- 
ever, as we have always found them, this 
first night God seemed to have blinded their 
eyes to all sense of danger; for, with the 
exception of one shower of grape and two 
or three roufid shot directed at us, which 
mjured no one, they fired away at our bat- 
éeries on the ridge as usual. In the morn- 
ing they acted very differently; for they 
commenced, and through the day kept up @ 
very hot fire; too late, however, for we had 
managed to obtain pretty good shelter by 
that time ; and our first battery on the right 
was not only finished, but armed and hard 
at work breachtng. You would think that 
after the experience of our first night, they 
would have allowed us lxtle peace im 
breaking fresh grownd nearer the walls;. 
however, even then there was not very mucl> 
fire, and it was only on the third night that 
they seemed to awake to a seuse of their 
danger; and from that time they kept up @ 
pretty steady fire of all sorts, including 
musketry, and we certainly lost some men. 
You may fancy that the engineers had little 
time to themselves. I was not in bed for 
four nights, and, as you may imagine, pretty 
well done up. There was only one battery 
(only 150 or 200 yards from the walls) to be 
finished, and it was the excitement alone 
that kept us awake. I had a party of her 
majesty’s 61st and 8th regiments under me, 
filling sand-bags. The fire wae very hot, 
and I was anxious to get my men under 
cover in some pits, where the earth was 
softer to dig. I was leading them to the 
pit, when, the night being dark, I fell into 
one that I had not seen, and sprained my 
leg and ankle so severely that I was obliged 
to be taken to camp in adhooly. There | 
lay on my back till the day of the assault. 
I don’t think that anyody in camp knew 
for certain the time of the assault till within 
two hours of the time. I was in my tent, 
away from the mess, and therefore had no 
opportunity of hearing anything about it till 
the rattle of musketry told me that some- 
thing was doing. Of course, stopping in 
bed was out of the question; and as my 
charger was hors de combat, I had no choice 
but to mount my little pony Donald. I 
had my doubts about my new charger, a 
very pretty little beast, and perfect in every 
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respect except courage, being one of the 
most determined shyers that I have ever 
seen. However, I had no choice for it, so I 
mounted, and in due course of time I found 
myself at the Cashmere gate. Our columns 
had entered, and one had even penetrated 
as far as the bank, but being unable to 
withstand the murderous fire, was com- 
pelled to retreat. It was with the greatest 
difficulty that I could keep my seat, for on 
reaching the branch roads outside the Cash- 
mere gate, the bullets and shotof all de- 
scriptions were flying about like hail, and 
one which struck close to the hoofs of my 
pony frightened him so that he became 
quite wimanageable. However, I got him 
through the gate, and a fearful sight it was 
that met my eyes. 

“A portion of our troops had escaladed 
the bastion walls close to the gate; others 
had scrambled up two large breaches in the 
walls and bastion near the treasury. The 
remainder had entered at the gate itself, 
which had been blown open by one of our 
officers. The latter was really the hazardous 
duty of the day, and was most gallantly 
performed, though in bread daylight. The 
explosion party consisted of Lieutenants 
Home and Salkeld, of our corps, a few 
sappers, and a bugler of her majesty’s 52ud. 
On their nearing the gate they found it 
slightly open, with a namber of muskets 
protruding at the opening. They were 
received with a volley, which killed and 
wounded a number. Still, however, they 
advanced, and fixed their powder-bags on 
to the gate. Sergeant Carmichael, of the 
sappers, tried to light the portfire attached 
to the bags, but was shot dead in the at- 
tempt. After him Corporal Burgess, of the 
sappers, tried, but fell, pierced with three 
bullets. After Corporal Burgess, Salkeld 
tried, but fell into the ditch, shot in the leg, 
which is broken, and in the arm, which has 
been amputated. Sergeant Smith, of the 
sappers, tried next, and he and Home, be- 
tween them, happily succeeded without a 
wound. Seeing the portfire well a-light, the 
whole party jumped into the ditch ; and the 
enemy, little dreaming of what had been 
done, continued firing till the explosion 
took place, so you may fancy what effect 
it had. Twenty of the mutineers strewed 
the road inside the gate, not one of whom 
would it have been possible to recognise ; 
and this was the first sight that met my 
cyes at the gate. Little wonder that Donald 
cefused to move; however, finally he did, 
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and got as far as the centre of the Main- 
guard, beyond which nothing would urge 
him. It was perfect agony keeping my seat, 
and I would have given worlds to dismount ; 
but walking was out of the question ; it was 
anything but an agreeable fix to be in. I 
felt how perfectly useless I was; and being 
the only mounted man there in the open 
space, fully accounted for the number of 
bullets whistling past my ears. There was 
no help for it, so I had to make my way 
back to camp as I best could, fully con- 
vinced of my own folly. You may imagine 
I had done neither leg nor ankle much good 
by the trip, and I had not many opportuni- 
ties of seeing the remainder of the opera- 
tions. We progressed slowly after this for 
two days; but having obtained possession of 
the magazine containing about 130 guns, 
there could no longer be much doubt as to 
the result. The enemy, who had hitherto 
so stoutly resisted us, was losing heart, 
though he had succeeded in beating us back 
with loss, and kept us at bay at two or three 
points. Daily and nightly large numbers 
continued to leave the city till the 20th, 
when we found ourselves in perfect posses- 
sion, and the entire city evacuated. Imme- 
diately on receiving news of the evacuation 
I started for the palace. You can have no 
conception of the scene of confusion—rifle- 
men, Ghoorkas, Sikhs, and Punjabees quar- 
relling over their plunder ; and such plunder 
to quarrel about! Old counterpanes, dirty 
blankets, tin and copper pots and pans, 
sepoys’ red coats, baskets, papers, packets 
of tinsel, bottles of rose-water and otto of 
roses lying here, there, and everywhere, 
and the whole place in a state of squalor 
and wretchedness passing all deseription. 
On turning into the gardens in front of 
Douglas’s stables I found myself alone. I 
cannot tell you what a scene of desolation 
presented itself to my eyes. The garden 
had been an encamping-ground of the 
sepoys, and everything bore witness to its 
having been deserted in hot haste. The 
tents were still standing; bat it seemed as 
if everybody had taken his armful out of 
the boxes, and, without caring for what 
might drop, had made the best of his way 
out of the place. The stillness, too, after 
the noise and riot that I had just quitted, 
was really appalling, and I stood at the foot | 
of the stairs stupefied as if with a heated 
atmosphere, and unable to move. I was 
roused by hearing three cheers from the 
apartments above me.” ‘ 
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Another correspondent says—“ The 
Cashmere gute presented a horrible sight ; 
thirty or forty sepoys, some blown up and 
others hayoneted and shot down, were 
lying all about. It was the same all along 
the walls. No quarter was given; but 
they made very little defence, and retired 
into the city, where they again made a 
stand. I went into the bastions. Such a 
scene of ruin you never saw. Almost 
every gun was dismounted, or had a great 
piece of iron knocked out of it, and dead 
sepoys all around. The troops took up 
their quarters in the college and church, 
but the enemy fired on us all night. We 
made a battery by the college, and com- 
menced shelling the town and palace. We 
lost most of our men in the town. 
advanced teo far without support, and were 
fired at from the walls and houses. Our 
losses, from the 14th to the 20th, were sixty- 
four officers and 1,380 men killed and 
wounded. On the 16th we attacked and 
took the magazine. I went with the 
column. We took them by surprise, and 
they offered very little resistance; but ia 
the afternoon they returned and attacked 
the magazine, and set the roof on fire. We 
had to get up on the roof with leathern 
bags of water and put it out, while they 
threw large stones at us. They were fana- 
tics, I afterwards heard. I think that day 
I had the narrowest escape of any. After 
putting out part of the fire, I was just 
jumping down, when three of them put 
their heads over the wall and took three 
deliberate shots at me, all of which missed. 
They could not have heen above ten yards 
off; I fired my revolver at one, but don’t 
know whether it hit him or not. A sergeant 
of artillery then got on the top of the artil- 
lery magazine with 10-inch shells in his 
hand; he lighted the fuse, and dropped 
them on their heads; five or six he let off 
in this way. He must have killed a great 
many, for they fled almost directly. On 
the 20th, after our pouring into it a tre- 
mendous fire of shell, we attacked the 
palace. There were very few sepoys found 
init, They had all fled during the night. 
Thank God it is all over; I am sick of 
bloodshed and seeing men killed.” 

An officer describing the assault on the 
14th of September, observes :—‘ The Cash- 
mere gate was blown open in the most 
gallant manner by the engineers, and our 
troops marched in. The scaling parties on 
the right and left took the walls, but with 
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great loss. Pandy was perfectly uncon- 
scious of our movements until the columns 
rushed forward; the ramparts were now 
cleared, and the guns turned on the rebel 
city. Our troops advanced in different 
directions, and were succeeding better than 
expected, when several stores of beer, cham- 
pagne, and brandy, placed there by Pandy 


(he knowing too well the character of the — 


British soldier), were fallen in with, and 
some of the Kuropean troops became a 
drunken rabble. We were driven back 
some distance, where we made a stand. 
Guns were now brought up with mortars, 


and the firing became incessant against the . 
magazine, the first stronghold. Our troops | 
fought well, and took a great many guns, | 


He is, aud looks, | 
| 
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Every street had its one or two pieces, 
which poured grape into our advancing 
columns, and could only be captured by the 
bayonet. General Nicholson received a 
mortal wound while cheering on the men to 
a second charge at a gun. On the 2lst I 
rode down to see the palace; the wall and 
entrance are the finest part. The interior 
is dirty, filthy, and in great disorder, Pandy 
having revelled in its cool archways. The 
hall of justice and the king’s throne are 
entirely built of white marble; the latter 
is inlaid with stones and mosaics. I went 
all over the state apartments and the harem, 
The latter is a curious place, and had a 
remarkable appearance; its floor covered 
with guitars, bangles, &c., and redolent of 
sandal-wood. The fair daughters of Cash- 
mere had their swing in the centre of the 
room. They had left in a great hurry; 
dresses, silks, slippers, were lying on all 
sides. On leaving the palace I met a dhooly, 
surrounded by some cavalry, and a few 
natives on foot. Its inmate was a thin- 
faced, anxious-looking old man. This was 
the new king of Hindostan, the descendant 
of the Great Moguls, entering his palace in 
the hands of his enemies. He was captured 
some distance from the city. Being eighty- 
five years of age, his life isto be spared. He 
will be kept a close prisoner for life.” 

Another letter, of the 24th of Septem- 
ber, describes a visit to the dethroned aud 
captive majesty of Delhi in the following 
terms :—“ The day after the king was caught 
I went to see him with two or three officers. 
He was in a house in a street called the 
‘Lall Kooa’-street—that is, the Red Well- 
street. He was lving on a_ bed with 
cushions, &c., a man fanning him, and two 
or three servants about. 
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very old, being very much wasted; has a 
very hooked beak ; short white beard ; not at 
all a regal looking swell. He looked in a 
zreat fright, and, apparently, thought we 
had come to insult him, &c.; but we only 
took a look, and then came away. I hope 
to get a likeness of -him in a day or two.” 
A correspondent, attached to the English 
commissariat, says—“ We have seen the 
captive king and royal family; they are in 
ruinous little rooms in one of the gates of 
the palace. The old king looks very frail, 
and has a blank fixed eye, as of one on 
whom life is fast closing. He certainly is 
too old to be responsible for anything that 
has been done. With his sons much more 
guilt may lie: some have been shot, as you 
must have read; some are yet untaken. 
The youngest son we saw, looking like 
fifteen—they say eighteen; bold and coarse 
to look at. He is the only child of the 
queen. With her some of our ladies have 
had a long interview ; they found her seated 
on a common charpoy (bedstead), dressed 
in white cotton clothes, with very few and 
very trifling ornaments, all her grand things 
having been taken from her. She is de- 
scribed as short and stout, above thirty 
years of age, with a round, animated face, 
not at all pretty, but having very pretty 
little plump hands; she was cutting betel-nut 
to eat with her pawn. Some thirty females, 
relatives and menials, surrounded her. She 
professes the utmost horror of the 8rd 
cavalry, to whom she traces all her mis- 
fortunes. She says the king was helpless 
to control them, and that when their arrival 
had placed Delhi in rebellion against us, 
they were as ready to rob her as any one 
else. She says the mutineers did rob the 
palace, and that all her jewels were only 
saved by being buried. She does not seem 
to blame us for their present captivity; she 
understands the necessity for inquiring into 
guilty or innocent parties; but she did not 
seem to assert the king’s innocence as 
much as her own. She said he had been 
in the hands of bad people. There ap- 
peared to be frightful rivalries among the 
women; it is said she criminated the sons 
of the former wives, she being the last. 
Her sister is represented as much better- 
looking than herself, and has a daughter of 
thirteen married to the king’s youngest 
son, already mentioned, and reputed very 
heautiful. Our ladies describe her as 
naving superb large eyes, and a most beau- 


tiful little mouth, but her face otherwise ; 
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too flat and full. Some of the women told 
them they had had Englishwomen and chil- 
dren in the palace after the massacre, in 
hope of preserving them; but the mutineers 
demanded them, and could not be resisted. 
They say the sepoys complained that the 
king was feeding Englishwomen daintily, 
while he only gave them gram for food. 
Heaven knows if the royal family be clean 
in heart and hand or not.” 

An officer who, in his tour of duty, had 
charge of the royal prisoner, writes thus :— 
“I was on guard over the king and his 
wives and concubines, on the 24th and 
25th, and was obliged to be much on the 
alert to prevent rescue or attempts at 
escape. 1 was ordered to shoot him if 
things came to the last extremity. Yesterday 
I handed him over to a guard of the 60th 
rifles, being precious glad to be relieved of 
so responsible a position. We daily find 
hidden in the houses sepoys who were 
unable to escape from sickness or wounds ; 
these are all put to death on the spot. On 
the 24th I caught a fine tall sowar, or 
trooper, of some light cavalry regiment, 
dragged him out into the street, and shot 
him dead. No mercy can be shown to 
them. We don’t forget, and won’t forget, 
the massacres of women and children, and 
we kill every sepoy we catch. ‘The city is 
quite deserted, and all the citizens have 
fled. It is curious to see a large place like 
this without a soul in it. We have plun- 
dered all the shops, and all the valuables 
are being collected and sold for prize. Our 
vengeance cannot be appeased, for we found 
several of our men who had been merely 
wounded on the 14th in the assault, and 
overlooked by us, lying dead minus their 
heads, and fearfully gashed with sabre-cuts ; 
and so we spare no one. Every sepoy we 
catch, ‘Shoot him’ is the word. I’m sorry 
to say our regiment has suffered much ; and 
we have buried four officers, and upwards of 
200 men, since it left Ferozepore.” 

Of the interior of the city, we have the 
following descriptive sketches in letters of 
officers, ranging from the 21st to the 28th 
of September :— 

‘It is a frightful drive from the palace 
to the Cashmere gate; every house rent, 
riven, and tottering; the church battered, 
and piles of rubbish on every side. Alas! 
the burnt European houses and deserted 
shops! Desolate Delhi! and yet we are 
tuld it is clearing, and much improved since 
the storming of the place. oe only as 
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yet a handful of inhabitants in its great 
street, the Chandnee Chouk; who are 
all Hindoos, I believe. Many miserable 
wretches prowl through the camps outside 
the city, begging for admission at the 
various gates; but none are admitted 
whose respectability cannot be vouched for. 
Cartloads of ball are daily being dug out 
from the Moree bastion, now a shapeless, 
battered mass. Every wall or bastion that 
faced our camp is in almost shapeless ruin ; 
while the white marble pavilions of the 
‘palace arise unharmed along the Jumna’s 
.bank. In one of these live the 
|There is no describing the beauty and 
quaintness of their rooms. I long for pho- 
tographs to send home. They are all of 
inlaid marble, with semianahs pitched in 
the zenana courts between; but all around 
speaks of awful war: the rows on rows of 
captured guns; the groups of English sol- 
diers at every post; and not English only, 
for our brave defenders, the Ghoorkas, 
Sikhs, and Cabulees, mingle among them. 
A strange army, indeed, with not a trace of 
pipeclay.” 

Again we read—“ For a description of 
‘the riches of Delhi my pen is inadequate. 
Cashmere shawls inlaid with gold, bodies 
covered with gold lace. skirts of dresses, 
watches, bars of gold, beds of silk and 
down, such as no nobleman’s house in 
England could produce, you would see 
Sikhs carrying out of Delhi the first day, 
as if they were almost nothing. - A shawl 
which in England would fetch £100, they 
were selling for four rupees; and yuu may 
depend our fellows were not behind them. 
* * * Tt is supposed the rifles will go to 
England with upwards of £1,000 each, 
though General Wilson has issued an order 
that the prizes shall be all put together and 
divided. Most of our men are worth up- 
wards of 100 rupees.” 

Auother writer gives the following de- 
scription :— Since the 22nd of September, 
we have lived in the city, in a place called 
Durria Gunge, in a large house formerly 
owned by a nawab, and in which a number 
of pcople took refuge on May 11th, and 
held out in the upper story, till, being pro- 
mised quarter, they went duwn, and met 
the fate of those who trust to the mercy of 
such villains as the sepoys proved them- 
selves. The house had been afterwards 
used as a powder manufactory. We found 
several barrels of powder, and all the ma- 
terials for making it scattered about. 
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were afraid of a blow-up; and, unfortu- 
nately, we were not disappointed. On the 
morning after we had occupied I went out 
riding, to see part of the town; and on 
returning, I found everybody outside the 
house, and everything turned out, and was 
told there had been an explosion. It ap- 
peared that one of my servants had been 
smoking in the lower story, and some ashes 
from his hookah dropped on the floor on a 
lot of pounded charcoal, sulphur, and in- 
flammable stuff; the consequence was the 
explosion, and the house partially set on 


.| fire; while my poor servant was so scorched, 


that although I took him to the hospital 
directly, he died in two days. No one else 
was hurt, but a goud deal of damage was 
done. We are very glad we took Delhi 
without reinforcements from England. A 
good deal of loot has been found, and we 
all expect to get some prize-money some 
day or other. Numbers of Cashmere 
shawls and Delhi shawls, silk dressing- 
gowns (called chogas), handsome native 
coats (called chapkans), scarfs, &. A good 
deal of cash, too, has been dug up, having 
been buried by the owners. I have heard 
also of jewels being found; but as all the 
bankers, jewellers, and rich people had 
bolted long before the assault, I do not 
give much credit to the stories I hear. The 
Jumma Musjeed is a most beautiful build- 
ing. You ascend wide steps, which go all 
round it, made of red stone, brought from 
near Agra. The wall is built, and the 
large open space paved, with the same 
stune. Inside the temple, the pavement 
and walls are of marble, and luckily not 
adorned, as [ said the palace was. There 
are many good houses in the city, but so 
hard to find. There are very few good 
streets—that is, wide ones. Riots occur- 
ring daily on account of plundering. Some 
men of a native corps actually fired on a 
guard of ours to-day, in consequence of the 
men preventing them from breaking into a 
house where valuables were secured. Our 
men wounded some, and took two prisoners, 
who will, no doubt, according to order, 
suffer death. It is almost impossible to 
prevent looting, the city is so large. I 
have heard about some ladies being mur- 
dered on our entering the city, but no 
authentic news of it.” 

A letter from the camp, dated Septem- 


ber 26th, says— We are left behind, in a | 
camp strewn with dead animals in all direc- | 
We | tions, and with all the filth of three months’ 
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encampment. Within a hundred yards of 
my tent is the churchyard, a very small 
space, but containing the remains of nearly 
1,000 men. The graves are like mole-hills, 
as close together as they can pack ; and on 
digging a new one, the stench that issues is 
revolting, and the wonder is that a plague 
has not broken out, and taken us all off 
while exposed to these things, the sick 
mcluded. We have about 4,000 sick and 
wounded at present. It will rapidly de- 
erease now, I trust, the weather becoming 
much cooler. Cholera is still carrying off 
mdividuals here and there. It has never 
entirely left us since June. It is extraordi- 
nary the stillness now. It is, in truth, 
unpleasant. For three months, day and 
night, the cannon have been firing; now a 
musket-shot is rarely heard. Do not sup- 
pose that I like the noise in preference to 
the quietness. I do not wish ever to see 
or hear another gun fired in action. War 
is certainly an awful scourge; and when 
these rebels are cut up, I hope India may 
hong have peace. Our camp is swarming 
at present with old men, women, and chil- 
dren, without food or money. They have 
lost everything, and are obliged to be fed 
by our commissariat. A famine will be 
raging this season all through this part of 
India. No fields have been cultivated, no 
money circulated ; so starvation must stare 
them in the face. If it fell upon the Goo- 
jurs chiefly, no one would regret it, as they 
have committed more mischief than any 


other sect; but the innocent will also 


suffer.” 

The following interesting passages, also 
extracted from a private letter, may con- 
elude the selection from Indian corres- 
pondence so far as it relates to the recap- 
ture of Delhi. The writer says—‘ When 
we received the news of the occupation of 
Delhi, I found my way aeross cowntry, and 
came in with the vultures, to have a look at 
the carcase of the reconquered city. Those 
who called the fortifications of Delhi a 
garden-wall, have only to walk round them 
to be satisfied of their mistake. The de- 
fences are exceedingly strong; and though 
the heights, a mile distant, facilitate a 
siege, they by no means, for practical pur- 
poses, give any real command of the place. 
From a mere artillery point of view, the 
place is stronger than Bhurtpore ever was ; 
and yet it proves that our main difficulty 
was inside, not outside Delhi. Street by 
street the enemv contested every foot of 
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ground, and occupied position after position 
with a courage and determination worthy of a 
better cause. There is no doubt, that on our 
occupation of a part of the city, our army 
became disorganised to a degree which was 
highly dangerous when the battle was but 
half won. Whether the collection in the 
part of the town which we first assaulted, of 
vast quantities of wine and spirits (the pro- 
duce of the plunder of a long line of road 
on which those articles are the main staple 
of European commerce), was really the 
result of deep strategy on the part of the 
mutineers, I cannot say; but it does seem 
as if the only common bond which unites 
the various races fighting under our stan- 
dard, is a common love of liquor; and EHuro- 
peans, Sikhs, Ghoorkas, and Affghans, are 
suid to have all indulged to an extent 
which might have been disastrous. In 
truth, the days which followed the first 
assault were a time of great anxiety. Our | 
progress was slow; the number of men |, 
whom we could bring into action curiously 
small; and the abandonment of the posi- 
tions held by the enemy was, I believe, a 
relief to the generals, even though we dic 
not exterminate the mutineers. In fact, I 
believe that the bridge of boats was pur- 
posely left intact by our batteries ; we were 
well content to leave a bridge to a flying ' 
enemy. I do not think that the enemy 
were actually forced out by our shells. I 
was surprised to find how little damage was 
done by them. The walls of the palace are 
almost intact; so are by far the greater 
portion of the buildings inside; and it is 
quite clear that the chances were yet very 
much in favour of such as chose quietly to — 
sit in them. In fact, I fancy that our , 
mortar batteries were by no means very 
strong, and not sufficient to do effectually 
such extensive work ; but both the sepoys | 
and the king’s party had had enough of it. | 
The fire was, no doubt, hot, and was be- | 
coming more so; 80 they retreated, carrying 
with them most of their valuables, but 
leaving all the heavy guns and other bulky 
articles. As to pursuit, the infantry was - 
simply completely knocked up, and unfit to | 
pursue for a single mile, and the general 
would not risk the mounted braneh alone ; 
so he contented himself with securing his 
conquest, and the city of Delhi is com- 
pletely ours. For the taking of Delhi, I 
believe that General Wilson—slow, cau- 
tious, calculating, and purely an artillery | 
officer—has beeu the right man in the right 
O23 | 
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place, and that we have been very fortu-j foremost, he advises his majesty to collect 


nate in him. He is neither a square man 
nor a round man, but a very peculiar man, 
who has found his place in the very pecu- 
har situation before Delhi; and, amid much 
to perplex, has very steadily held his 
cautious course till, by a favouring Provi- 
dence—having meantime averted all the 
possible and probable contre-temps which 
might have prevented the issue—he has at 
last triumphed. But Delhi taken, I believe 
that his part is played. General Wilson 
seems to have been born to take Delhi, 
and he has taken Delhi; so let us be 
thankful.” 

Upon examining the apartments occu- 
pied by the king and his chief officers in 
the palace, many papers were found that 
threw a light upon the intended proceedings 
of the rebel monarch ; and from them it ap- 
peared that the kind of government to be 
permanently established for the city and 
immediately surrounding country, was more 
of the nature of a military than of a Moham- 
medan government. It seems to have been 
a sort of constitutional monarchical milo- 
cracy. The king was king, and honoured 
as such like a constitutional monarch; but, 
instead of a parliament, he had a council of 
soldiers, in whom power rested, and of whom 
he was in no degree a military commander. 
No Arabic or Persian names, forms, or terms 
appear to have been introduced; but, on 
the contrary, the Fnglish terms and modes 
of business were generally adopted. All 
petitions seem to have been presented to 
the king; but the great authority to which 
almost all of them, on all matters both civil 
and military, were referred (by order en- 
dorsed on the petition), was the “ Court”—a 
body composed of a number of colonels, a 
brigade-major, and seketur (or secretary), 
which latter functionary seems to have been 
the most important personage in Delhi. 
All the colonels &c., were sepoys who made 
their mark, or, at best, signed in rough 
Hindoo characters. Very regular muster- 
rolls of regiments were kept up, and authen- 
ticated in due form by the colonel, adjutant, 
and quartermaster. From these documents 
it also appears, that they went so far into 
detail as to fill up the places of the European 
‘‘ sergeant-majors” and “ quartermaster-scr- 
geants.” 

Cne sepoy colonel had presented to the 
king a kind of memorandum on the best 
mode of administering the country after 
getting rid fh the “ Feringhees.” First and 
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as much money as he can, from any quarter, 
by any means whatever, as a capital to start 
upon. Second, he avers that there is no 
doubt that, with all the faults of the English, 
their government was the best that Hindos- 
tan has ever seen, and he proposes that the 
future administration should be based on 
their model; and then, in many headings, 
he goes into details evincing considerable 
thought and shrewdness. There was also 
among the papers, a very long and enthu. 
siastic account of the destruction of the 
European garrison of Futteghur. <A peti- 
tion was found, from a man who sought to, 
be appvinted collector of the district iu rear 
of our army, on a sulemn pledge that he 
would collect the revenue and stop the sup- 
plies of the Europeans, or, if not, would 
submit to be blown from a gun; but the 
prudent order is “ to be considered when the. 
hill (the British position) is taken!” There 
were also many communications from native 
princes, who either promised or temporised 
much. 

The requirements of retributive justice 
had yet to be satisfied by the exemplary 
punishment of the royal traitor and his sons, 
The king himself was reserved, on the score 
of advanced age, for the more formal and 
dilatory procedure of a military commission ; 
but for his principal instruments in the dire 
work of rebellion and carnage, no unneces- 
7 delay was accorded in disposing of them, 
and their fate was as promptly decided as 
the severity of it was merited. Soon after. 
the capture of the king, followed by that of 
two of his sons and a grandson at the tomb, 
of Humayoon, two others of his progeny 
were also captured, and tried by a military 
commission, for aiding in the revolt and 
massacres. 

Evidence was produced before the court, 
principally documentary, consisting of re- 
ports, returns, &c., bearing the prisoners’ 
seals, showing that they exercised command 
of their regiments, and acted. In their 
defence they pleaded total ignorance of the 
intention of the sepoys to mutiny, and said 
that when the Meerut mutiueers first reached 
Delhi on the 11th of May, they (the princes) 
thought it was a Russian invading army ! 
They were then summoned to, an audience 
by the king, and a few days after were ap- 
pointed colonels of regiments at the request 
of the sepoys themselves. The court, how- 
ever, found the prisoners (Prince Mirza 
Bucktawar Shah, and Priuce Mirza Ma. 
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_hadoo) guilty, and sentenced them to death ; 
“and, accordingly, they were shot by a party 
of the 60th rifles. Detachments of rifles, 
artillery, sappers, and Ghoorkas, and a 
great number of spectators, were present at 
the execution. The bodies were afterwards 
east into the Jumna. 

A letter of the 14th of October, referring 
to this occurrence, says— Yesterday morn- 
ing two princes, sons of the late king, were 
shot by musketry. I went to the palace 
the evening before, and saw them told their 
approaching fate. They said, ‘ Very good, 
| it is our fate ;’ or words to that effect. It 
| is wonderful how quietly these people (Mus- 

sulmans) take it. They were taken in a 

eart to the outside of the wall of the city, 

‘near the river, just at sunrise, and shot 
_by riflemen, their bodies being afterwards 

pitched into the river.’ 

On the 10th of October, the following 
message was transmitted, by the secretary 
‘ to the government of India, to General 
| Wilson :— 

“The governor-general received yester- 
day the despatch of the 21st ultimo, those 
of previous dates having reached him. The 
governor-general in council heartily con- 
gratulates you and your brave army upon the 
brilliant success which you have achieved. 
You have nobly earned it, and the governor- 
general in council offers you his warmest 
thanks. The governor-general in council 
desires that you will at once proceed to 
demolish the defences of Delhi. You will 
spare places of worship, tombs, and all an- 
cient buildings of interest. You will blow 
up, or otherwise destroy, all fortifications, 
and you will so far destroy the walls and 
gates of the city as to make them useless 
for defence. As you will not be able to do 
this completely with the force at present 
available at Delhi, you will select the points 
at which the work may be commenced with 
the best effect, and operate there. If, as 
has been reported to the governor-ge neral 
in council, the king of Delhi has received 
from any British officer a promise that his 
lite will be spared, you are desired to send 
him to Allahabad, under an escort, as soon 
as this can be safely done. The escort must 
be strong enough to resist all attempts at 
rn rescue, and must consist in part of some 
European infantry and cavalry, with some 
field guns. Any member of the king’s 
family who is included in the promise, ts 
to be sent with the king. You will appoint 
ane or two officers specially to take charge 
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of the king, who is to be exposed to no 
indignity or needless hardship. If no 
promise of his life has been given to the 
king, he is to be brought to trial under 
Act 14, of 1857. The special commis- 
sioners appointed for this purpose, are 
Mr. Montgomery, judicial commissioner of 
the Punjab; Mr. C. G. Barnes, commis- 
sioner of the Cis-Sutle} states ; and Major 
Lake, commissioner of the Trans-Sutle} 
states. You will summon these officers at 
once to Delhi, in the event of a trial of the 
king taking ‘place. Mr. C. B. Saunders 
will act as prosecutor, will collect the evi- 
dence, and frame the charges. Should the 
king be found guiltv, the sentence is to be 
carried out without further reference to the 
governor-general in council.” 

Before the above message had reached 
Delhi, Major-general Wilson had been com- 
pelled, by ill-health and fatigue, to relinquish 
the command of the gallant armv he had 
guided to victory. The remark of one of 
the correspondents, from whose letter we 
have extracted an interesting passage upon 
the subject of his probable retirement from 
active service, appeared to have been pro- 
phetic. With the conquest of Delhi General 
Wilson’s “part had been played”: and it 
had been well played to the end. Of the 
services of this valuable officer the following 
summary is recorded :— Major-general Arch- 
dale Wilson is a scion of a Norfolk family 
of high antiquity, and first-cousin of the 
present Lord Berners. He was born in 1803; 
and, in 1819, obtained a second- lieutenancy 
in the ‘Company’ s artillery, arriving at Cal- 
cutta in September of that year. Having 
served with distinction at the siege of Bhurt- 
pore, under Lord Combermere, in 1826, for 
which he received a medal; in 1839 he 
was invested with the command of the 
artillery force stationed at Lucknow. In 
1840 he was appointed to the charge of the 
foundry at Cossipore, and superintended 
the casting of most of the guns which were 
turned against the British forces Lefore 
Delhi; the arsenal of which city was com- 
pleted and stored during his tenure of office. 
In.1847 he succeeded to the rank of lieu- 
tenant-colonel, and the command of a bat- 
talion. This gave him an opportunity of 
distinction of which he did net fail to take 
early advantage; for the second Sikh war, 
which was commenced in 1848, was decided 
in our favour by the battle of Goojerat, 
which has been called “emphatically an 
artillery battle ;” and the late Sir H. Wheeler 
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recommended Colonel Wilson for honorary 
distinction for his services. The next ap- 
pointments held by Colonel Wilson were 
those of commandant of artillery at Jul- 
lundur, and afterwards at Dum Dun, the 
most important artillery command under 
the Bengal government. In 1855 he was 
promoted to the command of the artillery 
throughout the presidency, with the com- 
mand of the station of Meerut, whither, 
since the time of Sir Charles Napier, the 
head-quarters of the regiment of artillery 
had been removed. He was further pro- 
moted, since the outbreak of the mutiny, to 
| ¢he command of the Meerut division, in 
supercession of General Hewitt. On as- 
suming command he was at once ordered to 
Delhi, and crowned his professional career 
by victory, gained by consummate prudence 
and heroic daring. 
Upon Major-general Wilson retiring from 
the command of the army of Delhi, he was 
' succeeded in that distinguished post by 
Major-general Nicholas Penny, C.B., an 
officer of high standing in the army. Gen- 
eral Penny was born in 1790, and was 
gazetted to an ensigncy in the Bengal army 
in February, 1807, obtaining his lieutenant’s 
commission December 19, 1812. During 
the war of 1814, ’15, and 716, Lieutenant 
Penny was actively employed in Nepaul; 
and in the latter year, also, in the Mahratta 
war. In 1817 he served with distinction 
under the Marquis of Hastings, and in 1818 
won laurels at Gurrah Khota. In 1823 he 
came to London on furlough ; but, returning 
to India in 1825, he accompanied the com- 
mander-in-chief on service to Agra, and 
acted for a time as deputy quartermaster- 
general with the forces near that city. In 
the same year he took part in the siege of 
Bhurtpore, and was thanked by the com- 
mander-in-chief for his services on that oc- 
casion. In the following year he was nomi- 
nated major of brigade on the establish- 
ment, and appointed to the command of the 
Muttra and Agra frontier. In 1828 he was 
nppointed deputy assistant-adjutant-general 
on the establishment, and also to the com- 
mand of the Dinapore division, from which 
he was shortly afterwards removed to the 
presidency at the express order of the gov- 
ernor-general, the late Lord William Ben- 
tinck, being allowed brevet rank for his 
services in the field. In November, 1837, 
he was directed to take charge of the ad- 
jutant-general’s department at the pre- 
sidency; from which post he was transferred, 
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in June, 1841, to the command of the Nus- 
seree battalion, for the efficient drill and 
discipline of which he was so frequently 
thanked by his superiors, that his name 
became almost a by-word and a proverb for 
energy and activity. At the same time he 
was directed to act as assistant-adjutant- 
general at Barrackpore, in which capacity 
he was again reported as a “most zealous 
and efficient officer.” In the Sutlej cam- 
paigns he commanded, at first, the 12th 
brigade of the fifth division, and the 2nd 
infantry brigade on the breaking up of the 
12th. He was present at Aliwal, where he 
was in the very thickest of the fight, and 
was thanked for his gallantry on the battle- 
field. General Penny was again engaged 
at Sobraon, where he was wounded; and Sir 
Hugh Gough recommended him, “in the 
most earnest manner,” to the notice of the 
governor-general, for the spirited manner in 
which he and his gallant troop had over- 
come “the most formidable opposition.” 

After an uninterrupted career of success 
and promotion, during which he received 
the medal for Aliwal and Sobraon, General 
Penny was gazetted a C.B., and appointed 
honorary aide-de-camp to the governor-gen- 
eral. He attained, in 1854, the rank of 
major-general; and in May of the following 
year, was appointed to the divisional staff of 
the army, and posted to the Cawnpore dis- 
trict: from thence he succeeded Majoregen- 
eral Wilson in the command at Meerut; and 
again fullowing his steps, replaced him as 
eommander-in-chief of the army of Delhi. 

Returning to the subject of the demolition 
of the fortifications of Delhi, it seems that the 
prepriety of that step was questioned by Sir 
John Lawrence, chief commissioner of the 
Punjab ; who, on the 21st of Octuber, wrote 
to the governor-general in council as fol- 
lows :— 

‘‘T have received your message of the 
20th. The king’s life has been guaranteed. 
There can be no ae in sending down the 
three officers named by government ;* and I 
can ill spare their services at present. As. 

rds the fortifications of the town, I 
should be glad if General Penny would 
delay their destruction, until government 
can receive and give orders on my despatches 
of the 9th and 15th of October. I do not 
think that any danger by delay could arise. 
If the fortifications be dismantled, I would 
suggest that it be done as was the case at 


* Messrs. Montgomery and Barnes, and Major 
Lake: see previous page. 
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Lahore: we filled in the ditches by cutting 
down the glacis, and lowered the walls, and 
dismantled the covering-works in front of 
the gates and bastions. A wall of ten or 
twelve feet high could do no harm, and 
would be very useful for police purposes. 
Delhi, without any walls, would be exposed 
to constant depredation from the Meeras 
and Goojurs, and other predatory races: 
even such a partial demolition will cost 
several lacs of rupees, and take a long time. 
Works at Lahore cost two lacs; and occu- 
pied upwards of two years.” 

On the 22nd of the same month, General 
Penny wrote to the secretary to the govern- 
ment thus :— 

“ Your message to Major-general Wilson, 
now sick at Mussoorie, has been sent to 
him to explain under what conditions the 
king’s life was promised him. The king, 
agreeably -to instructions, will be sent to 
the fort of Allahabad as seon as the road 
shall be freely opened; but that cannot be 
immediately. In communication with the 
engineers, I will get everything in readiness 
for the destruction of the fortifications; but 
as the chief commissioner of the Punjab 
thas requested the work to be stopped until 
an answer can be received from govern- 
ment to a reference made by Sir Joln 
Lawrence, and as the delay will involve no 
detriment to the contemplated work, I have 
consented to the propositions. I solicit 
early instructions.” 

And here, with the sword of retributive 
justice suspended over the smoking city, its 
streets desvlated, its palaces in ruins, its 
king a wretched captive, and the rebel 
host that had converted it into a Golgotha, 
scattered to the winds; it may be well, by 
way of résumé, to indulge in a brief retro- 
spect of the circumstances that had led to 
the deplorable climax, and to the heroic 
achievements by which that climax was 
attained. 

There can be no doubt, that upon the 
first indications of discontent among the 
troops at Barrackpore. Meerut, and other 
places in the early part of May, the im- 
portance of the fact was lamentably under- 
cated, and that the supreme government 
actually believed that the mutinous spirit 
could be repressed, and subordination re- 
stored, without having recourse to other 
than the ordinary means at hand; that the 
disaffection was partial, and would be re- 
moved by simply withdrawing an obnoxious 
innovation upon the religious prejudices of 





the sepoys: in short, that it was confined 
to the Bengal presidency, and, if necessary, 
could be put down by the European force 


in the vicinity, and the contingents of our — 


allies among the native princes, though all 
the native regiments in the Company’s 


service should become affected by the. 


assumed grievance. Even after the serious 
outbreak at Meerut, and the revolt at 
Delhi, it was thought it could only be 
necessary for the English commander to 
appear before that city, to ensure its sur- 
render; and that, with its restoration to 
English rule, the pacification of the country 
would doubtless follow. To effect this 
purpose, therefore, a small army was put in 
motion towards Delhi from the north; while 
detachments, to augment its ranks, came 
up from the south in scanty numbers, far 
from support, and without any base for 
military operations, until the proximity of 
the city itself was reached ; but unforeseen 
difficulties lay in the way of progress. The 
means of transport were not ready ; the heat 
was excessive; and the commander of the 
“army of retribution” (as the force of Gen- 
eral Anson was at first designated) was 
without heavy artillery. It was then, as if 
for the first time, discovered that the city of 
the Moguls, which had been literally given 
into the hands of the rebels, was not a 
mere imaginary fortress that could be 
taken by a rush, and held by a handful of 
European troops; but that it was a large 
and strong place, which, with a singular 
fatality, we had been for years storing with 
the appliances and resources of a first-class 
arsenal ; and, in spite of repeated warnings, 
had persisted in confiding such resources 
to the protection of native troops alone; 
thus placing in their hands the most dan- 
gerous and effective means of offence, when- 
ever they should be stimulated, by disaffec- 
tion or fanaticism, to avail themselves of 
the opportunity. At length the opportunity 
occurred; and the consequence was, that 
the calculations and arrangements of the 
Anglo-Indian government were overturned, 
and a series of unparalleled disasters ensued. 
In an incredibly short time from the first 
bursting furth of the flames of rebellion, 
the mutineers had possessed themselves of 
the largest arsenals, had occupied the chief 
strategic points, and, at every turn, out- 
numbered, by ten to one, the Europeans 
opposed to them in conflict. At length the 
army reached the heights of Delhi; and 
upon those heights, from J ae - Septem- 
2 








ber, the British lines were maintained 
almost altogether upon a defensive prin- 
ciple. Sorties, that thinned the ranks and 
exhausted the strength of the army, were 
of daily occurrence, and, for a long time 
also, of daily-increasing boldness. A small 
. besieging army, without artillery, lay for 
weeks in front of a garrison held by at 
least one-fifth of the enormous native levies 
of Bengal, with upwards of 260 pieces of 
ordnance, and munitions of war that were 
inexhaustible, at their command. For 
some time it was a question whether the 
constantly-increasing accessions to the 
rebel force would not compel the English 
to retire from their position by the mere 
pressure of overwhelming numbers; and the 
failure in eo doing may be attributed partly 
to want of rebel courage for a hand-to- 
hand attack, and partly to the determina- 
tion and tenacity with which the English 
trenches, from the left extremity of the 
ridge down to the river bank, were held 
by a mere handful of gallant defenders. 
Moreover, after the signal defeat of the 
mutineers at Nujufghur, on the 26th of 
August, their offensive operations became 
for a time paralysed; and such was the 
effect of their terror, that on the 3lst of 
the month, a white flag was sent into camp, 
to ask for terms; with a proposal on the 
part of the troops, to give up all actual mur- 
derers, provided the rest of the force within 
Delhi was suffered to go free: but the instant 
reply of General Wilsoun— Unconditional 
surrender—any other rebel coming to pro- 
pose terms will be hung—future nego- 
tiation must he carried on at the cannon’s 
mouth”’—settled the question of capitula- 
tion. At length, on the 6th of September, 
the siege-train arrived; on the 8th the bat- 
teries were opened within 700 yards of the 
walls; and the bombardment commenced 
preparatory to the final assault. The Eng- 
lish troops—which had passed from the 
hands of two commanders-in-chief, whose 
decaying energies were prostrated by the 
| fatigues of active service—were now under 
the command of Major-general Wilson, and 
barely numbered 8,000 men, with forty 
heavy guns and howitzers, and about 
twenty-two mortars, none of which, as we 
have observed, were in position for effective 
service until the 8th of September. The 

| ordinary methods of approach were then 
resorted to; and at daybreak of the 11th of 

| the month, a heavy cannonade was opened 
! against the city, that increased in intensity 
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as the day advanced; and then, for two 
more successive days and nights, the agents 
of destruction poured forth their iron hail 
against the walls and bastions of the rebel 
capital. On the 14th the assault was made: 
the gallant rifles covered the heads of the 
storming columns, one of which rushed 
through the smoke and debris of an explo- 
sion at the Cashmere gate; a second ani 
third dashed over the bodies of dying 
traitors, through breaches in the shattered 
walls, and swept the ramparts; and again 
the British colours floated victoriously upon 
the walls of Delhi. But the city was not to 
be won in a day. Fora week the enemy 
fought from street to street, and from house 
to house. On the 17th, the English batte- 
ries commanded the bridge, the Selimgurh 
fort, and the palace; all of which were 
kept under an incessant fire of shells. The 
rebels at length came to a conclusion that | 
the town could be no longer held, and, 
accordingly, sent off their baggage and 
plunder, with the intention to fullow when 
it had gained a fair start. The inhabitants 
took refuge in the palace, or fled the city 
over the Jumna bridge, or by the Delhi 
gate. Many of them came into the dis- 
tricts of the city occupied by the English 
troops, and were passed out of the town 
unhurt. Streams of people and cattle also 
poured out of the Ajmeer gate; and, a few 
days later, the city was described as void 
of inhabitants. Houses, mosques, bazaars, 
were tenantless; and large districts of the 
capital of Mohammedan India, with its 
200,000 inhabitants, were changed to the 
desolateness of Pompeii. By the 19th 
great numbers of the mutineers had effected 
their escape from the city; but a remnant of 
the rebel host still remained in and about 
the palace, and exhibited to the last moment 
their determined spirit by mounting a single 
gun behind a breastwork, near the Lahore 
gate of the royal residence, with whiok. 
they continued to play upon the Englisk 
troops at the bank. The act was inopera- 
tive as far as the desire of mischief was 
concerned ; but it evinced the obstinacy of 
those engaged in the duty of resistance; 
since, two days previously, the greater 
portion of the guns, to the number of 226, 
had been taken from the rebels, and there 
was not the slightest possibility of their 
recovering, by this single field-piece, one 
inch of the ground from which they had | 
been driven. On the 20th, by five o’clock 

in the evening, the struggle for Delhi was 
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hands of others; unless, indced, the scarcely- 
to-be-hoped-for mercy of their exasperated 
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over; and the entire city, the palace, the 
Jumma Musjeed, the Selimgurh, and the 
bridge, were in the possession of the Eng- 
lish troops. Such of the insurgents as 
could then escape appear to have been 
seized with a panic; for they deserted their 
camp outside the Ajmeer gate, leaving 
their clothing, bedding, cooking utensils, 
and other necessary articles behind them. 
So ended the siege of Delhi! The number 
of troops by whom the assault was success- 
fully carried was disproportionately small, 
when compared with the numbers and 
resources of its defenders; but the perse- 
verance, the energy, and the indomitable 
courage of Englishmen, determined to 
avenge their murdered countrymen, and 
the helpless women and children sacrificed 
by the malignity of a treacherous and un- 
manly enemy, overcame every obstacle. 

The dastardly flight of the greater por- 
tion of the rebel troops and of their phan- 
tom king, had, as we have seen, preceded 
by a few hours the final attack upon the 
palace, the marble pavements of which 
were, but a few months previously, stained 
with the blood of the helpless victims of 
Mohammedan lust and cruelty. It is 
needless here to contrast the position of the 
aged traitor—who for years had enjoyed 
the honours of a titular monarch within 
these walls; possessed of ample revenue, 
surrounded by a host of retainers, and 
ruling his dependents in mimic state—with 
that he occupied when, led back a prisoner, 
he again entered the outer gate-of the 
palace of his mighty ancestors, a miserable 
and hopeless captive—a withering trunk, 
from which every living branch was now to 
be torn, and whose inevitable future was 
henceforth only to be traced by its desolate- 
ness and despair. 

The consequences entailed upon the in- 
habitants of Delhi by the insane and re- 
vengeful passions of the mutinous soldiery, 
and the infatuated folly of their Monghol 
princes, were necessarily most calamitous : 
their homes were destroyed—their families 
scattered—their property at the mercy of 
outlaws and plunderers, whom they dared 
not resist and could not propitiate ;—before 
them peril, and around them, on every side, 
death in its most revolting form: for them 
no alternative was left between the ruin 
brought upon them by their own people, 
and impending utter destruction by the 








conquerors should concede to them the 
miserable privilege of bare existence. They 
sought that mercy, and were not refused it: 
and yet, when it is remembered that the 
inhabitants of Delhi, if not actually in arms 
with the mutineers of May, had sympa- 
thised with, and encouraged them in their 
atrocities—that the people of that city had 
stood by when the most, frightful outrages 
upon suffering humanity were wantonly 
perpetrated by their licentious, brutal, and 
unmanly princes and ruffian soldiers—that 
they had permitted Euglishwomen to be 
paraded naked through their streets in the 
face of day, and had gloated over their 
agonies, and mocked their despair, without 
lifting one hand to prevent the indescrib- 
able wrong ;—when these things were re- 
membered (and it was impossible but that 
they should be so), it would have been no 
great wonder if English soldiers, in the hot 
fury of the strife, when the streets of the 
guilty city, the actual scenes of the out- 
rages, were open before them, should have 
associated all they met with the foul pollu- 
tion cast upon the name of Englishwomen, 
and have retaliated upon the cowardly 
abettors of such wrong as they would 
upon the actual perpetrators of it. But, to 
the honour of the British arms, no mas- 
sacre of the inhabitants followed the storm- 
ing of the city. Qn the contrary, all of its 
unarmed population that appealed for Bri- 
tish protection, appear to have received it. 
The capture of a city is about the greatest 
trial that can be put in the way of the 
temper of troops and the authority of a 
general; it is a wild, exciting, lawless 
scene—the finale of a long and slow pro- 
cess, when patience and endurance have to 
give place to vehement action; and passion, 
after being reined in and suppressed for 
weeks or months, bursts out with unre- 
strained fury. On such an occasion, sol- 
diers must be excited ; for such excitement 
is an essence of the very nature and duty 
of war, and the reckless daring of the 
assault could not be sustained without it: 
and yet, when the field is won, and the 
enemy is prostrate before the uplifted 
sword of the victor, how swiftly does this 
excitement subside into pity, and the hand 
that has stricken down a foe becomes the 
first to bind up the wounds it has inflicted. 
With the conquest of Delhi, the prestige 
of the Indian rebellion passed away. The 
war, still fed by isolated bands of insurgent 
soldiery, might yet, for a time, spread its de~ 
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vastating influencés in different directions, 
and at remote points; but the chief seat of 
its strength was lost. So long as a descen- 
dant of the Moguls could spread the ban- 
mer of his race from the ramparts of his 
palace at Delhi, rebellion had an emblem, 
@ proepect, and a name to strive for; but 


with that banner trailing in the dust, that 
Mogul a powerless captive, and his vast 
army a scattered rabble, little remained for 
the iron heel of the conqueror but to 
trample out the smouldering fires that, for 
a time, continued to scorch and sear the 
ravaged provinces of Central India. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


NEFECTION OF HOLKAR’S CONTINGENT AT INDORE; DEATH OF COLONEL PLATT; MASSACRE OF THE EURKO- 
PEANS; CONDUCT OF THE MAHARAJAH; PRIVATE CORRESPONDENCE ; THE OUTBREAK AT MHOW; INCI- 
DENTS OF THE REVOLT; ARRIVAL OF EUROPEAN TROOPS; REVOLT OF PETTY CHIEFS OF MALWA; FLIGHT 
FROM BHOPAWUR; REVOLT OF THE GWALIOR CONTINGENT AT AUGGUR; MURDER OF LIEUTENANT 
O’DOWDA; FLIGHT OF EUROPEANS; ADVENTURES ON THE ROAD AND IN THE JUNGLE; ALARM AT AGRA ; 
ARRIVAL OF NEEMUCH AND NUSSEERABAD MUTINEERS; BATTLE OF FUTTEHPORE SIKREE; DEATH OF 
CAPTAIN D’OYLEY; DESTRUCTION OF THE CANTONMENT AT AGRA; OFFICIAL REPORT ; 14TH NATIVE 
INFANTRY DISARMED AT JHELUM; 58TH NATIVE INFANTRY DISARMED A¥ RAWUL PINDEE; MUTINY AT 
SAUGOR; ENGLISH OFFICERS CALLED INTO THE FORT; FIGHT BEIWEEN THE NATIVE TROOPS; DEFEAT 
AND FLIGHT OF THE MUTINEERS; OUTBREAK AND MASSACRE AT SEALKOTE; MURDER OF DR. GRAHAM ; 
PURSUIT AND DEFEAT OF MUTINEEKRS; RETRIBUTION ; PRIVATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


Havine detailed the varied incidents con- 
nected with the siege and capture of Delhi, 
from the arrival of the “army of retribu- 
tion” before its walls in June, until the 
complete reoccupation of it by the British 
troops in September, we shall now revert tc 
occurrences that were progressing in other 
quarters simultaneously with the events 
narrated in the preceding chapters. 

The month of July was rife with the hor- 
rors and calamities of savage and relentless 
warfare. From the gray dawn of its first 
morning, until the midnight hour of the 
Jast day of that month, murder and rapine 
stalked wolf-like through the provinces of 
India; and although at every point where 
insurrection raised its head it was promptly 


| beaten down and repulsed by the valour 


| 


und prudence opposed to it, still the dis- 
tress and suffering inflicted upon families 
and individuals, through the exterminating 
ferocity of the rebel hordes who had madly 
rushed upon a career of destruction, was 
vast in its extent, and too often irreparable 


_ 1n its consequences. 


* INDORE is the chief town of Malwa, a state of 
Central India, belonging to Holkar, and is situated 


| about thirty miles south-east of yan on a finely- 


wooded table-land, at an elevation of 2,000 feet from 
the sea. It is modern, having been wholly built 


within the present century, upon the site of a vil- 
lage belonging to the Pr'r.cess Ahilya Baee, who is 
described cae “the most illustrious ruler of the 


Invore and Muow*.— Upon intelligence 
of the mutiny and revolt at Neemucht 
reaching these places, a considerable degree 
of excitement became visible among the 
troops stationed at them ; but the vigilance 
of the Maharajah Holkar at the one station, 
and of the English authorities at the other, 
had the effect, for some time, of repressing 
the ebullitions of bad feeling. At Indore, 
on thelst of July, the troops consisted of 
x regiment of Bhopal contingent cavalry, 
three companies of Bhopal contingent in- 
fantry, with two guns; two companies of 
the Malwa Bheel corps, a regiment of the 
Mehidpore contingent, and a detachment of 
Holkar’s contingent, with three 
Those of the Bhopal’s were placed near the 
residency, which was then occupied by 
Colonel Durand, the political agent at the 
court of Holkar. The guns belonging to 
Holkar were kept at a distance; and no 
immediate outbreak on the part of any of 
the troops appears to have been expected, 
although the conduct of some of the men 
was far from satisfactory. The storm was, 
Holkar dynasty.” There are some spacious streets 
and a few good buildings, but the massive granite 
palace of the rajah is the only edifice of any impor- 
tance.— MHow is a small town situate about fourteen 
miles south of Indore, and derives its only claim to 
notice from its existence as a station for the Com 
pany’s troops. 


+ See ante, p. 211. 
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however, nearer at hand than was antici- 
pated; and it burst upon its victims with 
sudden and terrible effect. 

A little after eight o’clock on the morn- 
ing of the lst of July, the troops belonging 
to the maharajah, without any previous warn- 
ing, broke into open mutiny, and proceeded 
with their three guns towards the residency, 
then under the protection of the two compa- 
nies of Bheels and the Bhopal cavalry, both of 
which vainly attempted to arrest the pro- 
gress of the mutinous corps. The carairy 
under the command of Major Travers be- 
haved with excellent spirit, until he ordered 
them to charge the guns, when, of the forty 
troopers present, five only followed their 
officer to the attack, and those would have 
sabred the artillerymen had the latter not 
skulked under the guns. This effort to 
eripple the enemy having failed, the major 
retired to the residency, fullowed by the 
enemy, who had now, with their guns, 
reached an open space in front of the 
flower-garden, intending to eannonade the 
buildings in which all the Europeans that 
could escape from the town had assembled 
for protection. Meanwhile, intelligence of 
the outbreak, with a call for immediate 
assistance, had been transmitted to Mhow, 
where Colonel Platt, with the 23rd regi- 
ment of native infantry, and seme cavalry, 
under the command of Major Harris, were 
stationed. A spirited resistance was still 
kept up by Major Travers, who brought the 
two guns of the Bhopal contingent into 
play, and prevented the mutineers from 
entering the grounds of the residency, until, 
as by one impulse, the whole of the, truops 
that had asststed in the defence, with the 
exception of the Bheels and a few troopers, 
deserted to the mutineers, threatening, at 
the same time, to shoot the European offi- 
cers if they ventured to interfere with thet. 
At this juncture, it was perceived that a 
large and tumultuous body of troops, both 
infantry and cavalry, with several guns, 
were approaching the residency, followed 
by a rabble from the town; and it became 
evident, that if an effurt was to be made to 
escape the impending danger, not a mo- 
ment was to be lost. As the whole of the 
carriages and horses belonging to the Euro- 
pean residents were in the possession of the 
mutineers, no other means of flight were at 
hand, of which the ladies and children 
couid avail themselves, but the gun-carriages 
at the residency; and these were at once 
brought to the rear of the buildings, and 
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used for the conveyance of the fugitives, 
who left the place as the rebels broke 
into the front enclosure, their retreat being 
covered by Major Travers and the few 
troopers that still continued faithful. Dur- 
mg the tumult, Holkar himeelf did all that 
lay in his power to re-establish order and 
protect the Europeans, and he resolutely 
refused to countenance the behaviour of 
his rebellious subjects. Fortunately, the 
greater part of the European residents at 
Indore were saved by this timely retreat ; 
but several persons belonging to the post- 
office and telegraph establishments, who 
had not been able to escape from the town, 
were barbarously murdered. 

Major Travers, writing of this affair from 
Lahore, on the 4th of July, gives the fol- 
lowing details of the outbreak and subse- 
quent proceedings. He says—“A little 
after 8 a.m. on the Ist, Holkar’s troops 
suddenly attaeked us at Indore: they cut 
down a number of poor telegraph people, 
and dosed us with a supply of our own 
grape, furnished them from Mhow. 
only cavalry at the moment available, were 
a few always kept saddled in the square of 
the stable-yard; the others, being in the 
Mehidpore cavalry lines, were in a measure 
cut off, and required time to saddle and 
come round. The Mehidpore infantry were 
neutral, and our own (Bhopal) nearly in as 
bad a state. To strike a blow, and an effec- 
tual one, was of the greatest importance, and 
in doing this not a moment was to be lost. 
Placing myself at the head of the few 
cavalry ready, though not properly formed, 
I led them against both the guns and in- 
fantry supporting each other, at first with 
something less than twenty men: the affair 
seemed almost hopeless, but our only 
chance. As I cast my eye back, and found 
ouly six or seven following me, and not in 
good order, much as I despise the Mah- 
rattas as soldiers, I saw we could not b 
any possibility make au impression. Still, 
at it I went; to draw rein or turn after 
giving the order to charge was too much 
ayainst the grain. I came in for a karge 
share of their most polite attention. My 
horse was wounded in three places; I had 
to parry a sabre-cut with the back of my 
sword; but God, in his great mercy, pro- 
tected me, and the dastardly guoners threw 
themselves wader their guns, Had I had 
thirty or forty good sowars at the time, 
with their hearts in the right place, I 
would have captured their three guns, and 
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cut their 200 infantry to pieces; but what 
could half-a-dozen do against so many? 
The foe then moved into the plain in front 
of the flower-garden, to blaze into the resi- 
dency. I instantly moved up and attacked 
with my two guns (the Subahdar Sewlale 
and the gunners behaving nobly), and drove 


them back, disabling, apparently, one of 


their guns. 

“The rest of my cavalry now came up, 
asking to be led to the charge; but I could 
find no bugler, nor could I get the men 
into proper order. They seemed uncertain 
whom to trust—who were friends or who 
foes; and to lead them on as they then 
were would have been destruction. They 
would have been taken in flank by Holkar’s 
numerous cavalry, and overthrown. My 
infantry was reported in a state of mutiny, 
so it was all up. decided upon re- 
treating, drawing off the children and 
ladies before we were completely sur- 
rounded. Although we could have held 
the residency for a few hours longer, we 
should have been unable to withdraw the 





poor helpless women and children, many of 


whom had to be put upon the gun-limbers 
and waggons, as all Holkar’s force was 
pouring out of the city, and the rascals 
also. I covered the retreat with the cav- 
alry, and we made for Mundlaisir, vid Sim- 
role Ghat ; but we found that, during the 
previous night, a strong force had been 
sent to occupy the Ghat, and prevent our 
escape in that direction. It was therefore 
necessary to change our route, and that 
instantly, for we all knew that delay would 
be death. We then continued our march 
until we had left the Maghoghur Pass be- 
hind us; for had that been occupied, we 
should have been still in difficulties. Even 
then we could only halt for an hour or so, 
as we had to look out for the Tuppa Pass. 
At last that was got over; men and cattle 
done up, the poor ladies and children bear- 
ing up wonderfully, or better than that: at 
Koorlee we rested for three hours, and 
then pushed on for ‘Ashta,’? which we 
reached yesterday, the 8rd. How the weaker 
portion stood so much is wonderful.” 
Tracing the route of the fugitives, the 
major again writes on the 8th:—“ A large 
arty left for Hosungabad a few days ago. 
he begum (Bhopal) has clearly told us 
that the whole of India is now at enmity 
with us—that our remaining here is a 
source of weakness to her, and endangers 
the state ws her: we have, therefore, no 
§3 





other option but to depart for Hosunga- 


bad, taking with us as much of the contin- 


gent as choose to go, which will be few. 


The remainder I leave here in charge of the 
begum, and we trust to retain the contin- 


gent thus, who are angels in comparison. 
I lost everything at Indore, as did every 
one. To say my heart is heavy, is no word 
for it; but what can be done? Matters 
are indeed horrible. The 5th infantry, 
Gwalior contingent, murdered Dr. and 
Mrs. James, and Lieutenant and Adjutant 
O’Dowda; the others, with a large party, 
are coming this way. Terrible rain ; and so 
many poor women and young children ex- 
posed night and day to it.” 

The following letter, written by a native 
functionary at the court of Holkar, de- 
scribes the conduct of the latter during the 
outbreak of the troops, and the state of the 
place after the flight of some, and the mas- 
sacre of other Europeans on the lst of July. 
The writer, dating from Indore palace, 
July 8th, says—“ At last, the worst has 
happened at Indore. The two companies 
and three guns which have so long been, at 
Colonel Durand’s request, sent to protect 
the residency, broke out into open mutiny 
on the lst instant, and fired on the resi- 
dency-house. Colonel Durand, Mr. and 
Mrs. Shakspeare and child, Mrs. Dutton, 
Major Stockley, Captain Waterman (all 
European gentlemen), went away quite safe 
to Lahore. 

“Poor Mr. M‘Mahon and Mr. Butler, 
and some of the East Indian writers and 
telegraph people, have had a severe loss of 
lives. After the firing began, Molabux and 
Surroop-Narai escaped to the town. I 
stood for a while, keeping all the Baboos 
and their families and the treasures with 
me, and sent his highness word that we 
wanted protection. He sent out a few 
horsemen, by whose assistance I safely 
reached the palace, and the Baboos the 
town. Meanwhile it appeared that not 
only those companies alone, but almost all 
the troops of his highness, were disaffected 
more or less; for no one would go out to 
attack the mutineers, among whom Saadut 
Khan, Bukshee Hafeez’s son, had taken the 
lead. The work of rapine and destruction 
lasted long, and the whole residency pre- 
sents a regular scene of woe. The poor 
maharajah was quite horrified. The troops 
told him it was a case of deen (faith), and 
they would not go against their brethren. 
“There seems to have bcen an under 
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standing between them and the Mhow 
| troops; for, simultaneously with Indore, 
the Mhow regiments shot the gvod old 
Colonel Platt, Major Harris, and a few 
others, and burnt some bungalows. The 
Rev. C. Hamilton, Captain Elliot, and all 
the other officers, are quite safe. Early on 
| the morning of the 2nd, the whole of the 
23rd regiment and the wing of cavalry ar- 
rived at Indore, and put up at the resi- 
devcy, together with their brother-muti- 
neers: the disorder that lasted for two 
days can hardly be described; servants 
were plundering their masters, old retainers 
were shamefully revolting, not for ‘deen,’ 
but -actually for plunder. The mutineers 
dictated their own terms to the maharajah ; 
and, not satisfied with receiving all they 
wanted, they proposed to him the hard 
terms of cutting off and sending to them 
the heads of a few poor Europeans and 
Christians, to whom he had given protection 
in his own palaee, together with those of 
his advisers who were in the British or 
‘Kafir’s’ interest. Of these, unfortunately, 
I was one, and Ramchuder, Khooman, and 
Gunish ; and you can conceive his high- 
ness’s situation; but he firmly refused to 
yield to any such terms. On the 4th, the 
general plunder of the town of Indore com- 
menced ; there was no end of fright. Our 
own guards began to run away with our 
property, and the whole was confusion and 
uproar. At Jast, the maharajah rode with 
a very few of his paigah, guarded the posts, 
and then went to the mutineers’ camp with 
a handful of followers, and told them, in the 
name of ‘deen,’ to cease plundering. He 
said he would, as long as he lived, never 
consent to give up his European protégés, 
dead or alive, nor those of his courtiers ; 
and, though he knew his troops had de- 
serted, he would yet die manfully if they 
did not cease plundering. The rascally 
mutineers had also philosophers and _ histo- 
flans among them; they reminded the 
maharajah of his illustrious ancestor Jes- 
wunt Rao Holkar; that he ought yet to 
take the ‘bambo’ upon his shoulders and 
proceed to Delhi with them; that the star 
of the British in the East had set, owing to 
their pride and faithlessness, and his high- 
ness must not prove himself to be a coward. 
But to all this harangue his highness made 
proper answers. He said he had no 
strength of his forefathers; that he did not 
think rapine, and the murder of poor 
women and children, a part of any religion ; 
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and that he could not therefore make a fit 
companion to them. He then came home, 
and the plundering in the town ceased. 
On the evening of the 4th, they plundered 
the British treasury to the extent of ten 
lacs, and, with about six of the guns, which 
had been given over to the mutineers, 
marched on towards Dewar. The panic is 
yet great; his highness endeavours to re- 
cover the guns and the treasury, and 
has sent an attack; but I don’t know # 
it will succeed. His highness is giving 
every assistance to the European officers 
in Mhow fort; and about twelve lacs of 
the remaining and the recovered treasure, 
with notes to the value of 24} lacs, was sent 
to Mhow, under a strong escort, together 
with the European profégés. All the ring- 
leaders have gone away with the Mhow 
brigade to Delhi; a great part of the pro- 
perty has been recovered. I went to see 
the residency and my house yesterday, and 
I could not help bursting into tears to see 
its ruins. So you see the fearful conse- 
quences of your leaving Indore. The 
authorities were told months before there 
was danger, yet they could do nothing. 
Last night a letter was received from 
Captain Elliot, stating that Mr. and Mrs. 
Hutchinson, who had fled in disguise, were 
caught at Umjheera. His highness imme- 
diately ordered 300 foot, 200 horse, and 
two guns, under Khooman Sing, to blow 
up Umjheera; but though the troops have 
marched, the report appears to be in- 
correct, and Captain H and party are 
all safe at Jabooah, Molabux having re- 
ceived a letter to that effect. We have 
just dispatched runners to bring correct 
news. I am yet alive; but momentarily 
expect my head to be cut off, owing to 
old enmities, and being known to be in 
the British interest. Pray do come out 
soon or Malwa is gone; your presence is 
equal to five regiments. I can’t write 
more.—I am, your obedient servant, 
“ OmeEip Sina.” 

One of the ladies who fortunately es- 
caped from the residency, has given an 
interesting account of the outbreak, and 
describes the retreat in the following 
terms :— 

“It was now urged by all, that unless 
we took advantage of the present moment, 
escape would be impossible, and a general 
massacre would follow. The cavalry, which 
was our sole reliance, were preparing 
to fly, their only thought meee to save 
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their own lives, and ours also, provided we 
chose to accompany them; if not, to leave 
us to our fate. Under the cireumstances, 
retreat seemed the only alternative, and 
the order was most reluctantly given by the 
resident. He and others had hoped to 
hold out till relief could arrive from Mhow. 
Our carriages and horses were in the hands 
of the mutineers. We, ladies and children, 
&ec., retreated at the back of the house, 
while the guns were raking the front. We 
mounted the gun-waggons, sitting upon 
shot and powder-boxes, and were slowly 
. dragged by bullocks. The guns, with the 
few cavalry and some infantry who did not 
desert us, followed with the officers. As 
| we retreated over the plain, we saw the 
smoke of the burning bungalows, and for 
'gome time heard heavy firing, the shot 
. from the enemy’s guns passing close among 
Us; mercifully not a soul was hit. I kept 
continually looking back to see that 
was safe. Of course, I could but be truly 
thankful that our lives were spared; but I 
confess I felt keenly with the morti- 
fication of being compelled to Jeave without 
our troops having made a good stand. As 
to fear, that was far less present with me 
than vexation and disgust at the conduct of 
the wretched cowards who were our sole 
reliance. With a hundred European sol- 
-diers we should have held the place. * * * 
The destructive wretches, after we left 
Indore, commenced doing all the damage 
‘they could—cutting up carpets with their 
: smashing chandeliers, marble 








_tulwars, 
| tables, slabs, chairs, &c. ; they even cut out 
the cloth and lining of our carriages, hack- 
ing up the woodwork. The residency is 
uninhabitable, and almost all have lost 
everything. I might have saved a few 
things in the hour and a-half that elapsed 
between the outbreak and our retreat, but 
I had so relied on some of our defenders, 
and felt so secure of holding on, that flight 
never for a moment occurred to me. 

‘‘On the morning of the outbreak it was 
imagined, because Holkar sent no messen- 
gers (while his troops were firing upon the 
residency), that there might have been con- 
nivance on his part; but he (Holkar) says 
that all his troops mutinied, and that his 
own life was in as great danger as ours. 
His vakeel narrowly escaped being shot by 
some of the infantry as they were rushing 
past Holkar’s palace towards the residency. 
The vakeel attempted a remonstrance upon 
their going without orders from the maha- 
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rajah, when instantly several muskets were 
levelled at him, and he was asked what he 
was saying? Hereadily replied, ‘I was only 
saying that you should take plenty of am- 
munition? Upon hearing this, they low- 
ered their arms and passed on. The 
greater part of these troops are still at 
Indore, having assisted in all the violence 
and plunder; only a small portion of them 
went finally off with the Mhow mutineers, 
so we have a nice collection near us; but. 
no fear of their having the courage to at- 
tempt any attack upon Mhow, which has @ 
wing of her majesty’s 14th dragoons and a 
wing of her majesty’s 86th (which came in 
to-day), and some artillery, &c. They never 
would stand a charge of our dragoons fos 
& moment, superior as they are in num- 
bers.” 

Of the whole number of Europeans mas- 
sacred at Indore, amounting to thirty-four 
individuals, many were so horribly mutilated 
as to leave no clue to their identity. The 
following only were recognised—namely, 
Mrs. Beauvais, the wife of the postmaster ; 
Mrs. Crawley and her young child, Mr. and 
Mrs. Norries, Mr. Murray, Mrs. and Miss 
Macbeth, and five children; Mr. M‘Mahon, 
two Parsees, Mr. Payne, Mrs. Alphonso, 
Mr. Brooke, Mr. and Mrs. Avery, and 
Mr. and Mrs. Bone. Amongst those who 
escaped were Colonel and Mrs. Durand, 
Captain and Mrs. Shakspeare, Major 
Travers, Dr. and Mrs. Knapp, Lieutenant 
and Mrs. Cobbe, Mrs. Robertson and two 
children, Captain Ludlow, Captain and 
Mrs. Mallingot, Colonel Stockley, Mra 
Dutton, Sergeant and Mrs. Murphy. 
Messrs. H. Hammend and Williams, Mr. 
Shields, Messrs. Martin, Collins, O’Brien, 
Galloway, Norries, Tinley, Farrell, Moran, 
Beauvais, and Crawley; Lieutenant Water- 
man and Dr. Thornton, of the Ist light 
cavalry. The house of the latter gentleman 
being the most distant from the canton- 
ments, he had no means of escaping the 
rebels but by creeping into a drain, from 
which he only emerged on seeing some 
troops approach his asylum. 

Muow.—While these events were pro- 
gressing at Indore, the Europeans at Mhow 
were also in imminent peril; for there, too, 
a mutinous spirit had burst forth im wild 
revenge for imaginary wrongs, that eould 
not be atoned for but by the blood of many 
good and gallant men, who had braved the 
dangers of the battle-field to fall ingloriously 
by the felon hands of their own treacherous 
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soldiers. The following despatch of Brevet- 
major Cooper, of the 23rd native infantry, 
at Mhow, furnishes the melancholy details 
of the whole occurrence :— 
‘‘ Head-quarters, Mhow, July 9th, 1857. 
“It is with feelings of extreme pain that 
{ fulfil the duty of reporting, for the in- 
formation of his excellency the commander- 
in-chief, the circumstances of the mutiny 
of the sepoys of the 23rd regiment native 
infantry, and the murder, by their hands, 
of Brevet-colonel Platt, commanding the 
regiment, and of Lieutenant and Brevet- 
captain and Adjutant Fagan. On the lst 
of July, 1857, Colonel Platt received, about 
half-past 10 a.m., a pencil note from Lieu- 
tenant-colonel Durand, agent for governor- 
general in Central India, at Indore, stating 
that the residency at that place was attacked 
by Holkar’s troops. Subsequent informa- 
tion came that Lieutenant-colonel Burand 


_thad been overpowered, and that he, with 


several officers and ladies, had been obliged 
to fly fur their lives from Indore, accom- 
panied by a few faithful troops only. About 
moor, Cvlonel Platt dispatched the two 
flank companies of the 23rd regiment 
native iufantry, uader command of Captain 
Trower, and accompanied by Lieutenant 
Westmacott, down the road to Bombay, 
with orders to bring back into canton- 
ments, at all hazards, two 9-pounder brass 
guns, belonging to the maharajah, which 
had passed through Mhow two hours pre- 
viously, with the assistance of a troop of lst 
jight cavalry, under Captain Brooke (who 
overtook the guns, and brought them to 
a standstill till the infantry came up); this 


| duty was satisfactorily performed, and the 


guns brought back into the fort at Mhow 
about 3 p.m.; no casualties having occurred 


| an the detachment. 


“Meanwhile, Colonel Platt was taking 


‘every precaution for the defence of the 


ecantonments, expecting an attack from 
Holkar’s troops, and placing full reliance 
va the loyalty and attachment of his regi- 
ment. ‘The ladies and children, with the 
European battery of artillery, were ordered 
anto the fortified square, and the officers of 


the 23rd native infantry were ordered to 


proceed, at dusk, to their men’s lines, and 
remain there all night, ready at any moment 
to turn out and repel any attack. At about 
a quarter past 10 p.m., several of them were 
sitting together, talking, in front of the 
jines of the grenadier company, when a 


, shot was heard from the cavalry lines on 
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the left, followed by several others. Im- 
mediately afterwards the fusiliers com- 
menced in the rear of the lines of the 
grenadier company 23rd native infantry, 
and was rapidly taken up from right to left 
all along the lines of huts. The men were 
evidently firing on their officers, who, sup- 
posing the lines were attacked by Holkar’s 
troops, went towards their respective cav- 
alry lines and the quarter-guard to turn 
the men out to repel the attack. It soon, 
however, became evident what was the true 
state of the case, and finding they could do 
nothing, and as the parade-ground was 
literally whistling with bullets fired from 
the lines at them, the officers made their 
escape to the fort; there they found Colonel 
Platt, who had not as yet been down to the 
lines, and whom it was difficult to persuade 
of the fact of the regiment having mutinied, 
so confident was he of their luyadty. 

‘“ However, the men of the regiment on 
duty at the fort gate were immediately dis- 
armed and turned out by the artillery, and 
four guns of the horse battery were imme- 
diately got ready, and went down to the 
sepoy lines. Colonel Platt, however, with- 
out waiting for them, ordered Captain 
Fagan, his adjutant, to accompany him, 
and the two rode down together to the lines 
of the 23rd native infantry. ‘They were 
never seen alive again; all night, after the 
return of the four guns, they were anxiously 
expected; but it now appears that they 
were shot down by the men by a volley 
whilst Colonel Platt was in the act of 
haranguing them, and before the guns had 
time to come up. Their bodies, as well as 
those of their horses, were found next 
morning lying on the parade-ground, in 
front of the bells of arms, literally riddled 
with bullets. Colonel Platt had also been 
fearfully gashed by the cut of a tulwar 
across the mouth and the back of the head. 
The two guns, under Captain Hungerford, 
of artillery, opened on the-lines with grape 
and canister, and speedily cleared them of 
their occupants. The men all rushed out 
of cantonments, not even waiting to take 
their property with them, and, with the 
cavalry, went off to Indore, uot, however, 
before they had managed to burn down the 
regiment mess-house and the bungalows of 
several other officers. Since then small 
parties have occasionally returned, or have 
been hanging about the neighbouring vil- 
lages, from which the guns drove them out 
ou the following day. 
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‘The remainder of the officers, with! occasion of the late lamentable outbreak ; 


their families, are safe in the fort at Mhow, 
and the officers have all placed themselves 
under the orders of Captain Hungerford, 
commanding the fort, and act as volunteers 
for night duties and sentries on the walls, 
and to accompany the guns, mounted asa 
covering party, whenever they have occa- 
sion to move out. They, with myself, await 
the orders of his excellency the commander- 
in-chief as to.our future disposal; but as 
yet the disturbed state of the country will 
not admit of our leaving the fort. Of the 
men of the regiment, only the drum-major, 
a Mussulman, and five Christian drummers, 
have remained with their officers. Two 
sepoys preserved the life of Lieutenant 
Simpson {who was on picket duty with 
them on the night of the mutiny), and 
brought him safely into the fort next morn- 
ing; but though I promised these men 
promotion to havildar, they have since gone 
and joined their comrades. The colours of 
the regiment have been carried away, as 
well as the arms, except a certain number 
recovered ; returns of which shall be here- 
after furnished. The regiment magazine 
has been blown up by Captain Hunger- 
ford’s orders. We are iow in a dangerous 
position, in a weak fort, utterly untenable 
agaiust an enemy with guns for any dength 
of time, with only a handful of Europeans 
in the midst of a country risen all around; 
but we trust to be able to hold our own 
until such time as assistance, so much 
needed, may reach us.—I have, &c., 
“ CaaR_es Cooper, Brevet-major, 

“Commanding 23rd regiment N. I.” 

The outrages and murders of the day 
had not sufficed to appease the vengeful 
feeling that raged among the troops: more 
victims were required; and the following 
report from Captain Brooke, of -the Ist 
Bengal native cavalry at Mhow, describes 
the manner of the sacrifice. Addressing 
the deputy adjutant-general of the army 
on the Sth of July, the captain writes 
thus :— 

“ Sir,—It is with great regret that I do 
myself the honour to report, for the infor- 
mation of his excelleucy the commander-in- 
chief, the mutiny, on the night of the 1st 
instant, of the right wing of the 1st cavalry, 
and the murder of its late commanding 
officer, Major Alfred Harris. As the next 
senior Officer present of my late regiment, I 
venture to send the following detail of the 
condact of the men prior to, and on the 
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and would, at the same time, solicit his 
excellency’s excuse for what must neces- 
sarily be a hurried and imperfect report. 
“For a considerable time after hearing 
of the mutiny of the 4th and 6th troops of 
the corps at Neemuch, on the 3rd of June, 
the men were in a very unsettled state; 
the constant watch, however, kept upon 
them, and the judicious measures used by 
the late Colonel Platt, had the effect of 
quieting them down, so that we had great 
hopes of being able to weather the storm ; 


[4.p. 1837. | 


but on the morning of the lst of July, the | 
intelligence reached Mhow of the attack on | 


the Indore presidency by the troops of the 
Maharajah Holkar. The effect produced 
by this intelligence was immediately noticed 
on our men; many talked of fears for their 
own safety; others hinted to their officers 


that danger was impending. Within half-— 
an-hour of the Indore news reaching us, | 


the 3rd troop, under my command, was 
directed to proceed on the Bombay road, 
and recover the guns belonging to Holkar, 
which had passed unheeded through the 
cantonment about two hours before, and 
which were supposed to have been sent on 
to occupy the passes and obstruct the ad- 
vance of General Woodburn’s column. 
Some few of my men demurred at being 
sent on this duty, and lagged behind ; but, 
on the whole, I was satisfied with their 
conduct, especially, when, ou nearing the 
guns (two brass 9-pounders, manned by 
about twenty-five artillerymen), they charged 
them, and the capture was effected without 
any loss on our side. 

“ It was agreed that we should all sleepin 
our lines that night, the ladies and families 
of all officers having resorted to the fort 
during the day, not, however, from any 
fears from our men, but from an apprehen- 
sion of an attack from the rajal’s troups. 
Our tent was pitched ten paces in front of 
the quarter-guard. The regiment was warned 
to be ready to turn out at a moment’s 
notice ; and each man, with the majour’s per- 


mission, slept with his arms alongside him. | 


Nothing occurred to disturb the tran- 
quillity of the night until about ten o’clock, 
when a bungalow close in front of us was 
set fire to; the men appeared to tuke little 
notice of this act of incendiarism. Lieu- 
tenant Martin, the adjutant, remained con- 
versing with the men at the guard, and was 
so occupied until about eleven o’clock, at 
which hour, in an instant, a most fearful 
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and never-to-be-forgotten yell was raised ;| Nothing occurred the remainder of the 


the trooper with whom Lieutenant Martin 
was conversing turned round and fired two 
pistols at him. We all rushed off across 
the parade in the direction of the fort, 
having no time to mount our horses, and 
pursued and fired on by the whole guard, 
and the men now issuing from all parts of 
the lines. Firing commenced in the 23rd 
jines about three minutes afterwards. We 
had, consequently, to run the gauntlet of 
the whole of their fire as well; but all con- 
trived to reach the fort in safety, except 
Major Harris, who was found dead on the 
parade-ground the next morning, with a 
frightful sabre-cut on the throat. The 
lines were entirely deserted and plundered 
during the night; the only man who re- 
mained being a Christian trumpeter, who 
was stripped of his arms and clothes by the 
mutineers. The officers of the regiment 
are now acting as a cavalry guard for the 
support of the European battery, under the 
orders of Captain Hungerford. 

“In conclusion, I have the honour to re- 
port, that the Jast accounts (dated the 19th 
ultimo) from the five troops of the regiment 
on duty at Kherwarra were very favour- 
able, and the men continued as loyal and 
tractable as before.—I have, &c., 

“ Joun H. Brooke, Captain, 
“ Commanding Ist Regiment.” 

The following letters from officers sta- 
tioned at Mhow at the time of the mur- 
derous outbreak, describe with great force 
some of the most interesting incidents con- 
nected with it, and are valuable as records 
of the event and its attendant circum- 
stances. The first communication is from 
an officer belonging to the lst cavalry, who 
writes thus :— 

“Fort Mhow, July 6th. 

“ On the lst of the month, news came in 
from Indore, that the rajah’s troops had 
risen and slaughtered every European, 
forty in number. I heard nothing of it; 
but the commanding officer came to my 
bungalow, saying, ‘ You are on duty, so go 
and retake some guns with the 8rd troop.’ 
We went; and most marvellous to say, took 
them the first charge, Brooke and I to- 
‘ gether. The men demurred at first, but 
afterwards followed well. We were all sur- 
prised, as we knew they were in an un- 
settled state. The guns were brought into 
the fort. We went to our houses about 
three o’clock, having had a long morning, 
as the guns we took were some way off. 
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afternoon. The officers of the Ist Bengal 
light cavalry met to consult. We agreed 
to sleep in the lines with the men, antici-. 
pating an attack from the rajah’s troops, 
little suspecting the awful scene we were to 
witness in a few hours. Mess-time came, 
and we dined as usual. I should tell you, 
all the ladies were moved in here, and the 
artillery took possession of the fort. About | 
9.30 p.m. we went to the lines, having had | 
our tent pitched two or three yards in front 

of the Main-guard. Brooke and I in one 
bed, after looking at our horses all ready 
for action, went to try to sleep. But there 
was a presentiment on my mind: about ten 
o’clock, a small bungalow in front caught 
fire. I went with one or two sepoys, who 
had stuck by me in the morning, to see 
who had done it. The men with me cocked 
their pistols, and looked ominously at me. 
I returned to the guard. Martin was in 
the centre of all the men, talking to them. 


I joined him, and observed one man in my : 
troop—a villain; he had his carbine, and | 


ee er er ete 


began to cavil with Martin about some men 
Brooke and I had killed in the morning. 
I, feeling sleepy, said to Martin, ‘I'll turn 
in;’ but, good God! I had hardly turned | 
my back, and got to Brooke’s side, when | 
an awful shriek arose from the men, and 
the bullets whizzed around us in torrents. 
The man I had observed lifted his carbine 
first, and fired either at myself or Martin. 
I leaped out of my tent, and saw Martin 
rushing across the parade-ground, the 
wretches shrieking after him. I reached 
him, and Brooke followed. We felt our 
last moment had come; but we ran for it. 
I led to the fort, a mile off. The men kept 
following us, and the bullets fell thick. 
Having got across the parade-ground about 
500 or 600 yards, we came to the hill with 
the church at the top; and when at the 
top, Martin caught hold of me, exclaiming, 
‘For God’s sake stop!’ I caught hold of | 
his arm and said, ‘Only keep up and fol- 
low;’ but at this moment I felt I was done. 
We parted, as I thought, only to meet in 
death. But, thank God, I rushed on and 
reached a bungalow about a quarter of a 
mile from the fort. By this time the in- 
fantry had all risen; and as I ran, the 
ground was torn up with bullets, and they 
fell thick around me. Their lines were in a 
direct line between the fort and ours, so 
that we, poor fellows, had to run the gaunt- 
let of both fires. I felt, when I got to the ! 
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bungalow, quite sick and done. Wonderful 
Providence! I saw two natives, and rushed 
up to them, and simply took their hands, 
hardly able to speak, and said, ‘Save me!’ 
They did. To them I owe my hfe. At 
the moment the infantry were coming 
screaming around. They hid me in a 
small house. Oh, those moments! for I 
could not trust the men, and felt sure they 
would give me up. Some sepoys came, 
but did not find me. At last there was a 
lull. I opened the door and ran for the 
fort, my nigger friends having wrapped me 
in their own clothing to disguise me. Can 
I ever make you feel the deep thankfulness 
that was in my heart as I ran across the 
open plain, up the hill, to the fort. The 
artillerymen were manning the walls, and 
the sentry’s call was never more thankfully 
received; and I cried ‘ Friend, friend!’ and 
found myself safe inside. Can you realise 
the scene? Iam too excited, and, in fact, 
overdone, to write fully now. Directly I 
got in and had drunk something, we who 
were saved went to the walls with muskets 
and swords, as we felt almost sure that this 
rising was in union with the rajah’s troops, 
and that they would immediately attack 
the fort where we are now—only eighty- 
four Europeans. We were under arms all 
night. I am without a stitch to my back 
hardly, having lost everything I possess, 
with the exception of a pair of trowsers and 
a few shirts. My horse and all my money 
But, oh! how kind every one has 
been, and I have got everything I want 
now! But to my story. Nothing occurred 
that night. The next day we were formed 
into an irregular cavalry (about twenty-one 
of us), and went out with the guns to bring 
in ammunition, which was safely done. 
We found all the sepoys gone. Every day 
since, we have been out at ten o’clock in 
the morning, almost all day, blowing up 
our magazines that were left, or getting in 
provisions, and killing every sepoy we came 
across. I had a tremendous chase the first 
day, with an artilleryman, after one. We 
were wrong, and went too far. I recog- 
nised the man as one of my troop. We 
cut him down dead, and rode back to the 
guns unhurt. The excitement has been 
immense. We have been, and are now, on 
sentry duty; all night as well. Last night 


* “On the morning of the 2nd of July, Captain 
Hungerford sent out four guns to bring in the 
bodies of the murdered officers, and to clear the 
cantonments aa any loiterers for plunder. The 
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was the first we were a little relieved; 
having heard that all the men had left 
Indore for Delhi; that the Rajah Holkar 
was friendly, but that all his troops had 
gone. But the same watches will continue, 
as treachery is to be feared. We are all 
very closely packed, and shall be so till the 
European troops join us from Bombay, 
when we shall most likely proceed up the 
road, first retaking Indore, then clearing 
everything before us up to Agra or so: this 
ig what is supposed. We have a bloody 
time before us, indeed; and I can only 
leave my life in God’s hands. 

** Most wonderful to say, only three offi- 
cers have been killed—Major Harris (of 
ours), Colonel Platt, and Captain Fagan. 
They were most shockingly cut up. We 
buried them the same day—a most mourn- 
ful occasion. The European blood was in- 
deed roused by the sight of their poor 
bodies. We all vow vengeance.* It wasa 
fine scene when we came into the fort and 
found each other safe. I was one of the 
last, and they had quite given me up as 
lost. But how we did shake hands to- 
gether and express our thankfulness! We 
are living in a most curious style—some- 
thing like picnicking—never taking off our 
clothes night or day ; always ready to turn 
out at a moment’s notice. If I get intoa 
dragoon regiment I shall have a glorious 
time of it if my life is spared. The whole 
of India must be reconquered. Now you 
may think of us as jolly as possible. Don’t 
be the least uneasy shout me; and when 
once the force arrives from Bombay, part of 
which we expect.every moment, we shall be 
perfectly safe.” 

An officer of the 28rd regiment also 
writes on the same day (July 6th); and after 
describing the pursuit and capture of the 
two gus mentioned in the preceding letter, 
says— The guns were taken by Captain 
Brooke, but he could not disarm the fel- 
lows with them until we came up. We 
then took the arms from the gunners, 
big the bullocks to the guns, and came 

ack to cantonments. I noticed how sulky 
the men were; and when I went to the lines 
to lodge their ammunition, they told me 


they had an order to keep forty rounds in | 


their pouch ; but I would not let them, and 


there wasa good deal of grumbling; but 


bodies of Colonel Platt and Captain Fagan, and 
that of Major Harris, were then brought in, and 
buried in the corner of one of the bastions—all three 
in one grave.” 
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they all pretended they were faithful to us, 
and only wanted their arms in case they 
were attacked from Indore. However, in 
riding away from the lines I saw the men 
collected in groups talking, and some with 
touskets in their hands; this made me more 
suspicious, and I went and reported it to 
the colonel ; he, poor man, thanked me, but 
evidently did not doubt the good faith of 
the regiment. * * * However, thank 
God! my pentane: coupled with the 
assistance the officer commanding the 
artillery, made him give orders for the oc- 
cupation of the place we are now in; but, 
to give our men confidence in us, we had 
guards detached to our bungalows, and had 
orders to sleep in our lines. Our dinner 
was taken down to our sergeant-major’s 
house, close to the lines, and there we sat 
down. During dinner we saw a light on 
the roof of our mess-house. I went up, and 
it was put out by the cook. Not one of the 
sepoys of the guards was there. That made 
me nervous; but I went back to the lines, 
and we all sat in a group, talking. After a 
little while they came and told us there was 
a light in another roof. I went up, and 
beat out the fire with my cap, and was 
aseisted hy a sepoy on guard from my own 
house. After extinguishing it I went back 
and sat down. Some officer proposed we 
should then go to our beds at the bells of 
arms of each of our companies ; and we were 
going, when some one said, ‘ The report is, 
the regiment will rise at ten to-night.’ It 
then wanted ten minutes, and our major 
said, ‘Oh, very well; let’s wait and see.’ 
By Jove! the words were hardly uttered 
when we heard shots in the cavalry lines, 
and we all sprang up, some one crying out 
we were attacked in rear by the Bheels. 
We all ran towards our companies; but as I 
got to mine I was received by two shots, 
one in rear and one in front: an officer was 
behind me, and I sang out, ‘The men are 
firing on us! there is no hope—run!’ I 
then saw the adjutant galloping towards 
our quarter-guard; he was received by a 
volley. He, poor man, saw it was hopeless, 
and told Dysart to run. It was a bright, 
beautiful moonlight night, and we were in 
our white uniforms, so they could see us for 
along distance. Iran, and received a volley 
from our grenadier company ; but the bullets 
went all round me. After a little I was 
dead-beat, and could not move. At last, 
seeing a Syce running away with an officer's 
horse, I seized it, and mounted; but not 








liking to carry away an animal that belonged 
to another man who might be in danger, I 
waited under the shade of an empty guard- 
house to see for him; but I heard footsteps, 
and, looking round the corner, I saw the 
men of our hospital guard within fifty yards 
ef me. I thought then I was done for, but 
put the horse to a gallop, and heard a shot 
ping by me quite close. I then made for 
the fort, and found the gateway all confu- 
sion. Our poor colonel was there on horse- 
back, and, infatuated to the last, would not 
believe the men had mutinied, and called 
on the adjutant to follow him to the lines. 
That was the last we saw of the poor fellows. 
We instantly disarmed the native guard in 
the fort, and turned them out, mounted 
sentries at the bastions ourselves, and pre- 
pared for the worst. It was a fearful night, 
for some of our officers were on picket dut 

by themselves, miles out on the Indore-road, 
and we feared their death was certain; in 
fact, the escapes were wonderful. One 
officer, who had hid in the bazaar all night, 
came into the fort at daybreak, telling us 
the colonel and adjutant of our regiment 
had been killed in our lines, and that Major 
Harris was lying dead in the road, shot by 
his own troopers. The only one we could 
not account for was Dr. Thornton, of the 
cavalry. Hearing the bodies were lying 
there, we resolved to bring them in, and 
went out with two guns and some officers 
mounted to protect them. The scene of 
pillage and confusion was horrible; our 
mess-house was burnt to the ground; my 
own house also. I have lost everything 
except my sword and pistols, which I had 
on at the time of this outbreak. * * * 
Having recovered the bodies, and not know- 
ing how many men were near us, we re- 
turned to the fort, and had the melancholy 
task of burying them. Throughout all this 
I cannot express the admiration I feel at the 
way the ladies have behaved—cheerful, and 
assisting in every way in their power; poor 
things! without servants or quarters, huddled 
together, they have had to do everything 
for themselves, and employ all their time in 
sewing bags for powder for the guns, well 
knowing the awful fate that awaits them if 
the place is taken: there has not been a 
sign of fear; they bring us tea or any little 
thing they can, and would even like to keep 
watch on the bastions if we would let them. 
* * * Yesterday Holkar’s vakeel came 
over and disclaimed all participation in the 
mutiny. We shall see if he is sincere; fur 
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they offered to send all the treasure that 
was not carried off over here; but I have my 
doubts. We have no money ; and the people 
round, seeing the state of affairs, won’t let 
us have anything without paying forit. We 
hear Woodburn’s column will be here on 
the 15th. God speed it! There is no water 
in the fort; we are dependent for it from a 
well close by ; and if we are invested I don’t 
know what we shall do. It all depends on 
Holkar, for our mutineers have marched to 
that rallying place of the faithful, Delhi, to 
assist there. I don’t know whether you 
will ever get this letter, for the road is lined 
with people to intercept the daks. You 
should see the state-we are in; all of us 
-dirty and tired with night watching; we 
mount sentry duty to take the weight of it 
off the artillerymen; we snatch sleep and 
food as we can ; we have made a few foraging 
parties, and I succeeded in driving back our 
mess sheep, to the number of 150, and 
‘recovered a lot of mess stores; but all our 
silver and furniture bas been stolen and 
burnt. This is not a regular fort—merely 
a sort of store-place for spare guns, &c. 
But we are putting it in as defensible a 
state as we can, and I[ think we shall stagger 
a few before they capture it. Martial law 
is proclaimed, and a gallows in course of 
erection outside the fort gates. Mercy isa 
word we have scratched out of our memo- 
ries ; in fact, mercy to them is death to us.” 

Another letter, from an artillery officer 
who writes from Mhow on the 23rd of July, 
describes the occurrences of the Ist, and 
the murder of Colonel Platt, thus :—‘ Since 
I last wrote to you we have had some very 
hard work. On the Ist of this month the 
troops broke out at Indore, fourteen miles 
from here. We were ordered out with our 
battery ; but when we had gone seven miles 
and a-half, news came that the insurgents 
had taken another road, so we returned and 
found the station in great alarm. After 
dinner we were ordered to clear out of the 
barracks into the arsenal, and we got most 
of the things in by dark. About half-past 
8 p.m. one of the native infantry officers 
came galloping in, saying that the regiment 
was up; in came another from the cavalry 
with the same story. Our horses were so 
knocked up that we placed the guns inside, 
so as to pay through the gate in case of an 
attack. e had forty of the native infantry 
on guard inside; next up came Colonel 
Platt and said they were outside, and the 
battery must be brought out. We could 
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not, for it takes half-an-hour to put in horses 
and get ready. The first thing we did was 
to disarm the guard we had inside, which 
was done promptly; we found every man 
with his piece loaded, and some of them 
with three balls. There was only one shot 
fired on our side, and not one on theirs; 
the reason of this was, we had them in front 
of our guns, and could have sent them to 
‘kingdom come’ in no time. During the 
time this was going on, Colonel Platt rushed 
outside along with one of the officers of his 
regiment, and tried to persuade them to 
come back. We were ordered to fire; the 
portfires were lit; and as soon as they saw 
that, away they went, so we had no firing 
inside, It was a great pity the old colonel 
was in the gateway, or we should have mown 
them down nicely with grape. I must not 
forget to mention that Colonel Platt was 
like a father to the men; and when he had 
an opportunity of leaving them and joining 
an European corps last summer, the men 
petitioned him to stay. He had been up- 
wards of thirty years with them; and when 
the riot took place, he had so much confi- 
dence in them that he rode up to their lines 
before we could get out. When we found 
him next morning both cheeks were blown 
off, his back completely riddled with balls, 
one through each thigh; his chin smashed 
into his mouth, and three sabre-cuts between 
the cheek bone and temple; also a cut 
across the shoulder and the back of the 
neck. Two others were killed—one native 
Indian and one cavalry officer; total, three. 
I never saw such mangled bodies in my life, 
and never wish to see the like again. We 
have been hard at work ever since. The 
first four nights and days we got no rest. 
My face and arms are skinned, the same as 
if they had been scalded, and my lips are 
parched with the heat of the sun. After 
the first day’s work all the native drivers 
left us (on the 2nd instant), so we had no 
choice but to mount and drive ourselves. 
Three of the drivers returned; one of them 
so late that we taught him how to dance 
upon nothing. We are hanging all we can 
get hold of ; the gallows is just in front of one 
of our siege batteries. We have mounted 
twelve heavy guns—six in front and four in 
rear; also one in front of each battery in- 
side; so that if they take the outside one: 
they will have to come through a gateway 
up to the muzzles of our eighteen guns. In 
all, we have twenty-four guns, from 9 to 
24-pounders. The inside of the placc is 
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iike a fair; it is not much more than 200 
coe square, and we have all our horses; 
ullocks, carts, carriages, furniture, &c. 
We have everything up from the barracks. 
Officers work with pickaxe and spade, just 
the same as the men; all are alike so far as 
duty goes: officers do sentry at night with 
firelocks on their shoulders. It is a mercy 
that any of us are alive; and nothing but 
the hand of Providence saved us all from 
death. There are old soldiers here who say 
this is twenty times worse than any cam- 
paign ; for this reason—we do not know the 
moment that we may be attacked by the in- 
surgents, nor yet theirnumber. Keepupyour 
spirits and trustin God. I am sure He will 
not fursake those who trust in Him, Ihave 
seen His hand put forth in our defence 
already, and I thank God for our escape.” 
The arrival of a European reinforcement 
at Mhow, and some subsequent proceedings 
at that place, are described in the following 
letter from a medical officer, who had suc- 
ceeded in escaping from Indore :— 
: “‘Mhow, August 8th. 
“We left Hosungabad on the 2lst of 
July, and reached Mhow after a march of 
twelve days, accompanied with the usual 
amount of misery, to which we have been 
so long subjected. On the Ist of August 
we reached the left bank of the Nerbudda, 
and found the movable column, which con- 
sisted of four troops—her majesty’s 14th 
dragoons, 25th regiment of Bombay native 
infantry, and Woolcoomb’s battery, with a 
force of Madras and Bombay sappers, com- 
manded by Major Boileau of the former. 
With the column (which is commanded by 
Stuart, Bombay 16th native infantry) we 
proceeded to Mhow, where, on arriving, we 
found all the European inhabitants under 
shelter of the fort. The news of our ap- 
proach was the signal for them to abandon 
their hiding-place, and return to their 
houses (those who had such, for many had 
not), the padre among the number. Confi- 
dence was at once restored; and we had 
the satisfaction of again seeing the poor 
people breathe freely. This force came by 
Aurungabad and Asseerghur, meting out 
punishment to those deserving such at 
either place. Three of the wing of the 6th 
regiment of the Gwalior contingent at As- 
seerghur were blown away from the guns. 
They had incited the company of the 5th 
regiment, Gwalior contingent, at Boorhaun- 
poor (distant about twelve miles from As- 
seerghur), tojointhem; but failed. Oudan 
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Sing, subahdar of the company, behaved 
well; but it was deemed prudent to disarm 
them all; and both parties are encamped 
here, under Scott, second in command of 
the 6th Gwalior contingent. Their final 
disposal seems to be with Durand a subject 
of much concern; for the company of the 
5th Gwalior contingent are positively inno- 
cent as to acts of mutiny. Two hundred 
and fifty men of the 86th Queen’s joined 
us on the 6th instant; and it was supposed 
an immediate advance upon Indore would 
take place. Circumstances, it would seem, 
have altered since the 6th. Holkar’s force, 
hitherto in a state of open and avowed 
mutiny (hearing, no doubt, of the approach 
of our dreaded Europeans), have, it seems, 
returned to their allegiance, on the promise 
from their chief, it is understood, that all 
previous offences will be condoned ; but we 
surely will not allow ourselves to be com- 
promised in such a matter, nor the blood 
and treasure spilt on the Ist of July to be 
so easily forgotten, Now, not a word re- 
garding an advance is ever heard. The 
rebel remains of the Gwalior contingent are 
round about the fort of Gwalior, at the soli- 
citation, it is said, of the old demon, the 
‘Bhazee Baee.’? God only knows when 
peace again will reign in Central India; I 
fear the day is far distant. Oh! how 
thankful you must be that it pleased Pro- 
vidence to release you from the trials and 
dangers to which a residence in India, 
at this crisis, would necessarily have ex- 
posed you. Would to heaven that I was at 
home with you! But it is the duty of every 
Englishman to stand by the old craft when 
in distress ; and, please God, I shall never 
be found absent from the call of duty.” 
The subjoined letter, from the brother 
of Gordon Cumming, the lhion-hunter, 
is emineutly descriptive and entertaining. 
Writing from Maunpore on the 8th of 
July, this gentleman says— We are in the 
thick of the row here. God only knows 
where it will stop. I have not much 
time, but will give you an outline of what 
has taken place. Elliot, of the Thuggee 
department, and his wife, had been staying 
here with me some time. On the morning | 
of the 1st they went to Mhow to get some 
things, intending to return in the evening. 
I went out alone for a ride, and came home, | 
and was sitting at breakfast, when suddenly 
heavy firing was heard in the Mhow direc- 
tion, and big guns going like smoke. I 
had about me seventeen men of oe Gwalior 
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contingent; one havildar, and four sepoys 
of the Bhopal contingent, who formed 
Elliot’s guard; and alot of Nujeebs, guard- 


ing Thuggee prisoners. Besides these, I 


had six chuprassies, and some of my own 


police. I at once armed them with every 
weapon I had—swords, spears, &c. 


many of my own and two pistols. 


rather a difficult point to discriminate now- 
a-days. The firing ceased about twelve 
o’clock, and Holkar’s sowars kept coming 
and going along the road to Maunpore. 
We were all in a state of great excitement, 
as you may suppose. I preserved a calm 
exterior, though I felt anything but com- 
fortable. A lot of the men about me were 
scoundrels, only looking out for a chance to 
cut me down: the worst of all was my own 


bearer, a Mussulman, who told several of 


the men, if there was a scrimmage, not to 
kill the natives, but him (pointing to me.) 
He kept dodging after me all day, having 
armed himself with my regimental sword. 
Bappoo,* however, and my police jemadar, 
Bhuggo, and two or three others, kept close 
to him with loaded rifles and pistols; and, 
though not appearing to know what he was 
after, I, too, was on my guard, and had a 
pistol in my belt, and a sword in my hand 
all the day. Reports of all sorts kept com- 
ing in, and I did not know what to believe. 
At length, about midnight, a native banker’s 
clerk came and told me that the Indore 
residency had been attacked by Holkar’s 
troops. The guard made no resistance. 
Every European whom they could get at 
had been butchered, the resident escaping 
with some Sikh horsemen of the Bhopal 
contingent. I hear he is gone to Bhopal. 
I do not know for certain who was killed ; 
but I hear twenty-six Christians in all— 
chiefly telegraph men; M‘Mahon, the road 
contractor, three Parsees, and some Baboos. 
On hearing this, I got a let of men I could 
trust about me, and slipped quietly out by 
the rear of the house, and took to the hills. 
I remained there till yesterday, sending out 
scouts all over the country, keeping some 
good Bheels about me, sud moving my 
ground every day. The Europeans at 
Mhow, consisting of a battery, or troop, 


* Bappoo was a pultewallah, or peon, who had 
been with the writer of the letter for the past five 
years. ‘Though “a foilower of the propies he was 
one of the stanshest natives going, and had proved 
his fidelity and attachment to his master on more 
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Elliot 
had left two rifles and a gun, and I had as 
These I 
distributed among men [I could trust— 











of artillery and the officers, got into the 
fort—a place built in the plain in the old 
days to keep out Bheels and Pindarries. 
They made themselves as strong as they 
could, with big guns. Pay was issued to 
the infantry on the 80th of June, and to 
the cavalry on the Ist of July. At ten 
that night they went off, firing some bun- 
galows, and shooting their colonel, poor 
Platt, and Harris of the cavalry, and two 
other officers. They went to Indore, and 
demanded to be taken into Holkar’s ser- 
vice. He refused, offering them a month’s 
pay, and telling them to go on. Our 
people in the fort sent to Holkar, telling - 
him to come on—if he wanted a little war, 
to come at once; if a big battle, to wait 
three months, and they’d show him what 
they meant. Holkar sent a deputation of 
the three sirdars, saying he was in the same 
fix as ourselves—his men had- mutinied 
too. The treasury was not looted at first; 
but three days ago the whole of the muti- 
neers went off towards the fabulous Delhi. 
I hear they've begun to fight among 
themselves for the treasure; and such of 
Holkar’s troops as had stood fast were to 
have gone after them last night to bring 
back the treasure. Meanwhile I was out; 
but kept up constant communication with 
Maunpore and Mhow. Elliot’s guard of 
four sepoys went off, driving the havildar 
before them with their bayonets; and the 
Nujeebs took off all they could get. My 
guard stood fast, and are still with me. 
They prevented the bungalow being plun- 
dered. I hope they will remain firm, and 
that government will reward them. Elliot 
wrote to me yesterday to do all I could to 
reopen the dak to Bombay, and I came in 
here and sent sowars along the road for 
that purpose. The Dhar Durbar has been 
intriguing with the Bhomiah chiefs under 
me; but, finding Holkar was not against 
us, they have returned, most of them hav- 
ing been to Dhar. I have got hold of 
several letters sent to them. I hear Bho- 
pawur has been looted by the Amyherra 
men; that the sahibs have escaped and are 
safe; but where I can’t find out. I am 
the only political now in the country, and 
God knows when it may be my turn to go 
under! I hope, however, to do my duty. 


than one occasion. Not long previous to this affair 
he had saved Mr. Cumming’s lite when he was seized 
and terribly mauled by a bear. Bappoo, in the nick 
of time, shot the infuriated animal through the 
body, and killed her on the spot. 
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I have got a motley army about me; road 
police armed with carbines, Bheels with 
bows, and Bundlecund men with long 
matchlocks—some 200 men in all, and a 
few sowars. You cannot tell who to trust. 
The men say themselves they would not 
trust their own fathers now-a-days! I get 
on with them very well though; my jema- 
dar 1s a capital fellow, and Bappoo is in- 
valuable. Neither of them ever seem to 
tire; they are constantly moving about 
among the men, armed with double rifles, 
swords, and pistols. When I was in the 
jungle, one or two of my party showed 
signs of wavering ; but the rest swore they 
would shoot down any man who attempted 
that kind of humbug. I have raised the 
pay of all the police and sowars, and have 
sent fifteen men to Mhow to-day to get 
some muskets and ammunition, which have 
been promised to me by Elliot. We are 
anxiously looking out for the arrival of 
troops from Bombay. I hear some are 
near the Nerbudda, on the Asseer-road, 
and others coming up from Malligaum. 
{ do not, however, anticipate much more 
disturbance here. Holkar is with us, and 
Dhar cannot do anything alone. Holkar’s 
sowars escort the dak in his district, and 
are relieved by mine. Things are getting 
quieter; the mutineers having gone off, we 
are tolerably quiet; but the times are very 
ticklish. Some Bheels have been looting 
on this side of the Nerbudda; but I hope 
soon to put them down. I am all alone 
here, fourteen miles from Mbhow, and 
twenty-eight miles from Indore. The 
country is loud in the praises of the bravery 
of the European artillerymen in Mhow 
fort; and some of my Bheels insist on 
being introduced, the very first opportunity, 
to the lame gentleman Hungerford, of the 
artillery—to wit, he being lame in one leg. 
They are all very happy in the fort, and 
have carried off supplies of every sort from 
the bazaar. On the 2nd, some sepoys 
came back to the lines for their kit, but 
were pursued by the artillery, and shot. A 
gallows is up, and martial law going on. 
Arv one who liked was allowed to take 
what he chose from the sepoy lines; and 
rips of all sorts are walking off with what 
they could find. A lot of great-coats and 
warm trowsers have found their way out 
here, and been sold by the finders to my 
men for a mere trifle. I hear all the bun- 
galows at Bhopawur are burnt, and at 
Mhow six bungalows. If we only had one 
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regiment here, the effect in the country 
would be great. Holkar has sent thirteen 
elephants to meet Woodburn’s force. I have 
no time to write more now, so good-bye, old 
fellow. Love to all the ‘boys.’ I got your 
letter last night, with that of the Dholka 
‘Mamlutdar.’ Bappoo sends his salaam.” 

The fidelity and good-will of Holkar, 
although for a moment suspected, in con- 
sequence of the behaviour of his troops at 
Indore, had not wavered, notwithstanding 
that his avowed determination to protect 
the Europeans to the utmost of his power, 
in spite of his rebellious subjects, had ex- 
posed him to much personal danger from 
their fanaticism and rancour. As a proof 
of his reliance upon the confidence placed 
in him by the government, he at once trans- 
mitted the whole of his treasure (twenty-four 
lacs) and valuables to the fort at Mhow, 
for safe custody, and offered a large reward 
for the discovery of the chief instigator of 
the rebellion in his capital. An autograph 
letter was also dispatched by him to Sir 
Robert Hamilton, the British resident at 
Indore (absent in England on leave), in 
which he described the events at his capital, 
and expressed, in feeling and eloquent terms, 
his great distress at the violence of his 
soldiers, and his determination to protect | 
the English, of whom he had ever been the 
faithful friend, at all hazard to himself aud 
family. 

The openly-declared loyalty of Holkar 
was, at this juncture, of the greatest im- 
portance to the European cause; and it 
happened that opportunity was promptly 
afforded for judging of the effect that would 
have been produced throughout Central 
India by his defection. The mere rumour 
that the mutiny at Indore was sanctioned 
by him, was sufficient to incite to action 
several of the petty chiefs of Malwa, The 
rajah of Dhar, a small state about 32 miles 
W.S.W. of Indore, at once commenced 
hostilities: his neighbour of Umjheera, not 
to be behind in the mélée, made a descent 
upon the town of Bhopawur, a station 60 
miles from Indore, and the seat of the Eng- 
lish resident for the small state of Malwa; 
from whence the Europeans had to seek 
safety by a‘precipitate flight. The circum- 
stances connected with this petty exhibition 
of native feeling, are detailed in the sub- 
joined letter from a gentleman who had 
medical charge of the station, and of the 
Bheels located there. 

“ You may remember that I oe frors 
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Indore to Bhopawur about the middle of 
June; at that time I left Indore’ perfectly 
quiet, and there was no suspicion of any 
mischief taking place. But in the dark a 
treacherous plot was brewing, which has 
brought down ruin on us all. <A portion 
of Holkar’s troops attacked the residency ; 
the contingent troops joined them, with the 
exception of the Bheel corps; but the latter, 
being thus left alone, were unable to resist, 
and ran away. 

‘As soon as the news of the affair at 
Indore was known, it spread like wildfire 
through the country that Holkar had at- 
tacked the British, and all prepared to join 
him. Happily the rumour was false, for it 
was only a portion of his troops that had 
done so, and that against his will; in truth, 
they had mutinied like our own men. 
Holkar himself remained true, as you will 
find; and to his assistance our party are, 
humanly speaking, indebted for their lives. 
But the rumour was not contradicted till 
too late for us at Bhopawur. A neighbour- 
ing chief, called the Rajah of Umjheera, 
thought it a fine thing to follow Holkar’s 
example (or what he thought to be such), 
and, without the slightest provocation or 
warning, sent his troops to attack our little 
station. We heard, however, of their ap- 
proach. I immediately assembled the men 
of the Bheel corps, about 180 in number 
{the head-quarters, as you know, being 
away), got out two small guns which we 
had, helped to load them with my own 
hands, and posted them in a good spot. I 
then sent to Lieutenant Hutchinson, the 
political officer, who was living three miles 
away, and told him what I had done, recom- 
mending him to join me and make a stand 
at the lines of the Bheel corps. He ac- 
cordingly came down with his family. All 
this occurred on the evening of the 2nd of 
July. Night came without the appearance 
of the enemy. The men lay down at their 
posts, and I slept at the quarter-guard. In 
the night, however, the cowardly Bheels 
took advantage of the darkness to desert, 
and by two o’clock in the morning not 
twenty of them remained; and it was evi- 
dent, from their conduct, that these twenty 
did not mean to fight. What could we 
then do? We knew that no mercy would 
be shown us by the villains coming from 
Umjheera ; and as it was hopeless to attempt 
any detence after the desertion of our men, 
we determined to fly, and thus endeavour to 
save the ladies and children. Accordingly, 
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having made what little preparations we 
could, we left the place about half-past 
four on the morning of the 3rd of July, our 
little party consisting of Lieutenant and 
Mrs. Hutchinson: and child, Mrs. Colonel 
Stockley and four children, and myself. 
Scarcely any of our servants followed us, 
and not one of the faithless Bheel corps 
would accompany our party for the protec- 
tion of their colonel’s wife and children. 
Of all my own servants only one came along 
with me, and he ran away the first night 
afterwards. The rest not only deserted me, 
but helped themselves to whatever they 
could lay their hands on. Such were the 
miserable circumstances under which we 
took our departure; and, excepting for the 
providence of God, the prospect of escape 
was as hopeless as could well be; for the 
nearest British post towards which we could 
make our way was nearly 200 miles off. 

“ Hardly had we turned our backs on the 
station ere it was taken possession of by the 
Umjheera people. I suppose they were at 
first too busy plundering to think of us, and 
we continued to push on. In the afternoon 
we had got about fifteen miles away, having 
travelled over shocking roads. Our cattle 
were quite knocked up, and we were obliged 
to halt. Happily for us, the spot which we 
had reached was in the state of a petty 
chief called the Rajah of Jabwa. About 
an hour after we had halted we were over- 
taken by a party sent in pursuit of us from 
Bhopawur. We gave ourselves up for lost ; 
but Lieutenant Hutchinson and myself pre- 
pared to sell our lives as dearly as we could. 
Fortunately, we were well armed, having 
five guns between us. Our resolution pro- 
bably deterred the villains from making an 
open attack upon us, fur they knew we 
should in all likelihood knock over some of 
them. They thought we should endeavour 
to escape as soon as it got dark; and in the 
hopes of killing us without any risk to 
themselves, the scoundrels took up their 
position about a quarter of a mile in ad- 
vance, at a very difficult and broken part of 
the road, where the jungle came down to 
the edge on both sides, and afforded them 
every facility for their murderous purposes. 
This we only discovered next morning; but 
in the meantime, knowing that there were 
more than a dozen of them, horse and foot, 
we every moment expected their attack. 
Fatigued as we were, Lieutenant Hutchin- 
son and myself kept watch all night, hour 
and hour about, each awaking his com- 
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panion (if he slept) at the slightest cause 
for alarm. You may imagine how dreadful 
a night the poor ladies passed; indeed, few 
of our party will be disposed, I fancy, ever 
to forget it. Nothing but jungle all round; 
one miserable hut within sight, belonging 
to some dak runners ; deserted again by the 
few people who accompanied us so far from 
Bhopawur; and a band of assassins at hand 
thirsting for our blood—where could we look 
for aid but to Him whose merciful hand 
did shield us in that hour of danger? I 
told you that we had just entered the state 
of the rajah of Jabwa. <A Bheel, who had 
observed what was going on, carried intelli- 
gence to the nearest town—a small place 
called Para—of the invasion by the Umjheera 
people. Firing at the insult, a party started 
from Para to drive them away. Just as the 
gray of the morning appeared we had the 
pleasure of being rescued by them ; and thus 
did God raise up instruments for our de- 
livery when death seemed near at hand. 
But had the villains not been such cowards 
nothing could have saved us, if they had 
attacked us in the night. This fresh party 
carried us to Para, and were civil enough at 
first ; but towards evening, for some reason 
or other, they began to get very insolent, 
and commenced plundering us. We saw 
our position had but little improved, and 
we prepared again to sell our lives as dearly 
as could be. But just as things appeared 
to be getting desperate, a party arrived from 
Jabwa (ten miles away), sent by the chief to 
our rescue as soon as he had heard of our 
veing at Para. They carried us to Jabwa 
that same evening, and we reached the town 
early in the morning, having rested for some 
hours on the road. The young chief, who 
is a very pleasing-looking boy of sixteen or 
seventeen, received us very kindly. The 
managing authority, however, is an old lady, 
who is, I believe, grandmother to the chief, 
and by her directions everything that could 
be done for our safety or comfort was 
effected. To protect us, however, was as 
much as she could do, for there were a 
number of Arabs and men of that class in 
the employ of the chief; and these fanatics 
loudly demanded our surrender, that they 
might put us to death. The family them- 
selves are Rajpoots, and had fortunately a 
number of Rajpoot retainers about them. 
To these they assigned our protection, and 
faithfully did they execute their trust. Not 
a Mussulman sepoy was allowed to approach 
our quarters in the palace; and there we 
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waited patiently for eight days for assistance , 
from some quarter or other. Lieutenant 
Hutchinson wrote to the resident at Ba- 
roda to send aid to us, and this he did. But 
long before that could reach us Holkar had 
done all that was necessary. I must tell 
you that Mrs. Hutchinson is a daughter 
of Sir Robert Hamilton, and Holkar pro- 
fesses the greatest friendship for that family. 
The first intelligence that reached him was, 
that the rajah of Umjheera had made us 
prisoners. He instantly dispatched some 
of his chief officers with a strong force, 
giving them particular orders to recover us, 
and blow the town of Umjheera to pieces. 
In the meantime he received the true in- 
telligence of our being at Jabwa, the chief 
of which is one of his tributaries. He sent 
him a despatch to say that if a hair of our 
heads was injured the chief should answer 
for it, and that in a few days his cavalry 
would reach Jabwa to our rescue. They 
did so, and escorted us back to Bhopawur, 
where we remained for a couple of days. 
What a change from its former neat appear- 
ance did every house present! From Bho- 
pawur we intended to go into Indore, where 
Holkar had kindly prepared rooms for us in 
his palace. But hearing that many of his 
troops were still in a very agitated state, 
and that the Mussulmans in the city were 
ripe for mischief, we turned off and came in 
here, thinking it more prudent, both on 
Holkar’s account and ourown. We arrived 
on the night of the 16th of July, thanking 
God for His mercy to us during so many 
days of danger.” 

The demonstrations of satisfaction and 
active co-operation, with the reported hos- 
tility of Holkar, was not confined to the 
two instances mentioned, as many other of 
the petty chiefs of the district hastened to 
show, by insults and action (where the latter 
was practicable), the intense delight with 
which they received and welcomed in- 
telligence of so valuable an auxiliary to the 
cause of rebellion. 

The whole district of Malwa was, at this 
period, in a state of excitement that could 
hardly be controlled by the resident autho- 
rities, Colonel Durand, who was acting pro 
tem. for Sir Robert Hamilton at Indore, 
wrote, in August, to the governor-general 
as follows :— 

“Western Malwa much disturbed. The 
shahzadah, or hadjee, has established him- 
self at Mundisore, after wounding the 
soubah and kotwal. He is reported to 
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have about 6,000 followers. The troops of 
the nawab of Jowrah are mutinous and 
threatening. The sudden death of the 
rajah of Rutlam, a chief loyal to the British 
government, is a misfortune. The Mussul- 
mans have commenced plundering in the 
city of Rutlam. Eastern Malwa also in a 
critical state. Bhopal fort most precarious; 
its troops as mutinously disposed as those of 
Bhopal contingent at Sehore. Boondellah 
swarm is said to have settled down on 
Major Tirdan’s districts, and were expected 
to leave Chornarputhy, on the nght bank 
of the Nerbudda, on the 2lst or 22nd. 
Mutinous masses at Gwalior, incited by 
leaders of Indore insurrection, after failing 
to obtain fort of Gwalior from Scindia, 
were bent on marching to Agra and Delhi. 
Scindia has applied to me for aid. Mhow 
and Indore quiet; but Holkar’s compro- 
mised troops in a sullen and dangerously 
uncertain temper, and not under control.” 

On the 30th of July, Brigadier Stuart’s 
column reached Mhow, and Colonel Du- 
rand, who accompanied it, returned to the 
duties of his residency. Holkar had dis- 
patched his vakeels and courtiers to receive 
Colonel Durand, who, on his part, had 
summoned the vakeels of the surrounding 
chiefs, that had formerly waited upon him 
at Indore, to attend his court at Mhow, 
where he remained until relieved from duty 
by the return of Sir Robert Hamilton from 
Engiand. 

Avacur.—Amongst the details of ro- 
mantic incident so abundantly furnished 
by the actual occurrences and extraordinary 
escapes hitherto narrated, if connection 
with the progress of the revolt, the follow- 
Ing are certainly entitled to notice. The 
town of Auggur is a fortified and populous 
station in the Gwalior dominions, situated 
about thirty-six miles to the north-east of 
Oojein, and at no great distance from 
Indore. At this place the 5th regiment of 
the Gwalior contingent, with other troops, 
had been for some time stationed. Of the 
first-mentioned, the men had, by their 
steady and soldierlike behaviour, streugth- 
ened the confidence reposed in them by 
their officers—that whatever pressure might 
be brought to bear upon them by the mu- 
tinous troops in other places, they at least, 
to a man, would stand firm in their loyalty 
and attachment to their officers. In this 
satisfactory state the troops continued until 
about the 3rd or 4th of July, when several 
officers attached to the Gwalior contingent, 
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and the commandant of artillery from 
Sepree, arrived at the station, bringing in- 
telligence of the outbreaks at Indore and 
Mhow, in which Holkar’s troops had joined. 
The news occasioned much excitement 
among the men, who were already dissatis- 
fied, on account of the refusal of the 
soubah to advance pay for the regiment 
upon the receipt of the officer command- 
ing, as he had theretofore done. This fact 
had evidently shaken the confidence of 
some of the ‘men; but their behaviour 
generally had been still satisfactory. 

The best spirit appeared to exist amongst 
the troops of all ranks up to the morning 
of the 4th of July, when, at dawn, the 
night-guards over the officers’ bungalows 
withdrew to the lines with their accustomed 
order and regularity ; but, about half-past 
five o’clock, the orderlies of the officer 
commanding, reported that there was a 
great deal of excitement and running about 
in the lines. Captain Carter instantly 
dressed, and called to the adjutant, Lieute- 
nant O’Dowda, to accompany him to the 
lines as quickly as possible; but the horse 
of the adjutant being ready at the door, and 
that of Captain Carter remaining in the 
stable unsaddled, Lieutenant O’ Dowda rode 
off without a moment’s delay, and had 
scarcely entered the lines when he was shot 
down. Whilst Captain Carter’s horse was 
being prepared, the orderlies reported that 
a large body of cavalry and infantry were 
approaching the parade-ground ; and, sup- 
posing such to be the case, he galloped over 
to Captain Le Marchand’s house, to desire 
he would take charge of two guns of the 
Mehidpore contingent, then in position at 
the quarter-guard. Having given his orders, 
he proceeded towards the Jines, and, on the 
way, met Quartermaster-sergeant Miller 
with a musket on his shoulder, from whom 
he learned that the regiment was in open 
mutiny, and had warned him away. Still 
the captain pressed on till stopped by four 
sepoys, who, with raised hands, entreated 
him to return, or he would be shot. Asa 
good deal of firing was then taking place, 
any attempt at interference seemed not 
only useless but unwise: he therefore re- 
turned to the bungalow, and devoted the 
few remaining minutes that intervened be- 
fore leaving cantonments, to arranging for 
the safety of the ladies and children, whom 
it was necessary should be instantly re- 
moved from the station. The incidents of 
their escape are described in a letter from a 
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medical officer attached to the Gwalior con- 
tingent, who, writing from Hosuagabad 
on the 16th of the month, after noticing 
the alarm and the urgent necessity for 
immediate flight, proceeds thus :—“ Having 
a double-seated curricle with fast horses, I, 
through God’s goodness, had the satisfac- 
tion of rescuing Mrs. Burlton and Mrs. 
Harrison of the 2nd cavalry, whose hus- 
bands were absent, and each of whom 
had an infant in her arms. While yoking 
the curricle, my servants threw in a few 
blankets and some bedding, which, with 
our lives, was all that remained to us. 
The other ladies effected their escape in 
* acart, excepting Mrs. James, of whose fate 
we have no positive information. Both 
she and her husband had mounted their 
horses for their morning’s ride, and while 
moving away from the house, Dr. James 
(who officiated for me during my absence 
in Bombay,) was shot down by some sepoys 
of the rear-guard. The-horse which Mrs. 
James rode took fright, threw her, and 
screams for help were heard, but only 
reported when it was impossible to render 
her any assistance. It is generally sup- 
posed that this unfortunate lady was also 
slain; but no certainty as to her fate exists. 
Of the European non-commissioned officers 
at Auggur (two of the 6th regiment and 
one of the Mehidpore artillery), with their 
families, nothing is known; but reposing 
as we did perfect confidence in the fidelity 
of our men, there is every reason to appre- 
hend that they too have been murdered. 
Twelve minutes from the commencement of 
the disturbances, and the little band of 
fugitives was wending its way towards the 
jungles, with nothing but the clothes that 
covered them; seme in their night-dresses 
as they rose from their beds, bare-footed 
and bare-legged, uncertain whither, or in 
what direction, to proceed, unattended by 
servants, and without food, and looking 
back upon the neat houses which contained 
their all, only to see them in flames. We 
passed on through the village of Ranur to a 
town called Mundoda, within four miles of 
Sarungpore. At Mundoda we halted for 
the night, and were joined by two Euro- 
pean overseers and their families, who had 
been compelled to fly from their work upon 
the roads between Indore and Patchore. 
Our party now consisted of—Captain Car- 
ter, commanding late 5th regiment, G. C., 
and station of Auggur; Captain McDougall, 
wecond in command, ditto; Major Mac- 
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pherson, commanding late 8rd regiment, 
G.C., at Sepree ; Captain Ryall, second in 
command, ditto; Dr. Sillijant, surgeon, 
ditto; Captain Le Marchand, late 3rd bat- 
talion artillery; Mrs. Burlton and child; 
Mrs. Harrison and three children; Mrs. 
Le Marchand and four children; Mrs. Hey- 
man; Miss Heyman; Messrs. Watts and 
Wackfield, European overseers, with their 
families and myself. About midway be- 
tween Auggur and Mundoda we were met 
by two mounted men—Ram Row, moon- 
shee; and Oonkar Sing, chuprassy—who, 
after some interrogation, we learned were 
spies, in the service of Major Rickards, the 
resident at Bhopal; they recommended our 
proceeding to the begum’s territory, and 
offered to escort us to Sehore. At Mun- 
doda we felt the first foretaste of that dire 
misery which our little band was doomed 
to experience. Every villager was uncivil; 
and the smile of respectful submission with 
which the European officer was wont ta be 
greeted, was displaced by an angry scowl 
and haughty air towards the despicable 
Fermghee, whose raj was at an end. No 
house to shelter us; and only a little milk and 
chupatty to appease the hungry cries of the 
poor little children, were procured in scanty 
quantities, and with the utmost difficulty. 
From this place we directed our course, 
vid Sarungpore, to a place called Lurrawud, 
some thirty miles distant; but two serivus 
obstacles intervened, i.e., the Kala Sind 
river and the Trunk-road. We were now 
but four miles distaut from the city of 
Sarungpore, which was then said to be in 
the hands of plunderers, and that a regi- 
ment of cavalry from Mhow, with seven 
European officers, had halted there; every 
inch of the road, moreover, was said to be 
infested with gangs of marauders, from 
whom escape was unlikely, did we attempt 
to cross it. It now became necessary to 
alter our route so as to avoid that city, and 
that portion of the road contiguous to it. 
We crawled along through lanes and bye- 
paths, making about a mile an hour on our 
way towards the friendly (?) rajah of Lur- 
rawud, and had proceeded some five miles, 
when a number of men from a village ap- 
proached us, stating that a few miles ahead 
several hundred cavalry and infantry were 
waiting for us. This was not calculated to 
raise the hearts of men in our condition. 
Our anxiety was not fur ourselves, as we 
were well armed, and could fight our way, 
but for the helpless ladies and children 
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whose protectors we were. The few men 
who first came from the village were 
quickly followed by thousands, every man 
with a menace in his look. Through Ram 
Row, we endeavoured to procure by bribery 
safe conduct through the village, and this 
he said the headman could give. The con- 
ditions were agreed upon; but still the 
chief hesitated to proceed. Fearing trea- 
chery, the moonshee took him aside and 
swore him to be true to his trust; yet even 
this was insufficient to reassure us; and 
the timid looks and wavering manner of 
Ram Row, told us too plainly that we had 
buat little to hope for. The proportions of 
the crowd continued to swell; a restless 
buzz of a hornet’s nest went through it; 
the headman had withdrawn, and so had 
the moonshee; the mob was gradually 
closing in upon us; we formed up closely 
upon open ground round our charge, every 
finger on a trigger awaiting the attack. 
About this period we learned that it was a 
village of Sondeas who had turned out upon 
us; and all who are familiar with the 
habits of these scoundrels will appreciate 
the danger ip which we stood. Night was 
now at hand, and to remain in our present 
position was to encounter to a certainty an 
attack from thousands under cover of its 
darkness. It was agreed that we should 
move on; and committing ourselves to the 
protection and guidance of Providence, and 
doubling our rear-guard, we silently ad- 
vanced towards the village from which the 
onslaught was expected. Finding that the 
Sondeas did not hang upon our rear, we 
were enabled to show a considerable front 
on entering the village, by decreasing the 
strength of our rear-guard. The word was 
passed for all to be silent, and so we pro- 
eeeded; but what with dogs barking, 
lighted houses, and neighing horses, our 
expectations of a successful passage was but 
frail. We passed the chowkie, and saw 
but one man rise, enter his house, doubtless 
to arm, and resume his position ; but there 
was no challenge. We had reached the 
outskirts of the village in safety, and were 
venturing to congratulate each other in a 
whisper, when, through the unpardonable 
clumsiness of one of our party, his gun 
went off, spreading dismay among us all. 
At three o’clock on the morning of the 
6th we reached Lurrawud, and after sub- 
mitting to the usual ceremony of an hour’s 
detention, were permitted to enter the old 
‘gurree,’ or fort, in which the rajah re- 
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sided. Everything in and about it bore 
the semblance of squalid poverty, and gave 
poor promise of comfort or protection. The 
space allotted us was not habitable, and it 
was judged wiser to occupy a shed outside 
the walls. In this we had hardly settled 
ourselves, when a man from the bastion 
shouted out, ‘Cavalry, cavalry!’ A rush 
inside was of course the result; the alarm 
was a false one; but it was not disregarded, 
for it had its meaning. A few putrid man- 
goes were Offered us as food; and while 
waiting for forage for our jaded horses, we 
ica that our host rejoiced in the allow- 
ance of two rupees a day whereon to sup- 
port the dignity of his station. He and his 
people were at first accessible and civil ; 
but in a few hours the demeanour of all be- 
came totally changed, and every assistance 
was denied us. We had all looked forward 
with much hope and confidence to the 
rajah of Lurrawud ; and the depth of the 
disappointment we experienced on his re- 
fusing to aid us, even to the extent of 
procuring a guide, may be easily imagined ; 
and to complete our despair, the moonshee 
Ram Row, and the chuprassy Oonkar 
Sing, refused to acoompany us any further, 
stating that they were to remain by order 
of the rajah. To tarry any longer in such 
a hotbed of vagabonds was imprudent, and 
preparations to resume our journey were 
immediately made. It was now about four 
in the afternoon; we had travelled far, and 
were without food, and the cries of the 
hungry children were heartrending. As 
our preparations for a start progressed, 
armed men poured in from every side, 
and lined the fort walls, under which our 
road lay. 

“The aspect of affairs at this crisis 
seemed to render escape impossible; yet 
we advanced, in the opinion of most of us, 
to certain death beneath the crowded wall. 
To our intense surprise, not a shot was 
fired, nor a word spoken by our supposed 
assailants, who stood in hundreds on the 
walls above our heads. As we descended 
across the river and ravine, where the 
sowars were seen to halt, shouting com- 
menced, and numbers began to run towards 
the hill in advance of us, apparently with 
the intention of occupying it. While in 
the nullah, we were joined by a man who 
offered his services as a guide; this in- 
spired us with fresh hope, and we moved 
on, several of us filing off through the 
jungle to meet the horsemen. We con- 
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tinued our course unmolested, though 
every man among us looked on death as 
certain and immediate; and to the good- 
ness of God alone was our preservation due. 
A little further on, and a fresh disaster 
overtook us; one of the carts was upset, to 
the imminent danger of all in it; and 
though not more than a mile from Lurra- 
wud, the people from an adjoining village 
lent us ready assistance, the Patell himself 
volunteering to escort us across the Kala 
Sind: his promise was faithfully fulfilled, 
and he received the reward he merited. 
Our guide, hitherto looked upon with 
much suspicion, gradually regained our 
confidence, and this we testified by ad- 
vancing. him a portion of his promised pay ; 
still, it was thought necessary to guard him 
closely, and this duty we took in turn. 
About midnight we lost our way; and our 
weary cattle were for several hours obliged 
to labour over ploughed fields of heavy 
' black soil, till at length we reached a vil- 
| lage, in which it was judged prudent to 
make inquiries for the road to Inchode. 
Here we were fired upon, and were obliged 
to proceed, ignorant as to whether we were 
‘taking the right direction or not. At a 
Chumar village some miles further on, we 
discovered our position, and were joined by 
a man who pointed out the road to In- 
; chode, which we reached, weary and hungry, 
on the morning of the 7th, at daylight. 
This was the first village of the Bhopal 
| begum, who we knew still continued the 
stanch ally of our government, and we all 
gratefully hailed it as a place of rest and 
safety. About a quarter of a mile outside 
che town, we halted under a tamarind tree, 
and were waited on by the Komashdar, 
from whom we obtained favourable ac- 
counts of the state of affairs at Sehore, 
| whither it was our desire to proceed. 
| Through his agency we obtained some milk 
_ for the half-famished children, and the pro- 
mise of his good offices to forward a chit to 
| the resident at Sehore. He, moreover, 
offered us shelter in the town; but which, 
on being examined, was found so utterly 
' filthy and inadequate to accommodate us, 
' that we determined on remaining under 
' the friendly shelter of the big tree, where 
| he ‘proposed sending us some provisions. 
Soon after our arrival, a fearful storm of 
rain and thunder set in, compelling us to 
seek refuge in the town; for in ten minutes 
' from its commencement, the spot we occu- 
| pied became a swamp, and everything we 
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possessed was literally afloat. A deep 
nullah separated us from Inchode, and it 
hed now become swollen into a torrent. 
No language could possibly exaggerate the 
misery we experienced here. All were 
obliged to ford the rapid at the risk of their 
lives; and some were to be seen with chil- 
dren upon their heads in water to the neck. 
Still the rain continued to pour down in- 
cessantly. Each looked upon the other, 
and deplored his miserable fate, as we sat, 
twenty-seven souls, drenched, cold, and 
hungry, huddled together on the damp 
mud floor of a buneah’s verandah, some 
twenty-four feet long by eight broad. 
There was not an inch of dry raiment 
among us all, until we procured a few 
coarse blankets, and a little hay, on which 
to lie down. Almost tired of life under 
such repeated hardships, we sought comfort 
in sleep, drenched, hungry, and cold as we 
were. Throughout the whole night long 
the wind and rain beat in upon us in cease- 
less fury; the screams of hungry children, 
and fighting of horses broken loose from 
their pickets, rendered sleep impossible ; 
for most of the gentlemen were obliged to 
stund by their own horses, or aid in catch- 
ing loose ones. During the 8th the rain 
continued to fall heavily; we were able to 
procure a few chupatties and milk; but 
our position still continued extremely mise- 
rable, and the close of the day found us 
doomed to endure another night of wretched- 
ness. On. the 9th the weather began to 
clear up; but the Duddee Neewud river, 
which was to be crossed, still continued 
flooded. We passed the day in a state of 
anxious expectancy for a note from Sehore ; 
but none arriving, we resumed our march 
with heavy hearts about 7 p.m. Here, too, 
the authorities, who but the day previous 
were all civility, now refused to make good 
the promises they had given us, denying us 
even the assistance of a Coolie, and leaving 
us to cross the river without either guide or 
guard. This was regarded by us all as an 
unfavourable omen ; yet there was nothing 
left us but to trust in Providence and push 
on, in hopes of meeting a messenger from 
Sehore. Just before marching, we found 
that a report prevailed, that a force from 
Mhow and Indore was marching upon that 
station, and were then but a couple of 
marches distant. Our position, sad enough 
hitherto, now became more critical. The 
passage of the river was accomplished with 
the utmost difficulty, occupying, us better 
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than two hours; the black soil through 


which the road ran was as tenacious as 


putty, and four miles was all we could make | 


until obliged to halt in the jungles for the 
night. About five o’clock on the morning 
of the 10th, we started for Jamnair, another 
village of the begum’s—Captain Carter 
and myself riding on in advance to ascer- 
tain the true state of affairs at Sehore. 
Scarcely had we dismounted in the main 
street of the town, when, to our intense 
joy, an elephant appeared, and a chuprassy 
handed us a note from Major Rickards, tell- 
ing us on no account to come into Se- 
hore, but to proceed to Hosungabad, six 
marches further on, where we should find a 
safe retreat. This was indeed an oasis in 
the desert of our affliction. This good man 
had also sent us a bountiful supply of food 
and clothes—bread, mutton, tea, sugar, 
chocolate, beer, wine, and brandy, as com- 
forts for the sick; and clothes, warm and 
| clean, for both infants and adults: indeed, 
i the quantity and variety of the good things 
sent us, proved the solicitude with which 
we were regarded. No language of mine 
could convey to you half what I felt on the 
contents of each basket and bundle being 
exposed. All were silent; and those who 
did venture utterance, could not suppress 
the tear of gratitude which gathered as he 
spoke. Major and Mrs. Rickards, and the 
other good and thoughtful people at Sehore, 
to whom we owe so deep a debt of grati- 
tude, will have the satisfaction of knowing, 
that through their kindness the little half- 
nude children were clothed and made com- 
fortable, hungry and half-starved mothers 
enabled to supply their little infants at the 
breast with food, and the hearts and arms 
of strong men made braver to protect the 
charge they had in safety brought so far. 
Curious to ascertain the cause of our pro- 
hibited entry into Sehore, we inquired 
from the chuprassy (an intelligent young 
Moslem), who gave us much useful infor- 
mation. From him we learned that, at 
the request of Secunder Begum, all the 
officers of the contingent had left for Ho- 
sungabad, now a Madras station ; that the 
_ resident had everything in readiness to 
| quit cantonments; and that the begum had 
promised to take charge of the station and 
contingent. He also told us, that the 
begum had received an ‘ ishtaher’ from the 
king of Delhi, calling upon her, as a true 

' Moslem, to hoist the standard of rebellion, 
. und extirpate the Feringhee race from her 
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dominions ; but her timely warning to the 
officers of the Bhopal contingent, enabling 
them to escape in safety, showed that her 
sympathy with the rebel king was but 
slight indeed. Abandoning our carriage, 
we left the same evening for Imlaah, 
making a detour of three miles to avoid 
Byrassiah, a large town of Scindia’s, this 
side the Parbutty, in which a strong bod 
of horse and foot were said to be posted. 
It was our intention to have rested at a 
place called Moriah, about half-way; but 
learning that that village lay within a 
couple of miles of Sehore, we gave it 
a wide berth, and passed on to a hamlet 
called Somlah, where we halted but four 
hours; and finding that provisions were 
not procurable there, proceeded five coss 
further on, to a large town called Eecha- 
wur, which we reached at 8 o’clock p.m. on 
the night of the llth. Eechawur we found 
to be a walled city, the gates of which were 
closed. After some delay, however, we 
were allowed to enter, and were escorted 
by its governor, John de Sliva, commonly 
called ‘Jan Sahib,’ to his own house. 
Both we and our cattle were well cared for, 
and every mark of respect and attention 
shown towards us: it was fully appreciated ; 
for throughout our wanderings we 
been treated with incivility and contempt, 
and as despicable Feringhees whose reign was 
over. Every member of that little band of 
fugitives will long cherish in grateful recol- 
lection the worthy ramdar and governor of 
Eechawur. John de Sliva, or Jan Sahib, 
was a Portuguese by birth and parentage, a 
Christian as to creed, and a Mussulman in 
dress. Easy and affable in manner, deeply | 
versed in the knowledge of drugs and 
disease, he commanded the respect of all 
around him as a man of wonderful attain- 
ments. He exhibited with honest pride 
his medicine chest, which contained phials 
of calomel, laudanum, jalap, essence of cin- 
namon, and oil of lemon-grass, with which 
he successfully mmistered to the wants of 
thousands. Several old Frenchmen (Bour- 
bons) resided here; they had emigrated in 
the days of the revolution. Some had 
served under our government, and enjoy ' 
pensions from it, and each had adopted a 
Mussulman name. A young man of con- | 
siderable intelligence, by name Nicholas ' 
Reilly, who called himself an Irishman, 
waited upon us; he too had donned the 
garb of a native, spoke English fluently, 
and gave us much informatiun. He was 
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born at Cawnpore, and had, with a number 
of other Christians, taken service under the 
Begum Doolan Sahib, whose jaghire the 
district of Eechawur is. Her own name, 
it scems, is ’Lizabeth—a Christian, married 
to the Hakim Shazad Mussel; both were 
absent from Eechawur, having been sum- 
moned to Bhopal by Secunder Begum. At 
this place we obtained full particulars of 
the Indore mutiny, and the slaughter with 
which it was attended, and with which you 
doubtless are already familiar. In the 
afternoon, we had an interview with Kama- 
loodeen, the ramdar of Larkoe and Peeple- 
| toder; he assured us of safety and protec- 
tion throughout his district, and of a hearty 
welcome at Larkoe, our next halting- 


‘We reached Larkoe on the morning of 
the 18th, after a long and fatiguing march, 
many miles of which lay through dense 
jungle. Great was our disappointment at 
finding ourselves badly received, notwith- 
standing the friendly assurance of Kamaloo- 
deen. We thought ourselves sécure from 
all danger; but scarcely had we sat down 
in the verandah of a buneah’s house, when 
we were waited on by one Koondun Sing, 
who represented himself to be a spy in the 
service of Holkar and Scindia, and who 
astounded us by stating that his orders were, 
that no Feringhee should pass alive through 
that district. He pointed to a hill, some 
six miles in the distance; and ‘there,’ said 
he, ‘are 500 horse ready to enforce my 
commands.’ He, however, loved the sahtd 
log, and suggested that our safety might 
be guaranteed for a consideration. Then, 
in the most circumstantial manner possible, 
he told us that Colonel Durand, the resi- 
dent at Indore, had passed through but 
three days previous, and that from him he 
had received 500 rupees, together with 
swords and guns, as the reward for his ser- 
vices. Sorely perplexed by this intelligence, 
we halted for the night, determining to pur- 
aue our journey at daylight. It was with 
heavy hearts and dark forebodings that we 
left Larkoe on the morning of the 14th. 
The lives of all were in the hands of this 
Koondun Sing; and we were without the 
means of purchasing his protection. Money 
we had not; and to part with our arms, as 
he suggested, would have been an act of 
insanity. Oh! how I sighed for an inter- 
view of five brief minutes by the bank of 
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‘rid ourselves of such a scoundrel would 


have occasioned me no compunction, and 
gladly would I have taken his life upon my 
head. ‘We saw the rascal leave in the di- 
rection of his men; yet we held on our 
course, and, shortly afterwards, learned that 
Koondun Sing was one of three brothers— 
Dhuleep Sing and Murpul Sing, the jag- 
heerdars of the district, and that they had 
leagued together to fleece us of everything 
we possessed. We now continued our 
course, without interruption, towards Goo- 
raria, which place we reached about eight 
in the evening, and found it nearly deserted. 
On the morning of the 15th we resumed our 
march for Boodhamee Ghat, and reached it 
about 2 p.m., without molestation, having 
now before us the land of promise, in pur- 
suit of which we had toiled so long, and 
endured so much. Deep and fervent were 
our thanksgivings to a merciful Providence 
for its guidance and protection throughout 
our twelve days of wandering, in which we 
encountered daily peril and hourly vicissi- 
tude. We crossed the Nerbudda: about 
38 P.m., and were received with a hearty 
welcome by Major Rickards, who had come 
from Sehore, and by Captain Wood, the 
commissioner. A large party, fugitives like 
ourselves, had already arrived from Indore 
and Sehore. Every house was full; yet the 
ever kind Madrassees proved themselves 
true to their reputed hospitality, and in an 
hour we were all made contented and com- 
fortable. One lady amongst us (and a brave 
woman she is), whose little infant was but 
twelve days old the morning of our flight, 
contrary to all expectation, found herself 
restored to a husband whom we had all 
mourned as lost—Captain Harrison, the 
second in command of the 2nd cavalry, 
Gwalior contingent. He had been closely 
pursued, for several days, by Baba Apta 
and his horsemen, who had also been upon 
our track, as we now learned, but fortu- 
nately missed us through our deviation from 
the direct line.” 

Acra.—Turning northward from the 
troubled States of our allies, Scindia and 
Holkar, and the incidents of peril, daring, 
and suffering connected with the history of 
each at the period we have referred to, we 
must again, in the order of time, direct at- 
tention to the capital of the North-West 
Provinces of Bengal, and endeavour briefly 
to trace the progress of the revolt in the 


some lonely nullah, with the ruffian who} direction of Agra. 


held our life’s blood in his hands; to have 
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place had never regained its wonted trar- 
quillity since the occurrences in May, which 
ended in the disarming and dispersion of 
the 44th and 67th regiments ; * and, to add 
to the many visible causes for disquietude, 
the gaol guard, that constituted the sole 
protection of the large central prison of the 
district, which then contained about 4,000 
offenders of various degrees of criminality, 
had deserted its post during the night of 
the 23rd of June, with the whole of its arms 
and ammunition. Two nights afterwards 
the gaol was discovered to be on fire; but 
the object of the incendiary was frustrated, 
as the prisoners were prevented escaping 
by a strong guard of the 3rd European 
regiment, which had been posted at the 
gaol as soon as the desertion of the bur- 
kandazes became known; and the damage 
to the building was inconsiderable. To 
impart a feeling of confidence in the Euro- 
pean inhabitants, a local militia force was 
now organised by direction of the lieute- 
nant-governor, to assist in the defence of 
the place, rumours of the approach of mu- 
tinous troops being of frequent occurrence. 
At length the fact was established; the 
proximity of the insurgent forces from Nee- 
much and Nusseerabad, who had encamped 
about twenty miles from the city, was an- 
nounced; and also that they intended to 
attack the station. Upon this fact becoming 
known, no time was lost in preparing for 
their reception; and the European and 
Christian residents of the city were sum- 
moned into the fort, where arrangements 
had been made for their accommodation. 
The fortifications were also placed in as good 
state of defence as means at hand would 
allow, there being an abundance of guns 
and ammunition within the fort, but, un- 
fortunately, very few disciplined gunners. 

On the 2nd of July the Kotah contin- 
gent, consisting of horse, foot, and artillery, 
marched into cantonments; and, as great 
reliance was placed upon its loyalty, a de- 
tachment of the force was almost imme- 
diately sent to relieve the European guard 
at the gaol, another being at the same time 
posted as guard at the residency; but, on 
its being known on the evening of the 4th, 

* Bee ante, p. 168. 

t Sikree, or Futtehpore Sikree, is distant from Agra 
about 19 miles, in a direction W.S.W. of that city: 
:¢ hecame a favourite retreat of the emperor Akbar, 
on account of its proximity to the tomb of the Shah 
Selim Cheestee, by the efficacy of whose devotion, 
the empress “Noor Mah" or “Light of the 
Harem, ee one ' ,eral years without chil- 
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that the enemy was advancing towards the 
city, the contingent was dispatched from 
the cantonments to occupy a position that 
would intercept the line of march. The 
Kotah troops had no sooner reached the 
post assigned to them, than, instead of halt- 
ing, they hastened forward to unite them- 
selves with the rebels they had been sent 
out to oppose. Just about this time a 
small body of mounted volunteers from 
Agra (about forty), which had been pre- 
viously sent to watch the movements of the 
Neemuch mutineers, and could have no sus- 
picion of the treachery about to be prac- 
tised, rode up to the Kotah force, and, to 
their surprise, found them preparing for an 
attack. The volunteers halted, and for a 
time stood facing the traitors. After the 
lapse of a few minutes, the contingent, fear- 
ing, it is supposed, an ambush from the 
European regiment still in the fort, broke 
from their ranks, and dispersed in all direc- 
tions. Observing this, some of the volun- 
teers made a dash for the guns, which they 
succeeded in taking after cutting down a 
number of the men in charge of them. The 
whole of the contingent, without further 
struggle, abandoned the field, leaving the 
guns, and about 150 camels laden with am- 
munition, in the undisputed possession of 
the gallant volunteers, by whom the whole 
was escorted back to Agra. 

Early on the morning of the 5th of July, 
the Neemuch and Nusseerabad forces, con- 
sisting altogether of 7,500 infantry, 1,500 
cavalry, and a train of artillery, numbering 
twelve guns, were reported to be encamped 
on a plain in the rear of the village of 
Shahgunj, about four miles from Agra, on 
the road to Futtehpore Sikree ;¢ and, shortly 
after this announcement, the English garri- 
son, consisting of the 8rd Euro regi- 
ment, the civil lines militia, a battery of 
horse artillery, and the volunteer cavalry, 
composed of civilians and some unattached 
Officers belonging to various disbanded 
corps (the whole force numbering little 
more than 500 men of all arms, under the 
command of Brigadier Polwhele), marched 
out to attack the rebel camp. The troops 
arrived in sight of the village about mid-day, 
dren, became, to the delight of Akbar, a mother. 
The child was a son, who, in honour of the saint, 
was named Selim; but on ascending the Monghol 
throne of Hindostan, he assumed that of Jehanghir, 
or “Conqueror of the World,” by which title his 
fame spread over regions far more extensive than 


those under the sway of his illustrious p 
Humayoon and Akhbar. 
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and found the enemy strongly posted in its 
rear, their guns flanking the village, and 
protected by cavalry. The English ad- 
vanced in line, with three guns on either 
flank, the mounted volunteers supporting. 
When within half a mile of the position, a 
tremendous fire of grape and _ canister 
opened upon them; and the infantry being 
ordered to lie down, the contest for more 
than an hour was confined on both sides to 
the artillery. At length a tumbril of the 
Agra force blew up, and the stock of ammu- 
nition began to fall short. Under such cir- 
cumstances, the troops, who had gradually 
advanced to within 200 yards of the enemy’s 
position, were ordered to carry it at the point 
of the bayonet. The men sprang forward with 
a cheer, and, after a fierce struggle, gained 
the village. Pending this, however, the 
rebel horse had made a wide sweep, and 
nearly succeeded in getting to the rear of 
the English forcee—a feat they would have 
accomplished but for a most gallant charge 
upon them by the mounted volunteers. 
Soon after the village was carried, another 
tumbril exploded, and it then became abso- 
lutely necessary to retire, as no more am- 
munition remained. The regular troops and 
their brave auxiliaries, chagrined that vic- 
tory should be thus wrested from their 
grasp, sullenly and slowly retraced their 
steps to the fort, the enemy following them 
to the very outskirts of the city. The loss 
sustained on our side was exceedingly severe, 
as out of httle more than 6500 actually 
engaged, the casualties amounted to fifty 
killed and ninety-two wounded. About 
the middle of the action, Captain D’Oyley, 
who commanded the artillery, was struck 
by a grapeshot in the side. His horse had 
oeen killed under him early in the day; 
and he was stooping to assist in extricating 
the wheel of one of his guns, when he 
received the fatal blow. He sank down on 
a tumbril near him, but continued to give 


‘orders until overpowered by the agony of 


his wound. At length he murmured to an 
officer who was supporting him—“ They 
have done for me now! put a stone over 
my grave, and say I died fighting my guns.” 
The gallant D’Oyley was carried alive from 
the field, but on the following day his noble 
spirit lefp its mutilated shrine. During the 
action, Lieutenant Lamb, of the artillery ; 
Major Thomas, of the 3rd Europeans; anid 
several other officers, were also severely 
wounded. The cavalry of the enemy fol- 
lowed up the advantage they had gained by 
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galloping into the town and cantonments, 
Their first act was to liberate the prisoners 
in the gaol, who, being speedily joined by 
all the budmashes and rabble of the place, 
the work of pillage and destruction com- 
menced: bungalows were fired in all direc- 
tions; and the amount of private property 
stolen and wantonly destroyed, was after- 
wards estimated at upwards of ten lacs of 
rupees. While the havoc was going on in 
the city, thirty-four native Christians, who 
had neglected to seek safety in. the fort, 
were savagely murdered. 

An official report of the occurrence was 
transmitted to Sir Henry Lawrence at 
Lucknow, on the 6th of July, by Mr. H. 
Muir, civi! commissioner at Agra, who 
stated, “that the Neemuch mutineers had 
come upon Agra, and that they (the inhabi- 
tants) were forced to take refuge in the fort: 
that the mutineers had halted for a few 
days at Bena; and it was for some time 


| 


uncertain whether they were not going to | 


Delhi. On, however, they came, and were 
at Futtehpore Sikree on the Ist.”?’ The 
report proceeds’ thus: —‘“‘ We had 650 


! 


| 


t 


European infantry and artillery, besides | 


200 or 800 volunteers, foot and horse; the 
Kotah contingent troops, from Ulwar; with 
a party of Kerowlee horse and foot, headed 
by Sefula Khan. On Saturday the muti- 
neers being reported half-way to Futteh- 
pore Sikree, an advance was ordered in the 
early part of the night. The Kotah con- 
tingent, as previously arranged, marched 
out of the station in the afternoon, but at 
its first halt mutinied, fired at its officers, 
and killed a sergeant; the volunteers, 
however, pursued them, and seized and 
brought back the guns and ammunition. 
In the morming the Kerowlee horse 
also left; so they had nothing but the 
European infantry, artillery, and volunteers 
to fall back upon. On Sunday forenoon 
the pickets reported that the enemy were 
three miles from the station: about mid- 
day our troops advanced, and the action 
began between two and three o’clock, and 
lasted about two hours. The mutineers 
had taken up a strong position. We were 
driving them before us, when our ammuni- 
tion failed, and we were, therefore, obliged 
to retreat; but this was executed with all 
the coolness and steadiness of a parade. 
The night passed off quietly. 

“ To-day it is given out that an attack is 
contemplated; as far as we know, they 
have little more then i re The 
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militia did well, but they are raw and few. 
Two or three hundred carabiniers would 
make us tolerably independent ; as it is, we 
are virtually in a state of siege, and must, I 
fear, remain so till aid reaches us. It is 
necessary we should have the earliest pos- 
sible relief. Mr. Colvin has been for the 
last two days totally unfit for any public 
duty, by an attack of his head.* 

‘Monday evening.—No attack to-day. 
Report says that the enemy has gone off to 
Furrah and Delhi, not relishing an attack 
under our fort guns.” 

The extreme disproportion between the 
numbers of the mutineers and of the 
European troops, under the command of 
Brigadier Polwhele, rendered the offensive 
movement by the latter one of great hazard ; 
and the danger to which, in the event of 
failure, the European residents in the fort 
would have been exposed, was most immi- 
nent. No necessity appeared to justify the 
risk ; and the conduct of the officer in com- 
mand at Agra was severely commented 
upon for its rashness. That it was viewed 
with serious displeasure by the government, 
may be fairly inferred from the subjoined 
passage in a despatch from the governor- 
general to the assistant-commissioner at 
Agra (Mr. Thornhill), on the 26th of the 
month. After some directions upon other 
topics, the message proceeds thus :—* It is 
further ordered by the governor-general 
in council, that, upon receipt of this mes- 
sage, the command at Agra be assumed by 
Lieutenant-colonel Cotton, of the 69th 
native infantry, in place of Brigadier Pol- 
whele, superseded.” 

The following extracts from the private 
correspondence of individuals engaged in 
this spirited, but rash and, as regarded its 
termination, unfortunate affair, will afford 
some interesting details respecting the 
condition of the residents within the fort 
at Agra, as well as of the battle of Shah- 


gun). 

The first extract says—“ The troops that 
went to meet the enemy on the 5th instant 
marched out of the station about 1] a.m., 
and, proceeding along the road in the direc- 
tion of the village of Shahgunj, which is 
about six miles from Agra, entered the 
large sandy plain that lies to the right of 
the road, where the line of battle was 
formed, and in that order advanced slowly 
to meet the enemy, who were then dis- 
tinctly visible, hovering in large bodies 

* Sic, orig. 
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immediately to the right of the village. 
The British line consisted of a horse field- 
battery on the extreme right and left, the 
infantry being in the middle, and the 
mounted militia somewhat in the rear. 
When about 600 yards from the village, the 
insurgents opened fire on our right battery 
by a furious discharge of round shot, grape, 
and shell, which was immediately responded 
to with such excellent effect, that, after two 
rounds from each gun, they were seen re- 
treating in great numbers. Loud cheering 
and repeated cries of ‘Follow ‘them up, 
follow them up!’ were heard from all parts 
of the right battery ; and there can be little 
doubt, had a dash been made, the enemy 
would have been driven from their position 
into the open field with the loss of their 
guns, and the action been brought to an 
end, with less sacrifice of life than eventu- 
ally was the case. Our guns, however, 
limbered up, and the line again advanced ; 
but the enemy now stood to their guns, 
and, having got the range, directed their 
fire with admirable precision, as the havoc 
among our men and horses painfully at- 
tested: our attack was evidently being con- 
fined to a series of deliberate advances (for 
of such it consisted), until we were within 
200 yards of the village, which we then 
commenced to bombard, and it is to be 
feared with small loss on the other side. 
The most unpractised eye could see our 
shots were being thrown away on high mud 
walls, which siege guns alone could have 
touched; whereas, had our right battery 
moved only fifty yards further to the right, 
every shot from it must have told on the 
enemy’s two battenes, whence was issuing 
so destructive a fire upon us. The con- 
sequences of this were just what might 
have been expected—the enemy became 
emboldened, their cavalry in great num- 
bers harassed our right, and the infantry, 
spreading themselves over the field in skir- 
mishing order, gave us great annoyance 
with their rifle firing; whilst we, from the 
want of cavalry, were powerless to repel 
them. A large number of their horse had 
the audacity to sweep round to our rear, 
and, riding up the centre, endeavoured to 
reach the main body, which many suc- 
ceeded in doing. It is true that our mounted 
militia charged through a body of those 
hanging to the right of the line, when, after 
five of them had got cut to pieces, and others 
severely wounded, they made a precipitate | 
retreat into the battery, and, from the direc- 
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tion they took to reach it, intercepted a fire 
about being opened from a gun that had 
been got into position for the purpose, and 
which would have blown off the field every 
trooper at whom it was pointed. 

‘“‘The firing against the village continued 
for fully one hour, during which time a 
shower of musketry was being poured on 
us from behind its walls and the tops of the 
houses. Two companies of the European 
regiment then entered it in most gallant 
style, forcing their way through, and driving 
out the enemy to the opposite side; and this 
they would have done at a much earlier 
stage of the action, had they been permitted. 
The left battery had ceased firing before the 
Europeans emerged from the village, though 
that on the right continued exchanging shot 
for shot with the enemy; and it was only 
very shortly before it had succeeded in 
silencing them, that the lamented Captain 
D’Oyley received his mortal wound. But a 
few rounds of ammunition remained in our 
waggons when that sad event occurred; 
nevertheless, the wounded man sat on a 
tumbril, and continued to give the word of 
command until they were expended. Want 
of cavalry prevented our following up what 
we had so dearly gained, and nothing re- 
mained for us but to retrace our steps to 
cantonments, and this we proceeded to do 
in the most orderly manner possible. Im- 
mediately the rebels perceived the move- 
ment they advanced with their guns, and 
nearly the whole way into Agra fired round 
shot at us, after a fashion peculiarly humi- 
liating to experience, whilst small bodies of 
their horse threatened us on either side 
with such activity as to prevent our getting 
a shot at them. 

‘“‘The whole force succeeded iu reaching 
the fort by half-past 6 p.m., after being 
actively engaged for full three hours out of 
the time it was absent. There is no doubt 
that our men were fearfully outnumbered ; 
but, despite that, they would have remained 
masters of the field instead of having to 
retire after having licked the enemy, had it 
not been that both men and guns had fired 
off the whole of the small supply of ammv- 
nition they had taken to the field. It is 
now supposed that the enemy were in the 
same predicament; and, therefore, had we 
not moved off, but had waited a short time 
longer, perhaps they might have gone first. 
The civil lines infantry militia, having met 
the tired troops coming in, were formed 
across the road as a rear-guard, a position 
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they maintained until the whole force 
reached the fort. But while still two miles 
from the fort, we had the mortification of 
seeing the enemy’s cavalry galloping to- 
wards the defenceless station, and, before 
we entered, several houses were already on 
fire. After sunset, we saw, from the bastions, 
houses burning on every side; and again 
the next night—so that hardly a house has 
escaped destruction; and such houses and 
their contents as were not consumed by fire, 
have been completely gutted and destroyed 
by other means. In fact, if we were to 
leave the fort to-morrow, there are not four 
houses in the place with roofs remaining 
under which we could obtain shelter; and, 
as for household property and other things 
left outside, we suspect there is not a single 
article in existence in serviceable order. 
The very doors and wiudows are removed, 
and every bit of wood torn out, so that 
nothing remains but the bare brick walls. 
Things are strewn about the roads and 
streets in every direction; and wherever you~ 
move you see broken chairs and tables, 
carriages broken in bits, crockery, books, 
and, in fact, every kind of property wan- 
tonly destroyed. This has not been done, 
we are satisfied, by the enemy, but by the 
budmashes of the city, and the prisoners 
who were liberated from the gaol. 

“The enemy disappeared the day after the 
action, and proceeded to Bhurtpore, but 
nothing with certainty is known of their 
after movements. It is rumoured that we 
may expect a visit from the mutineers of the 
Gwalior contingent, but it is doubted by 
many whether they will venture to come; 
however, if they do come we are ready to 
give them a warm welcome. The fort is 
crowded, but not inconveniently so, and all 
are in good health and spirits. We are 
well provided with provisions and ammuni- 
tion, and, upon the whole, we are pretty 
comfortable, and have become reconciled to 
the necessary imprisonment. Only two or 
three Christians are. known to have been 
massacred outside—namely, Major Jacob, 
formerly in Scindia’s service ; and Mr. Hub- 
bard, of the Agra college; but every other 
Christian inhabitant is supposed to be safe 
within the fort. The maharajah of Gwalior 
is said to be exerting himself for our ad- 
vantage; and we have no one else to fear. 

“ Before concluding, it is right to mention, 
that our retiring from the field may be con- 


sidered an act of necessary prudence; for, | 


had the enemy succeeded in getting into 
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our rear later in the day, they might have 
cut us off from the fort, and, by over- 
powering the small garrison, murdered four 
or five thousand defenceless men, women, 
and children. The following is a correct 
abstract of the casualties that occurred in 
the action on the 5th. It will be acknow- 
ledged that the fighting must have been 
sayere, sceing that a full quarter of the men 
engaged were placed hors de combat. The 
artillery had two officers wounded—Captain 
D’Oyley (since dead) and Lieutenant Lamb; 
three men killed, and fourteen wounded, 
including six native drivers. - The 3rd Eu- 
ropean regiment had twenty-nine men 
killed; three officers (Major Thomas and 
Lieutenants Pond and Fellowes) and sixty- 
four men wounded, of whom ten have since 
died. The civil lines infantry militia had 
six gentlemen killed (Messrs. O’Connor, 
C. Horn, P. Horn, J. Carleton, R. Smith, 
and Jourdan) ; one officer (Major Prender- 
gast) and seven gentlemen—Messrs. White. 
Ray, Blackburne, Bramley, civil service ; 
Freeze, Outram, civil service; and Oldfield, 
civil service—wounded. The unattached 
officers, &c., had six wounded—viz., Captain 
W. Alexander, 10th light cavalry; Lieu- 
tenants Cockburn, Williams, and Bramley, 
Dr. Watson, and Conductor Hunter. The 
number killed or since dead is forty-nine, and 
the number wounded, ninety-two; making a 
total of 141 killed and wounded, out of a total 
force of about 500 men engaged.” 

An officer of the 3rd Europeans writes 
thus, on July 16th, in reference to the fort 
and the action:—* We are here now, like 
rats in a trap; there are at least four or five 
thousand people in this fort, mixed of course 
—military and civil, Eurasians, half-castes, 
&c.; and when we shall get ont is a thing to be 
guessed at. On the morning of the 5th of 
July the news of the approach of the rebels 
was confirmed; they were only some five 
miles away, when it was determined (wisely 
or not is a question not to be mooted now) 
to go out and meet them. The old leaven 
rose within me, and I accompanied them. 
Our force consisted of about 650 European 
infantry and one battery of guns, the in- 
fantry commanded by Colonel Riddell, and 
the artillery by the gallant Captain D’Oyley ; 
their force consisted of 4,000 infantry, 1,500 
cavalry, and eleven guns—frightful odds. I 
must also add, that we had on our side-many 
mounted volunteers, gentlemen of the civil 
wervice, civilians of the station, and the 


officers of the 44th and 67th regiments of 
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native infantry —regiments that have beea 
disbanded, and their arms taken away. We 
left the parade about eleven in the morning, 
and had not proceeded more than two miles 
when we heard of the enemy. We arrived 
on an open plain, and found the enemy in 
position behind a village, their guns flanking 
the village, their cavalry again flanking the 
guns: our little force formed a line with 
three guns on each flank ; those on the right | 
flank commanded by Captain D’Oyley, and 
the left by Captain Pearson. We advanced 
thus within half a mile of them, when they 
opened the ball with a round shot from 
their left battery; our one regiment, the 
Srd Europeans, got the order to he down, 
the guns unlimbered, and then the fight 
commenced in earnest. From my own ex- 
perience I can say nothing; but, from that 
of others, it was a hard fight of artillery for 
at least two hours, when one of the tumbrils 
of the left battery (ours) blew up; the fiends 
attempted a cheer, which dissolved itself 
into a yell. One of our guns was thus dis- 
abled. They threatened us then with a 
charge of cavalry, but they were imme- 
diately stopped by a rattling volley from 
the 8rd Europeans. After a little more 
artillery practice the line got the word ‘ad- 
vance,’ and gallantly they did it, under a 
heavy fire of artillery -aud infantry, the mu- 
tinied 72nd regiment of native infantry, 
having their rifle company in the village, 
picking our poor fellows off; but they paid 
dearly for it afterwards: a rush was made 
on the village, and it was carried and sur- 
rounded. We were still to be unfortunate, 
for another tumbril in the left battery was 
blown up; we therefore had only four guns, 
and, strange to say, no ammunition ; for the 
artillery, by some—what shall I say? mis- 
take, oversight—well, never mind what— 
no spare ammunition had been brought out. 
Thus we had carried the village, driven 
them from their position, and then no am- 
munition! Of course, immediately they 
found their artillery was not answered, they 
knew there was something wrong with us, 
and advanced upon their old position. We 
had to retire under a heavy fire, and threat- 
ened on each side by their cavalry; but the 
fellows had not the pluck to attack us even 
then; they made several attempts, but a 
volley always sent them to the right-about. 
We, however, arrived safely at the fort, and 
immediately afterwards the work of destruc- 
tion commenced. The budmashes (Indian 
thieves) immediately began to plunder. 
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Bungalows on every side were set on fire; 
one continual blaze the whole night. I went 
out the next morning ; ’twas a dreadful sight 
indeed. Agra was destroyed—churehes, 
colleges, dwelling-houses, barracks, every- 
thing burnt. I lost everything I possessed 
in the world; but we are all in the same 
boat. The enemy were satisfied with their 
licking, and went quietly off: and here we 
are; we can’t go out—no place to go to— 
nothing to do but to wait for assistance, 
which I do trust we shall receive soon. I 
am sorry to say our casualties were heavy.” 

An officer of the Gwalior contingent, who 
had joined the troops at Agra on the morn- 
ing previous to the engagement, also gives 
some interesting details of the occurrence ; 
and, at the close of his description of the 
affair, says—“ It was considered prudent 
our thus going out to give battle to the in- 
surgents, instead of waiting to be attacked 
and appearing afraid of them; and it was 
made evident that they had received severe 
punishment, and thought themselves well 


| beaten, as they went off in another direc- 


tion. We were obliged to come into the 
fort immediately after the action, as the in- 
stant our backs were turned to go out to 
give battle to the rebel force at Shahgunj 
the villains in the city of Agra set fire to 
nearly every bungalow, barrack, and church 
in the place; and it would be difficult to 
give you a correct description of the scene 
which presented itself at night, the whole 
lace being in a blaze, more nearly resem- 

ling a scene in the Prophefe than any- 
thing I can think of. The whole seems a 
war of extermination of all Europeans in 
India, and a blessed thing it will be when 
European regiments come out to assist us. 
The scene in the fort for the first few days 
was atrying one. All the servants ran off; 
Thad eleven in the morning, and at night 
not one. Ladies were seen cooking their 
own food, officers drawing and carrying 
water from the well, &c. Many people are 
ruined, having escaped with only the clothes 
on their backs. I am one of the less un- 
fortunate, having lost about 4,000 rupees. 
We ,are now shut up here—500 fighting- 
men, with ammunition; and about 4,000 
or 5,000 altogether, eagerly awaiting the 
arrival of European troops. My only prayer 
now is, that God may protect you all, and 
be pleased to spare me to see you once 
again, when I could be content to die in 
peace.” 

The following extracts from the letter of 
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a civilian in the fort, also furnish some in- 
teresting particulars. The writer says— 
“ On the night of the 3rd of July the enemy 
were only fifteen miles off, and the Kotahs 
were sent out to make a demonstration. 
They had not marched three miles when 
they shot at their officers and went over to 
the enemy. The villains! who would have 
thought it? I was so fond of them; I 
would have trusted my life in their hands 
anywhere. The excitement in Agra was 
immense, and nearly everybody rushed to 
the fort except the two posts where the 
militia were stationed. When the news 
came I was sitting in D ’3 balcony, 
drinking coffee after a hard day’s work, 
packing Mrs. D ’s traps, &c. (for what 
everybody thought of was saving their pro- 
perty), with J ,P ,and S ; Mrs. 
D and her husband were there also. 
It was pouring with rain, when a sowar 
came riding up, saying the enemy were close 
on us, killing everybody they met. Mrs. 
D rushed for her baby, and I for an 
umbrella. D took the baby, and I 
held up the former in all the soaking 
rain, and arrived all safe at one of the 
fortified houses. Then D went back 
to the city to learn the news, and I to his 
house to get the carriage. The servants 
had actually begun to carry off the pro- 
perty. They have always proved themselves 
the most active in robbing their masters 
during this row. With pistol in hand I 
walked to the stables, and never got the 
syces to ‘put-to’ so quickly -before; and 
then, after picking up Mrs. D and the 
baby, I took them, with the doctor, to Mr. 
B ’3 house, our deputy collector, just 
under the guns of the fort, as D had 
on objection to going into the fort. After 
this I met D riding hard to the forti- 
fied post; he had been shot at by a Kotah 
sowar, but had taken him prisoner; and 
then he sent me three miles out of Agra 
for news, when I met with an adventure. 
The reason of my going was this: a Mo- 
hammedan, Sefula Khan, had a month pre- 
vious brought into the Agra district a lot of 
wild-looking men from Kerowlee, as he said, 
to help D to get in his revenue—abowt 
500 men in all, regular cowards, but good 
fellows to plunder villages, &c.; and they 
are a different caste from these sepoys, and 
all native infantry troops; and, hearing of 
this Neemuch force so near, and the Kotalis 
gone against us, they were in a great fright, 
and wanted to get into the government- 
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house compound, and fortify themselves for 
the night, but would not go there, unless 
D sent one of his officers to show them 
the way and give them admittance. The 
officers who commanded them had come in, 
and I thought they only wanted to get me 
in a trap. However, I went as ordered, 
and when arrived among them was imme- 
diately surrounded, and taken prisoner by 
their sowars, while their infantry struck 
their tents to march. They insulted and 
bullied me, and I had not even a cheroot in 
my pocket to look serene. I learnt a les- 
son of patience, but had no fears; for though 
quite alone, I knew a higher power was 
guarding me, so for three hours I laughed 
at them, till all the tents were on camels, 
and the foot ready to start, when they or- 
dered me to lead the way to government- 
house. Two sowars were placed in front of 
me, and two behind: it was dark, and I 
could hardly find my way, and they would 
have killed me at once had I led them 
wrong. The worst of it' was, I told Sefula 
Khan there was no guard at government- 
house, thinking there were only a few of 
my police; and to my surprise, when I got 
there, I found a subahdar and forty men 
of the Kotah contingent, the very fellows 
these Kerowlee boys were so frightened of ; 
and I was therefore: between two fires. 
But, to cut a long story short, the subahdar 
was an old friend of mine, as we used to 
have long chats together when on a march 
with the whole contingent. I reproached 
him with the infidelity and cowardice of 
the regiment in shooting at their officers 
and going over to the enemy. He said it 
was caused by some of the cavalry, who 
were a bad lot, and created a panic among 
the infantry, who cut and run anywhere; 
but he and his forty men were faithful to 
their salt. So I told him how I had got 
into the hands of the Kerowlee men; and 
on a promise that I would, when I returned 
to Agra, tell the brigadier how they were 
situated, they opened a way for me, and the 
Kerowlee cowards slunk away. My horse 
carried me safe in at 2 a.m., and I gave the 
subahdar’s message. That night I got no 
bed, for my house was not considered safe. 
I had forgotten to send my bed and traps 





| to a safe place, and lay down where the 
| Toilitia were assembled. On the morning 


of the 5th of July, both the 3rd fusiliers, 

with the battery and militia, went out to 

give battle to the enemy. I was out of 

that fun, as the city was my post. The 
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battle began at 2 p.m., and went on till 
5 o’clock, with incessant firing, when we 
fell short of ammunition and had to retreat 
—our loss tremendous, as they are said to 
have worked their guns splendidly, and had 
among them a mfle company of the 72nd 
native infantry, who picked off lots of our 
officers. Directly those in the city heard of 
our retreat, the police ran away, and the 
prisoners got loose. The rogues then got 
guns, and shot down all they met. Puvuor 
Hubbard was killed getting from his house 
to the fort. Shot came about me from all 
the houses, but I was most mercifully pre- 
served. The troops had just time to get 
under the fort with the poor wounded, and 
dhoolies-full were carried in. At 7 P.M. we 
were all in the fort ; the big guns frightened 
the enemy, and they contented themselves 
with burning all our houses. Such bon- 
fires I never saw. All night long, from 
the walls of the fort, we were looking at our 
houses burning sky-high—some hundreds, 
on all sides ; it was most humiliating. Mur- 
ders and robberies were going on all day 
and night in the city, and many native 
Christians were killed. By the papers you 
will read most of the details, though they 
won’t tell you that I am about as great a 
beggar as you ever saw. A few shirts and 
trowsers is all I have with my name, my 
bed, and my horse. What more can a man 
want? On the night of the 5th the sol- 
diers shot at every black face that came in 
sight; so many of our servants who would 
have come in have been frightened. Among 
them Raspberry, and the mate-bearer ; the 
former had fever on him some time before 
the fight. Bengalees are proverbially timid, 
and I fancy my two were frightened into 
fits or tumbled down dead. My khitmut- 
gur, the only man who made his appear- 
ance, I discovered stealing my rupees, so I 
kicked him out of the fort; but, fortu- 
nately, I had little to look after, and never 
felt better nor more serene in my life. 
That Bible I do miss; the one E. C—— 
bought for me, and you gave me asa boy, 
and which I have had since I was thirteen 
years old. I have saved M. A ’s big 
one, and the Prayer-boek you gave me in 
1852. May God bless you all, as he has 
preserved and comforted me lately. I hope 
you have all been trusting me in the hands 
of God, and feeling if I am killed it is for 
good. All the enemy have gone to Delhi, 
and Agra now is quiet; but we have ne 
houses to go to.” 
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Another letter from the fort, on the 19th 
of July, says—“ Here we are, shut up in 
this wretched place since the 5th. There 
are about 4,500 men, women, and children 
in here now, and they are well packed. I 
am an assistant executive engineer, under 
Colonel Glassford. I was appointed by the 
brigadier on the 28th of June, and have 
arranged all the quarters in the fort, and put 
the people in them, and have had great 
work; but I am sorry that I got the ap- 
pointment, as it prevented me going to the 
battle outside. We shelled the fellows from 
here. Colonel Cotton, of the late 57th, rode 
my horse, as I was not allowed to keep him 
here. He got two hits from bullets, but is 
nearly right now, and will carry me well, I 
hope, in the next. As soon as we get help 
we will goout. They have burnt and plun- 
dered all the cantonments and civil lines. 
You never saw such a blaze as it was. They 
killed a great many trying to come into the 
fort, stripped them naked, and cut their 
heads off, and women and children are 
lying about the roads. We have caught a 
good many, and hang them up every night ; 
but the authorities are very weak, and do 
not act half earnestly enough; but when 
we get a good man, I trust we shall show 
them that we are not done yet.” 

A lady, writing from the fort on the 15th 
of the month, says—“‘ We are all well, 
thank God! but we have had a great deal of 
discomfort and fatigue to go through since 
our arrival here. Some three days after 
the dispatch of our last letters, all the ladies 
were warned to leave their rooms and take 
up their quarters in the fort, in the respec- 
tive dens assigned for them there; but the 
gentlemen were still to remain in canton- 
ments in case of an attack from the muti- 
neers outside, who were supposed to be col- 
lected in vast numbers near Agra. Well, 
we obeyed orders, and a few days after our 
arrival every spare nook in the fort was 
occupied; and one Sunday (the 5th) the 
European soldiers und militia were likewise 
sent in—at least a few of them, the rest 
remaining on the plain with all the officers 
fit for duty ; and at twelve o’clock that day, 
on news being received that the mutineers’ 
force was within six miles of Agra, the bri- 
gadier determined on our few Europeans of 
the 3rd and the militia going out to meet 
the enemy at once. There are numbers of 
officers here now, fugitives from the different 
stations, and, of course, they had also to 
attend. They met the enemy at three 
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o’clock, and oh! it was dreadful to hear the 
booming of the cannon, and the incessant 
firing, which continued for upwards of three 
hours. You may well imagine the state of 
anxiety we were all in, knowing how many 
must have fallen during the action. Captain 
Campbell, who was on duty in the fort, took 
Mrs. Proctor and myself to the Flagstaff 
bastion, where we saw a great deal of what 
was passing below—not the action, but the 
position of the enemy. At first news was 
brought that we had been quite victorious; 
but, alas! this was not true. Two of our 
tumbrils blew up; and, for want of ammuni- 
tion, our men had to make a hasty retreat 
into the fort, with the loss of 130 killed and 
wounded. Oh! it was a sad sight to see 
the poor wounded men coming into the fort. 
We could all see distinctly the retreat of 
our troops. Then, immediately they were 
compelled to return, the released prisoners 
(some 4,000 in number), and all the bad 
men im the city, besides sowars and sepoys, 
commenced burning the civil lines ; and by 
one o’clock that morning the whole of the 
Agra cantonments and civil lines were in 
flames. It was a most appalling sight. 
R—— and J—— were, of course, in the 
action, and our feelings of thankfulness can 
scarcely be imagined when we saw them 
return in safety. Officers who had been 
present during almost all the battles in the 
Sutlej, do not remember being under heavier 
firing. That night the enemy left Agra for 


Muttra, and are still hovering about this; | 


but everything is prepared for a six months’ 
sojourn here; and long before that we hope 
to have reinforcements of European troops. 
We are leading a very unsettled, ship-like 
kind of life; no one is allowed to leave the 
fort, except bodies of armed men. We are 
living in a place they call the ‘ Palace-yard ;’ 
it is a square, with a gallery round it, with 
open arches. Every married couple are 
allowed two arches; but we have preferred 
throwing our quarters and M 73 into 
one. Poor Mrs. Proctor, whose husband 
was murdered before her in Gwalior, is also 
living with us. We have just room for our 
four rope charpoys, and one or two small 
tables, and find it no easy task to keep the 
place clean and tidy. We saw Mr. Banner- 
man for the first time yesterday. I can 
scarcely write, there is such a noise all day 
long. When we can leave this none can 





tell, and when we are able to leave it we 
have no houses to go to, as there is scarcely 
a station standing in this part of India.” 
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A letter from the fort, dated the 27th of 
August, says—‘ Here we are, still cooped up 
'in the fort. As yet we have not been 
‘attacked. The rains are pretty nearly over 
| now; so I presume, unless we speedily get 
reinforcements, we must expect to be be- 
leaguered by the Gwalior aud Indore forces, 
who are all at Gwalior, about eighty miles 
‘from here. I trust that the authorities in 
'England are at last satisfied that it is a 
serious matter, and not to be quelled by 
fuur extra regiments. It is a general rising 
in or of India, promoted by Mussulmans 
doubtless, but largely participated in by the 
Hindoos. The sepoys’ plea of religion is 
‘bosh ;’ it is a war of race—‘ Asiatic against 
European.’ Nothing can quell it but de- 
luging the whole land with the blood of 
these dastardly women-and-children mur- 
derers. Hitherto the Hindoos have been 
equally culpable with the Moslems; but I 
think they have been much misled by the 
Mohammedans. I hear that already dis- 
sension is rising among them, and they 
are beginning to see their error (the Hin- 
doos) ; but they have gone too far in their 
cowardly atrocities, and no mercy can be 
shown them. We have about 500 regular 
soldiers in this fort able for duty, besides 
some 400 officers, gentlemen, and kerranies 
(Anglice, government writers), some 2,500 
women and children, and a few hundred 
native servants, traitors in their hearts, who, 
in the event of a siege, would require strict 
watching. We made (about fifty of us) 
a raid to Futtehpore.about three weeks 
ago, and dislodged about 500 mewatties 
{thieves.) We killed a lot, and only got one 
of ours wouuded, so we returned in great 
spirits. I have been laid up ever since with 
cold and liver-complaint from the hardships 
we endured, sleeping on the ground, &c.; 
but, thank God, I am all mght again, and fit 
for nigger killing with the best of them. I 
believe, if we are besieged, we can hold this 
fort against any number of niggers; but 
their shells I fear would kill very many 
women and children. The number of com- 
mou men (adventurers as they call them in 
India) who are ruined by this revolution is 
very great. I think, myself, we shall get 
compensation from government. At any 
rate, ll try hard. I don’t possess sixpence 
in the world at present. Three months ago 


* Jhelum, or Jhylum, is a small town and military 
cantonment, situate on the east bank of the river 


from which it derives its name—the Hydaepee of the 


Greeks; which is a tributary to the Indus, and the 
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I consider I represented from £12,000 to 
£15,000 in timber, cash, &c., besides a good 
stud, carriage, furniture, &c.; but nil. desp. 
If I live, I feel certain I shall get on some- 
how. If this country is properly and vigo- 
rously handled, no one has any conception 
of its resources and capabilities. At any 
rate, I have never seen one equal to it, and 
Pve tried my luck in a good many. Two 
days ago a detachment went out from this, 
and killed about 300 niggers. Very satis- 
factory this. I told you in a former letter 
about our battle at Futtehpore Sikree. We 
were under very heavy: artillery fire for two 
hours and a-half. The enemy were ten to 
one, and intrenched. We killed heaps of 
them, but suffered much ourselves. I was 
there as one of the escort to our guns. The 
brigadier expressed his satisfaction at my 
conduct in the field.” 

Whatever might have been the positive 
inconveniences attending a forced sojourn 
in the crowded fort for a space of some 
months, with an enemy incessantly prowl- 
ing under its walls, and without any imme- 
diate prospect of succour, it would seem 
that, closely packed as our countrymen and 
their brave defenders must have been, they 
kept in good heart, and were at no loss for 
amusement amidst the difficulties that sur- 
rounded them. If the reports in some of 
the letters are entitled to credence, it would 
appear, that “such, indeed, was at one time 
the exuberance of their mirth, that it was 
found necessary to promulgate a general 
order condemnatory of singing, and playing 
on flutes and cornopeans.” 

About 1,500 mutinous sepoys were after- 
wards known to have been among the in- 
surgents in the action of the 5th of July. 
The rebel force was commanded by Sird- 
haree Sing, of Untabeg, recently a subahdar 
in the Ist light cavalry. The enemy had 
twelve guns on the ground, and a host of 
Goojurs followed the troops with the sole 
object of plundering the city and canton- 
ments, and murdering such Europeans as 
might fall in their way. 

JHELUM.—Among the seats of disaffec- 
tion that were avowing themselves, about 
the beginning of July, by acts of decided 
hostility to the government, the town of 
Jhelum,*in the Punjab, has a claim to notice. 
At this place the 14th regiment of native 


most western of the five rivers of the Punjab. The 
town has no particular claim to notice on the score 
of its buildings or manufactures; but it is excep- 
tionally clean, althongh, for the most part, the streets 
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infantry was in cantonment; and from in- 
dications of a mutinous tendency on the 
part of the corps that could not be mus- 
taken, it was deemed requisite, by the au- 
thorities at Lahore, that it should be dis- 
armed; and three companies of her majesty’s 
24th regiment, with five officers, under the 
command of Colonel Ellice, were dispatched 
on the Ist of July, from their quarters at 
Rawul Pindee (seventy miles distant), for 
the purpose of effecting the object. The 
troops arrived at Jhelum on the morning of 
the 7th, and happened to march into the 
lines at the time the men of the 14th were 
drawn up on the parade-ground. The in- 


other. The right leg was amputated at the 
thigh, and he is now progressing, I hope 
and trust satisfactorily. Chichester was 
shot through the left arm, but is doing well. 
De Montmorency got off with a bullet 
through his trowsers, another shooting away 
his scabbard ; but he was not hurt himself. 
Sam Burns has his cheek grazed by a ball. 
The other officer, Captain Macpherson, got 
off scot-free. The officers here named were 
the only ones present at Jhelum at the time. 
ee Spring was daking from Roorkee, 
and had arrived at Jhelum only on the 
morning of the mutiny: twenty-four men 
were buried with him on the 9th. Poor 


stant the latter observed the approach of} Ellice is dreadfully wounded, having, in 


the Europeans, they appeared to be seized 
by an uncontrollable frenzy, and, as by one 
impulse, loaded their muskets, and having 
fired at their officers (fortunately without 
effect), they rushed towards the shelter of 
their huts. Colonel Ellice instantly gave 
the order to follow the mutineers; but the 
latter having gained cover, shot down the 
troops as they approached, without injury 
to themselves. They were, however, after 
a hand-to-hand struggle, driven from their 
hiding-places, and fled to an adjacent vil- 
lage, where for a time the cover was equally 
advantageous for them. From this posi- 
tion, also, they were ejected, though with a 
great sacrifice on the pee of the 24th regi- 
ment, the sepoys fighting with desperate 
courage, and disputing every inch of ground. 
Unfortunately, no cavalry was at hand to 
pursue the flying rebels, most of whom 
escaped into the jungle with their arms and 
ammunition. The loss on our side, in this 
hasty affair, was—one officer, two sergeants, 
and twenty-three men killed; and three 
officers, four corporals, and forty-three 
men wounded. 

A letter from an officer of the 24th, dated 
from the camp at Goojerat, July 15th, 
refers to the skirmish thus :—“I regret to 
say that we lost one officer in this affair, 
Captain Spring. Colonel Ellice was danger- 
ously wounded through the chest while 
gallantly leading the charge. Poor young 
Streathfield, the bravest of the brave, got a 
bullet through both knees, smashing the 
right one to atoms, and going through the 


are narrow and intricate. The river is here gen-|' 


erally fordable, and, on that account, Jhelum is sup- 
posed, by Sir A. Burnes, to have been the scene of 
conflict between Alexander the Great and Porus, 
and to occupy the site of the city founded by the 
conqueror.— Vide Introduction, p. 17.) 
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addition to the wound through his chest, 
got a ball through his left leg; he, Streath- 
field, and Chichester, have been taken to a 
large house in Jhelum, where they are well 
taken care of. Government has offered 
a reward of thirty rupees per head (about 
£3) for every fugitive sepoy. We had the 
satisfaction of shooting forty-eight of them 
on the evening of the 8th; and, the follow- 
ing day, we blew twenty-five away from the 
cannon’s mouth. The odds in numbers 
were dreadfully against us; the sepoys were 
702 in number, and our three companies 
only mustered 247 men.” 

Rawvut Pinpexr.—On the same day the 
above affair occurred at Jhelum, the 58th 
native infantry were ordered to be disarmed 
at this place,* and the remaining companies 
of the 24th regiment, with the horse artil- 
lery at the station, were charged with the 
duty of enforcing the order. The troops 
were accordingly paraded, having the guns 
in the centre, and the 58th were marched 
upon the ground. As soon as the latter 
became aware of the object of the demon- 
stration, they hesitated for a moment, and 
then breaking from their ranks, they fled 
like frightened sheep from the parade- 
ground; the Europeans being with diffi- 
culty restrained by their officers from firing 
at the disorderly rabble. The sepoys were 
then surrounded in their lines, and being 
sensible that resistance would involve their 
immediate destruction, they made a virtue 
of necessity, and surrendered their arms. 
That mischief had been intended, was evi- 


* Rawul Pindee is a large fortified town of the 
Punjab, forty-seven miles E.8.E. of Attock: it con- 
sists chiefly of flat-roofed earthern houses, with the 
remains of a palace built by Shah Soojah; a bazaar 
and some mosques, &c. It still possesses a consider- 
able transit trade with eA 
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dent from the fact, that when the muskets 
were handed over to the magazine officers, 
200 of them were found loaded with ball 
cartridge. Happily, the affair ended with- 
out bloodshéd on either side. 

Sauvcor.—The mutiny of the native 
troops at this station* appears to have been 
attended with some peculiar circumstances. 
The brigade in cantonments, at the begin- 
ning of July, consisted of the Slst and 
42nd regiments of native infantry, and the 
8rd irregular cavalry. From some indica- 
tions of a mutinous spirit among the troops, 
Brigadier Sage, commanding the district, 
considered it advisable to secure the public 
treasure and magazine, and to call the 
whole of the European residents within the 
fort, to which also he summoned the Euro- 
Ee officers belonging to the three corps. 

is arrangement was carried into effect on 
the 28th and 29th of June; and the evil- 
inclined men of the 42nd, and 3rd cavalry, 
no sooner found themselves relieved from 
the presence of their officers, than they 
began to plunder the cantonments. This 
outrage was discountenanced by the native 
officers and men of the Slst regiment, and 
by some few troopers of the 3rd cavalry, 
and the result of their interference was a 
serious quarrel and a fight. On the 11th 
of the month, the officer commanding at 
Allahabad telegraphed to the governor- 
general as follows :— 

‘“‘ Received by dak letters from Brigadier 
Sage (Savgor, 3rd instant), that on 29th 


‘ultimo, the artillery, with magazine, ladies, 


and children, moved into the fort where 
civilians and all were; that while writing, 
the 8rd irregular cavalry, 4)st, and part of 
Slst, are looting cantonments; that he 
could not move out to drive them away, 
having no infantry ; that the fort could not 
hold out if attacked, having only ninety 
men and officers, and the walls will fall 
from concussion of guns; asking for a 
European regiment, or a wing, to be sent 
sharp to his relief.” 

It appeared further by the telegram, that 
no assistance could be sent from Allahabad, 
and, in fact, none could have arrived in 
time to prevent the consummation of the 
mutiny. The greater portion of the 8lst 
regiment were yet loyal, and their comrades 
were impatient of the check imposed upon 
them by such fidelity. This, in a short 


* Saugor is a town of Central India, about ninety- 


two miles north-east of Bhopal: it is only important. 


as a military station. 
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time, led to a second quarrel between the 
men of the several corps, who, on the 7th 
and 8th of July, were again engaged in 
open conflict. The result of the fight was 
the entire defeat of the mutineers, who 
were driven from the cantonments with 
considerable loss of life, but taking with 
them the signal-gun of the station, and a 
number of commissariat elephants. On 
the 9th the $lst pursued the discomfited 
rebels, who abandoned the gun and ele- 
phants; ,and their flight then became so 
rapid, that their pursuers were not able to 
come up with them and inflict further chas- 
tisement. During all this fighting between 
the native troops, it is to be remarked, that 
no European officers were present with the 
corps to which they belonged, the whole of 
them being shut up in the fort, and re- 
tained there by the order of Brigadier - 
Sage, as we have already noticed. The 
intimation of the fact by telegram from 
Allahabad, was the first communication 
received by government on the subject, and 
it naturally excited great astonishment. 
On the 18th of the month, the secretary to 
the government addressed the deputy adju- 
tant-general of the forces as follows :— 
© Fort William, July 18th, 1857. 

“ Sir,—I am directed to request that you 
will move the commander-in-chief to call 
upon Brigadier Sage, commanding the 
Saugor district, for an explanation of his 
conduct in retiring to the fort at Saugor 
with all the European officers, leaving the 
native regiments without their officers. I 
am desired to add, that it appears from 
messages by telegraph, that the 3lst native 
regiment behaved loyally after the officers 
had retired to the fort. Brigadier Sage 
should be called upon to give a full de- 
tail of all the circumstances connected 
with his quitting the cantonments, and of 
the subsequent proceedings at Saugor.— 
Iam &c.—R. J. i. Bircs, Colonel.” 

The following appears to be the ex- 
planatory statement of the brigadier, in re- 
gard to this extraordinary and isolated 
case :— 

“In all the mutinies that have flooded 
the military stations with blood, one line of 
conduct appears to have been pursued; the 
officers trusting their men against convic- 
tion—or rather what ought to have been 
conviction—and common sense; sleeping in 
the lines with their men, and sleeping on, 
until the men had matured their plans, and 
the officers were shot. down, or had their 
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throats cut. I had two regiments of infan- 
try (sepoys) and one regiment of native 
savalry, and only sixty-eight European 
gunners. J had the fort, magazine, and 
battering train at one end of the canton- 
ments, and what is called the Artillery-hill 
at the other; distance between the two, 
three miles and a quarter. I could not 
keep both; if I kept the hill, in all proba- 
bility I should lose the fort, the magazine, 
and the key of the Saugor district. At the 
hill I had no provisions, aud no room to 
store them, and water had to be brought 
from below. Things were in this state— 
the sepoys had the treasury and the fort ; 
in fact, we were all at their mercy; and men 
of the three regiments met every night, and 
talked openly of what they intended to do. 
In this state of affairs an application came 
from Lullutpore (on the north of Saugor) 
for assistance. Two guns and ammunition 
were asked for. I sent one company and 
one troop of each regiment, and two 
9-pounders; and the question was, would 
they march or not? They did march ; and, 
at the first halt, conspired to murder their 
officers and return: the 42nd proposed 
this; the 3lst would not agree; so they 
made a second march. Four men of the 
42nd sent a message to the detachment to 
come back, as a European regiment was 
coming to punish them. ‘It is conseience 
that makes cowards of us all.’ I arrested 
the messenger and the four sepoys, and 
tried them by a drum-head court-martial. 
They were sentenced to imprisonment and 
hard labour at 6 p.m., and were on their 
way to Hosungabad gaol, in irons, at 
twelve at midnight, where they now are. 
At Lullutpore the troops mutinied, and the 
rajah of Baudpore took the country. Ma- 
jor G » who commanded the detach- 
ment, wrote for reinforcements. I sent 
400 infantry and 100 cavalry. The night 
before these men were to march was chosen 
by the mutineers for a strike. I made 
them march in the day, and kept on the 
watch. An attempt was now made on 





- Colonel Dalzell’s life, who commands the 


ew a 


42nd; his assailant was put fastin gaol. The 
alarm was great; and.there was a hue-and- 
ery that I took no care of the lives of the 
Europeans, particularly ladies and children. 
I waited for an overt act of unmistakable 
mutiny before I would throw down the 
gauntlet. It came soon evough. A small 
fort (Balabet) was stormed, and captured 
by Major G——’s detachment, and sixteen 
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prisoners were taken; the men of the 31st. 





[AN EXPLANATION. 


and 42nd—+.e., portions of them—insisted on 
Major G releasing the prisoners, which 
he did. The Baudpore rajah, to whom 
these prisoners belonged, wrote into camp, 





offering the sepoys twelve rupees a-month 


if they would leave their officers and go 
over with their arms and ammunition. 
Here was no mistake. I might have the 
rebel rajah and the mutineers of the camp 
in rear of the artillery, and my sixty-eight 
Europeans at any hour of the day, as 
Matthone, where the camp was, is not 
more than thirty-seven miles from Saugor ; 
then the mutiveers of the cantonments 
would be in our front, and the 3rd _ irre- 
gular cavalry on our flank. The position 
was compromised, and I began operations. 
First I removed the treasure into the fort, 
then emptied the expense magazine, and the 
artillery magazine; removed the women, 
children, and baggage of the artillery com- 
pany into the fort; and then I went down 
to the fort and relieved the sepoy guard at 
the gate with a guard of Europeans. Thus 
by one stroke I won the fort, the magazine, 
and the treasure. Then I put in all the 
ladies and children ; and the next day, being 
Sunday, sent in some necessary articles of 
furniture, clothes, &c. On Monday morn- 
ing, while the grand guard-mounting was 
going on, I marched the company of artil- 
lery and No. 4 light field-battery into the 
fort; all Christians had been ordered to 
come in also; and all was safe. I then sent 
for all the native officers, and told them of 
the mutinies that had taken place; that 
they, being the greater number, and ac- 
cording to their own statement good and 
loyal men, looked on and did nothing; 
that if they chose to allow bad men to de- 
stroy their honour and ruin their regiments, 
I would place no confidence in them; and 
that I would not trust any European 
officers with men who had forfeited my 
esteem and my confidence. If they wished 
to preserve their honour and their regi- 
ments, they must seize the mutineers and 
deliver them upto me. There was a scene. 
I was firm, and they promised everything. 


The next day I had a similar conference | 


with the native officers of the 3rd irregular 
cavalry, and with the seme result as to 


promises; but mark the faith and honour | 


of Mohammedans! The next morning, 
after muster, Captain Mayne came to me, 


saying his men had sharpened their swords | 


and gone to pray at the mosque, and he 
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had been advised to fly for his life. This 
officer was certain his men were true and 
loyal, and would stay with them instead of 
coming into the fort. The 42nd joined the 
8rd irregular cavalry; but the 31st held 
aloof. The bungalows and bazaar were 
plundered : but having not one company I 
could trust to flank my guns, I would not 
risk them. On the 7th a trooper fired at a 
sepoy of the 31st; the sepoy, in return, shot 
the trooper dead, and a fight ensued be- 
tween the 42nd and 8rd on one side, and 
the 3lst on the other. The 31st sent for 
assistance. I gave the sixty cavalry, who 
had remained true, and there was a good 
deal of firing. Forty men of the Ist com- 
pany of the 3lst joined the mutineers. In 
the evening they sent to me again for two 
guns. I sent them word it was too late, 
but in the morning I would send them 
victory. The mutineers got hold of this, 
and fled in the night, the 8lst and sixty 
troopers pursuing them for some miles. 
When the men in camp heard this, they 
seized the guns, and marched for canton- 
ments; but having the river Dussein to 
cross, they found a body of infantry and 
cavalry ready to receive them. On this, the 
mutineers went off in the night; almost all 
the cavalry, the native officers and men of 
the 42nd, and six of the 3lst; and here 
ended the mutiny—at least I hope so. 
Since then I have had detachments out at 
Dumah and Benaicka, both of which have 
been successful, and we are strengthening 
the fort every day. We have provisions 
for six months, medical stores, aia doctors ; 
but the enemy (the cholera) has visited us 
for all that. You will observe, I have, with 
God’s blessing, saved all my officers, and 
made the good men drive out the muti- 
neers.” 

The result of this explanation does not 
appear in any subsequent official correspon- 
dence, and, therefore, it is reasonable to 
suppose that it was satisfactory. 

Seacxote.—The disturbances at this 
station—a town of the Punjab, about sixty- 
five miles E.N.E. of Lahore—commenced 
with a mutinous outbreak of the men of 
the 46th regiment of native infantry, and 
of the 9th Bengal light cavalry, on the 
morning of Thursday, the 9th of July. 
Fhe first intimation of disorder was given 
by a number of mounted troopers, who 
rode furiously into the infantry lines about 
half-past four in the morning, shouting 


“Deen! Deen!” and calling upon the 
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soldiers to “get ready.” The alarm given 
in the cantonments soon spread to the 
town, and the European residents were 
aroused from their beds by cries of “ The 
force has mutinied!—fly! fiy for safety !” 
Meantime the troops, responding to the 
‘call to get ready, rushed to the bells of 
arms, which they took possession of, and 
commenced firing at their officers as fast as 
they came within sight. The fort in the 
city was the only place to which the terri- 
fied women and children of the European 
families could fly for protection, and thither 
they proceeded; but many of them, on the 
way, fell a sacrifice to the mad fury of the 
soldiers, who thronged the streets, and, in 
their blind excitement, shot down their 
officers and any Europeans that came within 
range, not sparing even their own people 
whom they suspected were favourable to 
the sahiéb log. Brigadier-colonel Frederick 
Brind, of the Bengal artillery, who at this 
time held the command at Sealkote, was an 
officer universally esteemed for his soldierly 
bearing; but, unfortunately, he had too 
much confidence in the loyalty of the troops 
under his command, and became himself 
the first victim of their perfidy. The ex- 
ample afforded by his murderers was quickly 
imitated; and while one portion of the rebel 
force was occupied in searching the place 
for Europeans to massacre, others were 
busily engaged in the work of plunder and 
destruction, carrying off whatever was con- 
venient, and burning or otherwise destroy- 
ing what they could not remove. After 
spending several hours in riotous excess 
and wanton mischief, the rebels, sated with 
their orgies, marched from the station, 
leaving it a complete ruin, and many of its 
surviving inhabitants heart-crushed and 
desolate. Being aware that General Ni- 
cholson’s movable column was in the 
neighbourhood of Umritsir, the mutineers 
proceeded in the direction of Goordaspore, 
where there was but little to oppose so 
large a force; most probably feeling confi- 
dent of carrying with them the 2nd irregular 
cavalry, and further swelling their numbers 
by altenating the 4th native infantry, at 
Noorpoor, from their loyalty. However, in 
both these they were deceived. General 
Nicholson, hearing of the mutiny on Friday 
the 10th, instantly moved his force (con- 
sisting of Dawe’s troop of horse artillery, 
Bourchier’s battery, her majesty’s 52nd 
light infantry, a detachment of Punjab 
irregular infantry, and some newly-raised 
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(THE FIGHT AT TRIMMOO.. 





Sikh cavalry) towards Goordaspore, which 
place he reached on Saturday, at 2 P.m., 
having made the march (forty miles) with 
but one halt, and that for half-an-hour 
only. The scouts sent out to watch the 
enemy saw their cavalry all night long 
endeavouring to ford the Ravee, but in 
vain; and the boats having previously been 
sunk, they were prevented crossing in any 
other way. On Sunday, the 12th, about 
half-past 8 a.M., it was reported that the force 
had discovered a ford at Trimmoo, a dis- 
tance of seven miles from camp, and were 
crossing. The general at once moved out; 
and on coming up to the enemy, about a mile 
and a-half from the river, it was found they 
had secured an excellent position amongst 
brushwood and the dry bed of a nullah. 
About five companies were extended in 
skirmishing order, the remainder drawn up 
in column, and the whole flanked by cav- 
alry. Our guns were taken up to within 
800 yards, under a most murderous fire, 
and then opened with grape. In an instant 
after, the cavalry charged from either flank, 
and got into the rear of the guns, when 
there ensued much pistolling and hand-to- 
hand encounters; till the cavalry, finding 
they had decidedly got into the wrong place, 
galloped back again, but not before they 
had paid for their temerity by heavy loss. 
The steady and well-directed fire of the old 
52nd and the gallant Sikhs, told fearfully 
amongst the enemy, who came down skir- 
mishing to within thirty yards of the guns, 
kneeled, and fired; many of them, whilst 
in the act of firing, were laid low by the 
shower of grape poured into them. This 
considerably disconcerted them, and they 
fled, closely pursued ; many were bayoneted, 
and more were drowned in recrossing the 
river. On coming up to the river’s bank, 
the mutineers opened on their pursuers 
from the opposite side with a 12-pounder 
gun; this, however, did not save their camp. 
It was painfully amusing to see the things 
they had brought with them in the shape of 
plunder: amongst other matters were ladies’ 
laee collars, Bibles, eau-de-cologne, lockets 
with hair, and an overland letter. The loss 
on the English side was but small—five 
killed and fifty wounded; the latter chiefly 
native troops. The enemy’s loss was about 
400 killed. Thus ended the 12th, and with 
it the hopes of the mutineers—in the morn- 
ing a strong force, confident of success; at 
night, a bruken and dispirited rabble, flying 
for safety. The 18th and 14th passed 








quietly, bands of mutineers being brought 
in by the villagers, having previously thrown 
away their arms and accoutrements to expe- 
dite their flight, and render capture less 
certain. On the 15th, the general, hearing 
that some 300 of them had taken possession 
of an island in the Ravee, about five miles 
in length, and had placed their guns in an 
intrenched position, moved a portion of the 
force, and effected a landing on the island. 
After exchanging a few shots with those 
about the gun, the men gave a cheer and 
rushed on, and, in a moment, the gun was 
taken. Then commenced a disorderly flight, 
the 52nd and Sikhs close in pursuit, bayo- 
neting them down to the water’s edge. 
All who could took to the water, where 
many were shot, whilst more were drowned 
in attempting to cross. Their discomfiture 
was complete. About 200 who fled after 
the action of the 12th, made their way into 
the territories of the Maharajah Gholab 
Sing, where they were captured, and de- 
livered over to the authorities. 

The following graphic detail of this affaix 
is from a civil officer of rank with General 
Nicholson’s force :— 

‘“‘Goordaspore, 16th July, 11.30 a.m. 

“IT have this moment galloped in from 
Trimmoo, after witnessing the complete 
discomfiture of the remnant of the Sealkote 
mutineers, the capture of their gun, and 
their dispersion into the Ravee. The muti- 
neers had their gun in a breastwork on the 
very margin of the island; Bourchier’s how- 
itzer and two 9-pounders were placed on 
the very margin of the mainiand on this 
side, the intervening distance being at least 
1,150 yards. 

“At daybreak, this morning, the 52nd 
began to be crossed over to the island, 
about three-quarters of a mile below, where 
the rebel gun was. There being only two 
small boats, the operation was a tedious 
one. While this was going on, Bourchier 
had some very pretty practice with round 
shot and shrapnel at the enemy’s gun, 
which replied very well indeed with round 
shot, but only indifferently with grape. 
One round shot knocked over four of Bour- 
chier’s horses. Not a man was touched. 
About seven o’clock, when the greater por- 
tion of the infantry had crossed, Nicholson 





himself went over aud advanced, attended by | 


half-a-dozen sowars, only to reconnoitre the 
enemy’s position. He then went back and 
brought up the infantry. The skirmishers 
of her majesty’s 52nd led, and I think there 
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were two lines of the 52nd in support. It 
was uncommonly pretty to watch the ad- 
vance from this side. Poor Brigadier 
Brind’s khansumah, who is said to have 
been the chief artilleryist of the enemy, 
now turned his big gun round to bear upon 
the approaching infantry. Bourchier and 
Colonel Dawe, who now brought two of 
their horse artillery guns to bear, plied the 
enemy with round shot and shrapnel: he 
heeded it not, but gave our infantry two, if 
not three, rounds of grape. The skirmishers 
doubled, and in a minute had taken the 
gun. It was helter-skelter with the mut- 
neers. A few stood at the gun, or were 
under the bank near it; these were speedily 
disposed of. The rest ran to the head of 
the island, were followed up by our fellows, 
and took to the water; many must have 
been drowned; numbers were like mud- 
larks on sand-banks and small islands; and 
how poor Pandy is to get out of it, I know 
not. There is deep water on the other 
side, and the villagers are up. There are 
only one or two places on this side where 
they can cross; these are watched, and the 
gemindars are all alive. I rode about two 
thiles up the left bank with Boswell’s Shere 
Dhils. The congratulations of the people 
were sincere. ‘Moobaruk-bad’ was said 
heartily. Lots more of carriages and bug- 
gies, camp equipage, &c., were found on the 
island. Nicholson left Adams to collect 
everything. The accounts vary as to the 
number of fighting-men on the island. 


_ There were a great number of camp-fol- 


lowers. All agree that at least eighty 
mutineers were killed this morning. Our 
loss is, I rejoice to say, not more than four 


_ men of the 52nd wounded. The thing was 


right-well planned, and right-well executed. 
My first and very brief campaign is over. 
It is more exciting and interesting a good 
deal than hearing appeals. But I must get 
‘back to the old dry work. I will see that 
all is kept going for securing the runaways, 


and then purpose making the best of my 


way back to Lahore. The Sealkote muti- 
neers have indeed been frustrated in their 
plan. They fully believed that we had 
nothing but a few irregulars and police to 
meet them, and they were confident of 
‘breaking through. Their discomfiture is 
complete.” 

The subjoined extracts from correspon- 
dence referring to the outrages at Sealkote, 
afford vivid reminiscences of the tragedy 
enacted at that station. The letters from 
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which the passages have been seected ap- 
pear to be well authenticated. Dr. J. H. 
Butler, 9th light cavalry, in a letter dated 
from Sealcote, July 13th, says—“ We had 
hoped that all was right with our brigade. 
But, alas! on the night of the 8th of July 
they laid their plans to rise in mutiny on 
the following morning, the 9th. At a quar- 
ter past 4.a.m. I was called up to see the 
sowars, who were in open mutiny, riding 
about the cantonments, shooting all they 
could of the male sex having a European 
garb. No intimation from any of the au- 
thorities was given us, but we had pre- 
viously arranged with Mr. and Mrs. Saun- 
ders to have our carriages in readiness in 
case of an outbreak, and a few things in 
carpet bags to take with us: this was all 
done, and we were about to start, when a 
trooper, with his carbine pointed, came into 
the compound and cleared it of our ser- 
vants and carriages, and brought up the 
sepoys of the 46th native infantry, to sur- 
round the house and massacre us. We 
were now a party of sixteen—fourteen Eu- 
ropeans and two natives (female servants.) 
We bolted and barred the doors, and silently 
awaited the approach of the murderers. 
Of the fourteen Europeans three only were 
men, all congregated in the drawing-room, 
whence the ladies retreated to the bathing- 
room, and then into a small lumber-room 
(in a private part of the house, to which is 
attached a side-door) ; in this room there 
were fortunately two small windows, one 
open; and in the door some grating, which 
afforded ventilation. 

“The party of sepoys brought to the 
house by the sound of the bugle were now 
within the house, and had followed us to 
the bathing-room, but, seeing my pistol pre- 
sented at them, they went off. This enabled 
us to make good our retreat to the lumber- 
room, into which we got, and fastened the 
door with a strong bar of wood. No sooner 
had we done this than one of the villains 
came and fired into the room, but missed 
hitting any one; they then began to plun- 
der, after firing promiscuously into every 
room they came to, with the hope of killing 
every one inthe house. W> were fo~ nearly | 
six hours kept in a terrible state of suspense 
and alarm, expecting every moment would 
be our last. At 1l a.m. the chowkedar (or 
watchman) came and brought us some 
water, and said our only security was in 
keeping quiet—that the house was being 
plundered. The yells were frightful. We 
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heard the sowars, from time to time, riding 
about the compound, anxious to get hold of 
us, but the chowkedar told them we were 
gone. When the mutineers blew up the 
magazine, we thought they were blowing up 
the side of our hiding-place, to induce us to 
come out, to massacre us. One thief tried 
to break-in our door, and looked in at the 
grating; I took a steady aim and shot him 
dead: this saved us from further molesta- 
tion from the plunderers, deterring others 
from approaching our hiding-place. The 
watchman came again at two o’clock, and 
told us the troops were going away, and 
that in the evening it would be safe to 
make our way to the fort, a distance of a 
mile and a quarter. We were reported killed. 
At one time, thinking there was no hope, 
we made over our youngest boy, an infant 
at the breast, to the native nurse, and she 
promised to screen him. She took him out 
ander the charge of the watchman, but was 
unable to. leave the compound till we our- 
selves left. She did not come to the fort 
that night ; but I sent for her the next day, 
and she brought our babe to us in safety. 
We ere anxiously looking for assistance 
from home. Public news you will see in 
the papers. We have been plundered of 
everything; property of every description 
lost—houses, carriages, furniture, and wear- 
ing apparel.” 

The next extract is from the letter of a 
clergyman, who dates from the fort Seal- 
kote, July 14th :—“ On the morning of the 
8th of July I rode to the post-office, where 
many of us assembled every day for tidings 
from Delhi. The mail brought no news, 
but an order from Sir John Lawrence for 
me to join the movable column. I also re- 
ceived a friendly note from Mr. Jones, 
assistant-commissioner, to go out to Mr. 
Moncton’s (civil service) to breakfast, and 
dine at Inglis’s house (civil lines.) I did not 
go to breakfast, but returned to my bunga- 
low,. packed up, and arranged my affairs ; 
settled everything as far as I could for my 
departure next day, which was to have been 
at 3 a.M., In company with a missionary 
and his wife and child (now, alas! no more.) 
With them I was to have gone as far as 
Goojeranwalla, and then to strike off for 
Umnitsir. At two I drove out to Monc- 
ton’s, and dined; and when rising to come 
away at eight o’clock, Jones said to me, 
‘You are not to return to-night; you must 
sleep here.’ I remonetrated, having yet so 
much to do, ‘No matter; here you must 


stay!’ I asked, why? ‘The brigadier has 
bound us to secrecy.’ Of course, I at once 
saw something was wrong, 80 settled to stay. 
The brigadier, from the first, has made won- 
derfal mistakes. He never disarmed the 
force, and for two months we have been as 
it were waiting the pleasure of these brutal 
devils to put us to death. When the bri- 
gadier heard of the mutiny at Jhelum, and 
of the escape of the survivors of the 14th, 
he became alarmed, but not before hav- 
ing miraculously maintained confidence 
in the sepoys. When the danger was 
hinted at, I could no longer contain myself. 
‘The brigadier’s policy, from the first,’ said 
I, ‘was wrong. He has put too much faith 
in the villains. He ought to have made a 
stand against all the Queen’s troops being 
taken away from us by the authorities. Be- 
fore they went, the sepoys should at least 
have been disarmed. [I was aware,’ I said, 
‘he did not approve; but that was not 
enough; he ought to have made a stand; 
and I now assert, and if he and I live shall 
repeat it, that he alone will be responsible 
for all the blood that, in my opinion, will be 
shed to-morrow.’ After thinking and cool- 
ing down as became, I hope, my clerical 
character, I said to Jones, ‘Good God! are 
the women and children to be butchered ; 
are the valuable lives of God’s creatures to 
be lost—lost without one word of caution? 
Must no hint be given? Cannot they be 
brought away in the night to the fort?’ 
“No; the suspicions of the sepoys are not 
to be raised, and the brigadier wishes all to 
be kept quiet.’ Oh! my dear wife, I could 
fill sheets were I to tell you of the awful 
doings all around us, I remained and took 
my watch on guard from midnight to 3 a.m., 
when I was relieved by Mr. M‘Mahoa. 
About four o’clock Mr. M‘Mahon roused 
me—‘ Get up; it is all up; the row has be- 
gun. Let us shut ourselves up here— 
Inglis’s house’ (one mile and a-half from 
cantonment, and about two miles from the 
fort.) ‘No,’ said I; ‘here there can be no 
hope; let us off to the fort.’ I must here tell 
you the missionary and his family had been 
warned to get away. They were in Raikes’s 
house, where our Edward was ill; so I 
ran down with Moncton to send them to 
the fort. Our, or rather the, civil guard 
(Punjabees), I believe capital fellows, were 
roused up by Jones and Mr. M‘Mehon, and 
they all made for the fort together. We 
afterwards found the poor missionary and 
his. wife and child had been oe mur- 
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dered near the Cutcherry. I outran Monc- 
ton, and after looking through Raikes’s 


' house, was left by myself among trees in 
' the grounds, peeping out to see how near 


I 


the wretches came: after staying and occa- 


_ sionally moving and again hiding, I made 


| 
| 


| 
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up my mind to take to my heels across the 
plain. How I got to the fort I hardly 
know even now, but I did overtake Jones 
and the guard, more dead than alive. It 
was truly a run for dear life, for you, and 
our children. God supported me, and I 
marched into the fort, after what everybody 
calls a most miraculous escape, for I was 
less than a quarter of a mile from the 
troopers, riding hither and thither; I saw 
them, and if they had seen me I should 
have been a dead man. I have nothing 
but the clothes on my back. Our house 
was plundered: the walls remain, but all is 
gone. Your doctor (Graham), on hearing 
the disturbance, flew with his daughter to 


| their buggy ;.and, unfortunately, they took 


( 
' 


the public road to the fort. The cavalry 
met them, and shot him dead. She was 
brought to the fort, and her anguish on 
that awful day is past an attempt even 
to describe. Staff Graham, wife, and two 


_ ladies, also made their escape in their car- 


riage to the fort; he was shot down; the 
ladies got away in the carriage to the fort, 
taking the public road. Bishop was killed, 
the ladies unharmed. Brigadier Brind met 
with a mortal wound, and has since died 
here. The deeds of blood ceased with the 
brigadier’s death; but then began those 
of destruction. Cutcherries, magazines, all 
burnt. I stood on the north bastion of the 
fort for hours, watching all they did; and 
when the artillery magazine blew up, it was 
grand and fearful. They then collected all 
our carriages, horses, buggies, and loaded 
them with the spoils of our bungalows. 
They then mustered the government camels, 
and loaded them; and at four o’clock, the 
hour we were to have started, they took the 
road I was to have taken for Goojeranwalla, 
passing along by the fort, and so affording 
us a full view. They took away our dear 
Edward’s pony, and my only companion, the 
dog Charlie. 

“T went yesterday to the house; the 
walls and rooms are uninjured; but a sad 
scene met my eye: windows broken, fur- 
niture toppled over and damaged, papers 
torn and scattered about, books in all 
directions, but not a stitch of clothing to 
he found : a we have suffered less than 

¥ . - 


others; for in some houses not even a 
scrap of furniture was left, or anything that 
was not literally smashed to pieces, and 
the houses ruined; and why they suffered 
ours to escape differently I know not. Our 
servants decamped, of course. The com- 
munion plate is gone with our own. I 
have not one single article left, not even a 
steel fork; but no matter; by God’s provi- 
dence I am saved. The movable column 
has met the rascals, and thrashed them. 
In the midst of all this anxiety, discomfort, 
dirt, and alarm, I am, thank God, quite 
well. Miss Graham is quite calm. She is 
entirely and completely my charge now, and 
is, poor girl, bearing her loss well. Make 
my little ones join you in offering thanks 
to Almighty God for their father’s de- 
livery and safety, whose life, under God, he 
owes to Moncton.” 

A young officer (lieutenant), of the 9th 
cavalry, writes thus from Goojeranwalla, July 
14th :— On Wednesday night it was my 
turn for duty at the guard, and accordingly 
I went down after mess, went through the 
lines, and, having found all quiet, took off 
my jacket, and lighted a cheroot. I had a 
long talk with the native officer and 
troopers on guard, who were all very cheer- 
ful; after which I turned-in and went to 
sleep. I was called at 4 o’clock a.m. on 
Thursday, the 9th; got on my horse—went 
home and took off my uniform, intending 
to go for my morning ride. When I was 
half-dressed I went into ’s room to ask 
him to accompany me, but did not find 
him. I went into the verandah to ask his 
bearer where he was; his bearer seemed 
much excited, and said that the brigadier 
had sent for him urgently. I waited out- 
side to fiad out what it was about, and pre- 
aently B-—— came running into the com- 
pound, and told me to put on my uniform 
immediately, while he did the same, as 
there was a row in the lines. When I was 
dressed and armed, I came out and asked ' 
him what I was to do. He said that there 
was a disturbance in the lines—the sergeant- 
major had been shot; and that I was to 
go at once and see what it was about, 
while he went to the brigadier’s. I jumped 
upon my own horse, and galloped down 
and went close by the 3rd troop lines, I 
met a trooper, who told me for God’s sake 
not to go down alone; that the men were 
saddling their horses, and that if I went 
further I should be shot. I looked about: 
seeing this was true, and that a trooper was 
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